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Preface 


Only Breath 

Not Christian or Jew or Muslim, 
not Hindu, Buddhist, sufi, or zen. 

Not any religion or cultural system. 

I am not from the East or the West... 

My place is placeless, a trace of the traceless. 

Mewlana Jalaluddin Rumi 


This book presents a confluence of a personal account and a 
critical analysis of the aesthetic reflections on transcultural 
experiences. It is the story of a girl - Bulgarian by country of 
birth - who spent her formative years in New York City, lived 
in a high-rise building on the corner of 81 st Str. and 1 st Ave. in 
Manhattan; went to public school 190 (today 290) on 82 nd Str., 1 
and on weekends played in Central park, on the Long Island 
beaches of the Atlantic coast, or in Bear Mountain State Park, 
overlooking the West bank of the Hudson River. In the early 
1970s, fate’s fickle finger sent this girl and her family back to 
Sofia to the three-storied house built in 1925 by her great¬ 
grandfather, born in the town of Bitola, Macedonia, and a 
refugee of the 1903 Ilinden-Preobrazhenie Uprising against 
the Ottoman Empire, which was savagely suppressed by the 


1 See Photo 1 and Photo 2 in the Appendix. 
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Turks, leaving him, and many others, an orphan. This house 
still stands in its original form on 27 Tsar Ivan Shishman Str. 
in Sofia. 

I realize that my experience as related above is in no way 
unique, though typically during that period, as well as now, 
people struggle to go West, not “back” East. The year 1972 
revealed to me through a series of dramatic permutations 
in my personal world that everything in life can change at 
an incredible speed, and that in Buddhist terms the only 
permanent thing, indeed, is transience itself. Briefly, I could 
describe my journey as one from openness and space to 
narrowness and restriction, from multi-color to bleakness, 
from the familiar foreign country to the unknown home. It was, 
and still is, the most difficult journey. Most significantly for the 
purposes of this book it is an unfinished journey represented 
here as the incomplete process of not-having-arrived-yet: not 
just a neurotic restlessness, but the inability in today’s world 
to arrive anywhere as a final destination. I became familiar 
from an early age with feelings of displacement, uprootedness, 
and not belonging, with the elusiveness of the notion of home. 
However, this journey has also enriched my life by providing 
me with the multiscopic vision of seeing one’s home culture - 
Bulgarian or American, whichever I decide it to be - through 
the eyes of the external wanderer, the wayfarer, who overcomes 
the parochial narrowness of being enclosed within a single 
culture, and the sense of belonging to a clearly homogenized 
group. For apart from nation, state and ethnic group, age and 
gender, “I have many other forms of belonging,” in the words 
of Ilija Trojanow, the transcultural writer par excellence, a 
translator and publisher as well (Dagnino, Transcultural 31-33). 
He was born in Bulgaria, but his life and literary explorations 
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have taken him for different periods of residence to Germany, 
Kenya, India, South Africa, and currently to Austria. 

It was a decade later - after the period of “Developed 
Socialism” (1964-1982), as Leonid Brezhnev called it in 1971 at 
the 24 th Congress of the Communist Party, subsequently labeled 
the “Era of Stagnation” by Mikhail Gorbachev, but before the 
policies of democratization, “perestroika” and “glasnost” were 
introduced by him in 1986 - that one of my teachers at Sofia 
University curious about my experience in the U.S. asked me 
during an oral exam in English how I saw America. My own 
answer surprised me. “Through the eyes of a child,” I said. My 
perspective has no doubt evolved since then. My professional 
life up to now has centered on the variety of ways of looking at 
America, and at my own sentiments about it - at the place, the 
concept, and the myth, at the popular culture, history, politics, 
literature, music, and people. This is a gaze from the outside in 
order to see the inside, and to find that precarious borderline 
of balance between here and there, homeland and foreign land, 
between Self and Other. 

In considering the spaces I have traversed, the locations 
that have contained me and which I continue to contain within 
myself, I felt compelled to look for answers, and if that proved 
impossible, as only the final pages of traversing this book will 
reveal, at least for the right questions concerning lives of border¬ 
crossing, such as I regard my own to be. The borders crossed 
by me and by the texts under consideration in the pages that 
follow have been multiple: linguistic - my experience has been 
predominantly that of a bilingual; geographical - between states 
and continents; historical - between the second half of the 20 th 
century and the new millennium; political - between the Federal 
Republic of the U.S.A., and the Peoples Republic of Bulgaria; 
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ideological - between capitalism and communism; between the 
democratic and totalitarian forms of government... 

Questions concerning such transcultural crossings 
have recently acquired considerable urgency. While I was in 
the process of writing this book, one of the gravest refugee 
crises following World War II unfolded across continents, 
involving Bulgaria and many other European countries, 
putting to the test the idea of united Europe, and raising 
once again the irrevocable questions about the Other in red- 
hot debates across borders and at home. The progression of 
Bulgaria from a South-East-European, post-communist, post- 
totalitarian society, undergoing perpetual transitions into a 
transit country, and a stepping-stone to the wealthier and more 
desirable countries of the West, has intensified. The migration 
flow currently flooding Europe has led to a severe existential 
crisis jeopardizing the continent’s self-professed values, its 
self-perception and projected image, and is further widening 
the divide between East and West, between Europe and Asia, 
Russia and NATO... 

All of the above, I believe, clarifies both my motivation 
for writing this book and my choice of topic. I pose the 
following questions in relation to my own personal life story 
and to the narratives I have selected for analysis here: How 
do transcultural experiences affect identity construction? 
How are conflicts of identity thematized and represented in 
imaginary, creative outputs through different authorial voices 
and genres? How does the debate on transculturality reflect the 
construction of the ‘West’ versus the ‘East,’ of Self versus Other, 
of ‘Europeanness’ and ‘Americanness? My aim in this book is 
to explore the process of the multiplication and hybridization 
of individual identity produced by transculturality, alongside 
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questions about belonging, the (im)/permanence of memory, 
the (in)/ability for chameleonic adaptability, the tension 
between Self and Other, translated as internal confusion and 
anguish - all of which I examine as intrinsically related issues. 
The focus falls on the representation and the interpretation of 
Otherness. In the “pigments of our imagination” 2 who counts 
as Other and for what reasons? 

My exploration is positioned within the field of comparative 
literary and transnational cultural studies, for I investigate how 
encounters between different cultures - between the East and 
the West as geographical locations and as mental constructs - 
shape individual identities, and how creative expressions both 
reflect and reflect on these processes. The recent transcultural 
turn in cultural and literary studies acknowledges the limitations 
of each culture, alongside the continuous process of cross- 
cultural contact, dialogue, and negotiation, which leads to self¬ 
transformation and is just as significant in shaping identity, as is 
the urge for self-protection from alien cultural forms (Dagnino; 
Epstein; Epstein and Berry; Welsch). 

Therefore, I am interested in the work of authors who 
are sensitive to the processes of cultural mediation and 
transformation. The following pages explore the realities of 
(im)/migration and terrorism translated in creative ways by 
writers who pose questions concerning cultural difference, 
geographical, social, and linguistic border-crossing. Most of 
the literary works included in the analysis can be subsumed 


2 This eloquent expression - a pun highlighting the illusory nature 
of human bias based on presumed differences in racial and ethnic 
origin - has been introduced by Ruben Rumbaut. See, for example, his 
article “Pigments of Our Imagination: On the Racialization and Racial 
Identities of ‘Hispanics’ and ‘Latinos.’” 
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under the cover term of Literatures of Mobility, defined as texts 
which “are affected by or deal with travels / exploratory drives, 
migratory flows, exile / diasporic experiences, expatriate / 
transnational narratives, and, more recently, neo-nomadic 
trajectories” (Dagnino, “Global Mobility” 131). Clearly, 
literature can function on a par with sociology and anthropology 
in providing significant insights into these processes, insofar 
that literary texts are cultural products, but also affect cultural 
processes in a feedback loop. Therefore, literary works may 
serve as invaluable ethnographic documents promulgating 
cultural traditions and pointing to cultural differences. 

The theoretical lens applied in the analysis here 
builds on the twin perspectives of transculturalism and 
cultural translation, which I find to be intrinsically related. 
As a mode of inquiry both transculturalism and cultural 
translation emphasize the processes of interference and the 
intermingling between the local and the global, the national 
and the international - an outcome of globalization as a 
cultural phenomenon. Both involve comparitivism of “works 
which are no longer identifiable with only one culture or one 
national landscape” (Dagnino, Transcultural Writers 8). The 
life trajectories of many people today involve transcultural 
experiences, so languages and cultures are neither experienced, 
nor represented as impregnable monolithic blocs, but are 
continuously undergoing the processes of interacting, merging, 
and networking: they are always in translation. 

Cultural translation, as interpreted here, is a peculiar mode 
of translation perceived not only as a linguistic transaction, 
but rather as a complex negotiation between cultures, 
which leads to an altered understanding of translingual and 
transnational identities. Translation, described as a movement 
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of Self between languages and cultures, is a form of dynamic 
transformation. This view can be traced back, on the one hand, 
to the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis of linguistic determinism, 
which posits that language defines the world-view of the 
people who speak it, and on the other, to an overcoming of 
John Catford’s more narrow linguistic approach to translation, 
which emphasizes the relationship between textual equivalence 
and formal correspondence. When the act of translation came 
to be perceived not only as a linguistic substitution, but more 
as a complex negotiation between cultures, “the cultural 
turn in translation studies” 3 occurred, which eventually led 
to “the translation turn in cultural studies,” highlighted by 
Susan Basnett and Andre Lefevere in their book Constructing 
Cultures (1998). Basnett and Lefevere maintain, “The study 
of translation, like the study of culture, needs a plurality of 
voices. And similarly, the study of culture always involves 
an examination of the processes of encoding and decoding 
that comprise translation” (138-39). Meanwhile, cultural 
translation was incorporated as a tenet in postcolonial theory, 
and found an expression in Homi Bhabha’s insistence on the 
empowering condition of cultural hybridity. He remarked, 
“Cultural translation desacralizes the transparent assumptions 
of cultural supremacy” (Location 228). 

Cultural translation will be hereafter used to refer to the 
complex interconnection between the agent of translation (the 
composite I), the object of translation (culture as text) and the 
subject of translation (imaginary worlds). In this act an “excess 


3 The idea was first introduced by Susan Bassnett and Andre Lefevere, 
Translation, History and Culture (1990). They emphasized the role of 
culture in the act of translation, instigating a major shift in the field of 
translation studies. 
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of authors over texts” is created, in Epsteins words, for “each 
text is allowed to have as many authors and therefore as many 
cultural contexts and subtexts as it needs to become excessively 
meaningful” (“Transculture” 345). 

Transculturalism offers a theoretical framework for 
analyzing the creative expressions of the age of transnationalism 
and globalization. Though it is not an uncontested term, 
transculturalism provides an alternative approach to cultural 
and literary studies at once building on and surmounting the 
limitationsofborderstudies,diasporastudies,postcolonialstudies, 
multiculturalism, and the many strands of cosmopolitanism. 
The question concerning the dynamic correlation between 
these fields is a vexing one and is further discussed in Chapter 2. 
Transculturalism, it should be emphasized, focuses both on the 
recognition of difference and on its transcendence through the 
creation of crossings. As a theoretical perspective, it endeavors 
to move beyond binary oppositions to a third space and to 
apprehend the new form of cultural order produced by cultural 
globalization. As Welsch points out, too, the transcultural 
is distinct from any kind of uniformity; on the contrary, it 
involves the production of a new type of diversity of different 
cultures and life forms (“Transculturality” 11). Significantly, 
the transcultural perspective interprets “globalization not 
as homogenization but, rather, as further differentiation 
of cultures and their ‘dissemination into transcultural 
individuals” (Epstein, “Transculture” 328). The phenomenon of 
transculturality “moves further, from the diversity of cultures 
to the even greater diversity of individuals, transcending their 
rigid cultural identities” (Epstein, “Transculture” 349). It is a 
useful tool for examining and encompassing Otherness within. 
However, special care should be taken not to slip towards an 
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unapprised celebration of transcultural diversity and hybridity 
without thinking critically about its many diverse effects, 
which are further discussed in Chapter 2. 

My conceptualization of the transcultural experience is 
founded on dispatriation “triggered by moving - physically, 
virtually and imaginatively - outside one’s cultural and 
homeland borders” (Dagnino, “Transcultural Writers” 
2; emphasis added), which allows for the adoption of a 
transcultural lens: “a perspective in which all cultures look 
decentered in relation to other cultures, including one’s own” 
(Berry and Epstein 132). The term dispatriation, coined by 
Edna Kenton in her 1934 essay “Henry James in the World,” 4 
refers to James’s peculiar status with respect to his homeland 
as both an outsider and an insider to the American scene. 5 The 
term encompasses simultaneous nearness and remoteness, 
which Kenton feels that expatriation cannot express. She 
discerns in this writer’s viewpoint a detachment, which allows 
him to go deeper into the study of his home country and 
of Europe. Dispatriation, however, does not mean that one 
severs all affiliations with one’s home culture, but rather that, 
similarly to James, one gains a wider perspective of oneself, 
one’s original culture, mentality and traditions, and those of 
others. It is not a process of shedding one’s skin completely, 


4 Kenton applies the term as James used it in his own essay “The Story- 
Teller at Large: Mr. Henry Harland” (1898). James “subtly defines it as 
a kind of detachment in viewpoint of, not severance of interest in, the 
birthland ...” (Kenton 508). Significantly, Kenton quotes the following 
words from James’s own essay: the “globe is fast shrinking, for the 
imagination, to the size of an orange that can be played with” (508-509). 

5 For an analysis of the ethnic Other in James’s controversial The 
American Scene see Madeleine Danova, “Ethnic Ghosts: The Problem 
of the Other in Henry James’s The American Scene!’ 
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but rather of seeing in new and creative ways one’s identity 
and one’s own destabilized Self in the act of dislocation from 
the familiar. 

Transculturalism as a perspective subsumes dispatriation 
and involves a broadening of the horizon of the individual that 
helps address problems of displacement and uprootedness, of 
cultural allegiance and identity in the process of reflecting on 
the experience of the decentered self, on the translation of Self 
into Otherness. I argue the case for applying this perspective, 
which is more inclusive, more nuanced than previous theoretical 
approaches such as postcolonialism, multiculturalism, cosmo¬ 
politanism, diasporic and e xil ic studies, which are often associated 
with ideologically constrained and politically colored attitudes. 
I am far from claiming that the transcultural perspective is 
apolitical, but it represents a departure from binaries and simple 
oppositions, and offers instead possible emerging patterns of 
critical thinking on the contemporary influences of cultural 
globalization expressing a transcultural orientation. 

Thematically the analysis in the subsequent pages focuses 
on the exploration of identity in the context of migration and 
terrorism where the Other is activated dramatically, and features 
radically in the understanding of Self. Migration and terrorism 
are explored as twin themes, where the vital link is the Other. 
To generalize, the driving force behind voluntary migration is 
quite often, not just the achievement of a higher standard of 
living, but a curiosity and openness towards Otherness as the 
process of mobility necessitates cultural interaction. However, 
forced migration (and not only forced) as in the current refugee 
crisis can cause quite often the Othering of the Self, who comes 
to be perceived as undesirable. Further along the Self / Other 
continuum lies the violent denial and dehumanization of the 
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Other, which fuels the excesses of terrorism. Hence, the focus 
of the current analysis is on the relationship with the Other, 
which transforms the sense of Self, alongside the examination 
of the conditioned, ‘motivated’ biases of Self towards the Other. 
I aim to trace the various forms of involvement with the Other 
not reducible to simple binary oppositions but manifested in 
traumatic acts of self-identification with the Other, where Self 
and Other form intricate constellations of interconnectedness. 

In this age of vast mobility of people where both reality 
and rhetoric are dominated by conflict, crisis, and the deadly 
clash of civilizations, the figure of the Other has inevitably come 
to dominate political, ideological, social, economic, cultural, 
artistic, literary narratives and personal musings as well. In Rosi 
Braidotti’s terminology, the Other performs a structural role, 
haunting the subject, for whom the Other is necessary for self¬ 
representation, albeit by negation (Nomadic Subjects). Despite 
the fact that there is no longer a homogeneous homegrown 
culture perceived as the core of any given nation, nor are there 
fixed distinguishing marks of belonging within a community, 
the ghetto mentality of border control, of erecting walls and 
guarding entrances still perseveres. The dynamic interaction 
between Self and Other is manifested in a large spectrum of 
complex interfacing, which is examined here. The involvement 
with the Other is perceived not as a binary opposition, but 
as a major factor in the transformation of identity through a 
“painful negotiation of Otherness” (Dupuis 500), involving the 
blurring of the boundaries between Self and Other (Dagnino, 
Transcultural 93). 

The Other, permanently present in the imaginary, is 
constructed by the Self in a variety of ways. For instance, 
the cultural representation of the Other, a product of the 
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binary us-versus-them opposition, is in itself a social 
construct, which has been used to throw light on the 
conception of the ‘East’ versus the ‘West.’ In Edward Said’s 
terms as formulated in Orientalism, the Other is based on 
the exteriority for and to the West. Currently, the ‘East’ 
and the ‘West’ are still being conceived along the lines 
of purity and contamination, while the Other - stranger, 
foreigner, alien - is perceived as an antagonistic force that 
has to be repelled. The West, though, just as the Orient, 
is a constructed and imaginary place. As Coronil points 
out, Occidentalism is just one form of manifestation of 
Orientalism, a style of representation which “produces 
polarized and hierarchical conceptions of the West and 
its Others and makes them central figures in accounts 
of global and local histories” (57). The ‘West’ has been 
continuously identified with “Europe, the United States, 
us, or with that enigmatic entity, the modern Self” (Coronil 
52). Therefore, the West is “an ideological category 
masquerading as a geographic one, just as - in the context 
of modern Orientalist discourse - ‘Islam’ is an ideological 
category masquerading as a religious one” (Lazarus 44). 

The texts included for analysis highlight questions of identity 
in relation to im/migration and terrorism presented from different 
perspectives by writers from the ‘East’ and the ‘West,’ by country 
of origin: Bulgarian, Pakistani, American, Canadian, French. The 
languages of the original texts are Bulgarian, French, and English; 
subsequently some of them have been translated from Bulgarian 
or French into English, others - from English into Bulgarian. 
These texts have been written within the last twenty years, and 
for that reason may seem to be too close in time for critical 
distance and calm observation. However, with the acceleration 
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and growing exponentially 6 not only of technology, but also of all 
aspects of life, twenty years is, relatively speaking, a very long time 
pregnant with major social, political, and scientific developments. 
There is one common bond between the selected writers, who 
come from different cultural and linguistic backgrounds: their 
interest in the dynamics of cultural encounters, especially where 
related to the acts of migrating and terrorism - the two pivotal 
manifestations of the beginning of the 21st century. These writers 
see cultures “as vastly fluid, confluential, and collective identity 
networks” (Dagnino, Transcultural Writers 14), and their writings 
are creative expressions of the reactions to mobility, cultural 
encounters and the Other. 

Many of the writers included in the analysis can be 
described as translingual and transcultural in the sense 
of providing creative expressions of the sensibilities and 
reactions to migration and terrorism “in these liquid times.” 7 
As Bauman explains, “what makes modernity ‘liquid’ ... is 

6 I use this term in the meaning proposed by the futurist Ray Kurzweil 
in 2001. See his analysis in “The Law of Accelerating Returns,” 
where he puts forward his hypothesis: “An analysis of the history of 
technology shows that technological change is exponential, contrary 
to the common-sense “intuitive linear” view. So we wont experience 
100 years of progress in the 21st century - it will be more like 20,000 
years of progress (at today’s rate). The “returns,” such as chip speed 
and cost-effectiveness, also increase exponentially. There’s even 
exponential growth in the rate of exponential growth. Within a few 
decades, machine intelligence will surpass human intelligence, leading 
to The Singularity - technological change so rapid and profound it 
represents a rupture in the fabric of human history. The implications 
include the merger of biological and nonbiological intelligence, 
immortal software-based humans, and ultra-high levels of intelligence 
that expand outward in the universe at the speed of light.” 

7 See Zygmunt Bauman, Liquid Modernity (2000); Liquid Times: Living 
in an Age of Uncertainty (2006); Culture in a Liquid Modern World 
( 2011 ). 
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its self-propelling, self-intensifying, compulsive and obsessive 
‘modernisation,’ as a result of which, like liquid, none of the 
consecutive forms of social life is able to maintain its shape for 
long” (Bauman, Culture 11). Most of these writers of Bulgarian 
origin are culturally mobile - Sneja Gunew, Julia Kristeva, 
Miroslav Penkov, Zachari Karabashliev, Vladislav Todorov, Ilija 
Trojanow, Tsvetan Todorov, to name but a few. They are global 
souls; 8 some of them are “peripatetic hyphenated scholars,” 9 in 
Gunew’s words, and cosmopolitan nomads in Kristevas, who 
interweave their life stories through different territories and 
cultures. Some of them have lived, studied, and worked outside 
Bulgaria, while others have subsequently returned to continue 
their exploration of the transcultural in their homeland. 

It is important to emphasize that the mobility beyond the 
cultural borders of the homeland creatively portrayed by the 
writers expressing a transcultural sensibility may be actual or 
imaginary, physical or virtual. Some of them may never even 
leave home and still feel that home is not a definitive place, a 
proposition to be discussed in the subsequent pages. As Alberto 
Manguel suggests, “Nationalities, ethnicities, tribal, and 
religious filiations imply geographical and political definitions 
of some kind, and yet, partly because of our nomad nature and 
partly due to the fluctuations of history, our geography is less 
grounded in a physical than in a phantom landscape. Home is 
always an imaginary place” (145). 

Should the present book need to characterize itself in 
a fashionable gesture of self-referentiality, then it might be 

8 This expression features in the title of Pico Iyer’s The Global Soul: Jet 
Lag, Shopping Malls, and the Search for Home (2000). 

9 “A Peripatetic Hyphenated Scholar” is the title of Prof. Gunew’s speech 
delivered at the ceremony when she was granted the Honorary Award 
l sl Class of Sofia University “St. Kliment Ohridski” on May 22, 2007. 
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categorized as a piece of creative non-fiction. This relatively 
new genre, marked by fluidity and hybridity, has not been 
clearly defined. On the one hand, it subsumes a whole array 
of genres: memoirs, biographies, social commentaries, literary 
journalism, and personal essays among others. On the other 
hand, the creative mode and the academic mode of writing 
intertwine and blur. It should be noted that the ‘creative’ 
component refers to the use of literary craft and techniques 
and not to the act of inventing what did not happen. Along 
these lines, since it offers literary improvisations on real events 
and topics, creative non-fiction has been compared to jazz. 10 

My understanding of this genre draws on the views of the 
Canadian writer, critic, and academic, Aritha Van Herk, that 
creative non-fiction and ficto-criticism represent a subversive 
blending of genres. * 11 Creative non-fiction, as she perceives 
it, does not “decree what is permissible, but simply accepts 
that the writer can engage with autobiographical moments 
or completely Active moments” (Van Herk, “Crossings” n. 
pag.). For her it is a borderless field, “incorporating all of the 
established genres, pushing towards new permutations” (Van 
Herk, “Crossings” n. pag.). Its liquidity and its transgressive 
textual tectonics affect not just the formal features of writing, 
but allow for freedom of expression especially regarding 
critical writing, and this I perceive as its major advantage. 
Moreover, creative non-fiction seems to be in alignment with 
David Shields’s radical Reality Hunger: A Manifesto (2010). As 
a consequence of what the author perceives as a new aesthetic 


10 See Lee Gutkind’s introduction “What is Creative Non-fiction?” on the 
page of the online magazine Creative Non-fiction. 

11 See, for example, Aritha Van Herk, A Frozen Tongue: Selected Criticism 
and Ficto-Criticism (1992). 
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movement, which refuses to draw distinctions between fiction 
and non-fiction, originality and plagiarism, memoir and fact, 
this manifesto breaks all taboos concerning writing, taking 
into account especially how writing has been transformed 
in the age of the Internet. Shields’s text could serve as the 
paradigmatic example in print of the online style of writing and 
of the collage-form mixing the author’s words with quotations 
from a great variety of other sources (approximately half of the 
texts are words authored by others). Aiming to engage art with 
the actual lived experience, Shields calls for a reality-based art, 
which he insists should bear the following features: 

Randomness, openness to accident and serendipity, spontaneity; 
artistic risk, emotional urgency and intensity reader / viewer 
participation; an overly literal tone, as if a reporter were viewing 
a strange culture; plasticity of form, pointillism; criticism as 
autobiography; self-reflexivity, self-ethnography, anthropological 
autobiography; a blurring (to the point of invisibility) of any 
distinction between fiction and nonfiction: the lure and blur of 
the real. (3) 

Regarding organization, the present book consists 
of three parts: the first is dedicated to theoretical and 
methodological considerations, while the second and third 
parts include a number of case studies. The discussion opens 
with the chapter “The Other Within,” where at the center of 
the theoretical enquiry is Otherness. The concept is discussed 
within the framework suggested by Julia Kristeva, alongside 
two major contemporary theses on the role of culture as the 
driving geopolitical force: Samuel Huntington’s hypothesis 
concerning the clash of civilizations, and Ilija Trojanow and 
Ranjit Hoskote’s theory of the confluences of cultures. The 
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following chapter, “Transculturalism: from Theory to Practice 
and Back,” provides an overview of the emergence and various 
definitions of the transcultural, the origin of the concept, the 
history of its development, the major proponents, its potential 
contribution to literary and cultural studies. Distinctions are 
drawn within the relevant terminology involving the terms 
transcultural, transculturality, and transculturalism. 

Part Two and Part Three are comprised of three analytical 
chapters each, devoted to the themes of migration and 
terrorism, respectively. I have grouped the literary and critical 
texts not artificially, but based on “their imaginative affinities” 
as I interpret them to be (Rushdie, Imaginary 70). 

In Part Two I analyze narratives of migration as presented 
by a number of writers and critics of Bulgarian origin: Zachary 
Karabashliev, Ivan Kulekov, Miroslav Penkov, Radka Yakimov 
and others. Each writes about characters that move back and 
forth between ‘East’ and ‘West’ tracing exilic and (im)/migrant 
patterns, foregrounding the effects of mobility across borders 
on the personal level. In my exploration there is a purposefully 
sought progress between exilic representations of identity and 
Otherness to such representations in fictional accounts, though 
I would conjecture that autobiographical and deeply personal 
experiences inform all of these writings regardless of their genre. 

I analyze the complex histories of migration and 
displacement to and from North America examining how 
the New World serves as the Other to the ‘East,’ and how that 
affects identity transformation. My aim here is to investigate 
how North American culture has come to function as a fluid, 
dynamic, polysemantic signifier utilized both in the act of its 
appropriation and of its rejection by the Other. The fact that 
all the texts in this part are written by authors of Bulgarian 
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origin, and have been subsequently translated where needed 
and published in English should be emphasized, as this has 
made them available to a much larger, Anglo-American, 
Western, and ultimately international audiences. Hence, they 
have moved across national boundaries physically, as well 
as thematically in their portrayal of transcultural mobility 
and identity production. The translation of texts originally 
written in “minority” languages such as Bulgarian into 
English provides the opportunity for circulation through the 
global Anglophone literary market. These writers emerge 
from their own national communities, from their particular 
historical and linguistic traditions. Thus, they enter into the 
larger field of “Literatures in English,” which subsume, but 
are not limited to the categories of “American Literature,” 
“English Literature,” and “New Literatures in English .” 12 

Books written in English, and those translated into 
English, nowadays supersede the imagined community 
demarcated along the nation-state boundaries, and held 
together by any given text, as posited by Benedict Anderson. 
People met figuratively speaking within the spaces of the novel, 
where they achieved a communal shared experience of history 
and language - the experience of “meanwhile,” in Anderson’s 
terms. However, the transcultural paradigm transcends 
this conception of imagined communities delimited by the 
nation-state boundaries. Recent texts by “migrant writers 
who address their work to communities of various scales” 
advance complex webs of connectivity, which go beyond the 


12 The “New Literatures in English,” which have previously been desig¬ 
nated as postcolonial, are now described “as a world-wide network of 
Anglophone literatures and cultures with increasingly fuzzy edges” 
(Schulze-Engler x). 
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national to foster new “networks of collectivity” (Walkowitz, 
“Comparison” 576). Further, the writers’ inhabitation in 
two diverse languages, cultures, and traditions has allowed 
for multiple acts of cultural translation in their texts. These 
writers provide comprehension of inexplicable differences, and 
suggest transcultural negotiations in acts of communication 
fraught with misunderstandings. They aim at undermining 
essentialist constructions of identity and foreground its fluidity 
and hybridity in transcultural experiences. 

Part Three focuses on a number of texts by diverse 
writers and critics: Paul Auster, Shauna Singh Baldwin, 
Frederic Beigbeder, Don DeLillo, Terry Eagleton, Mohsin 
Hamid, Michael Ignatieff, Vladislav Todorov, and their 
discussions and representations of terrorism. What 
constitutes “terrorism” is the subject of a never-ending 
debate, which has become disturbingly prominent in 
recent times. No stable definition of terrorism is possible, 
as many researchers in the field would be quick to point 
out. Despite its ever-shifting meaning, the term has been 
used to condemn morally individuals, groups or states. For 
instance, Richard Rubenstein maintains that: “Insofar as 
we use the word to describe particular forms of political 
violence, it is known,” but “[ijnsofar as we use it to judge 
the moral and political validity of such violence, it seems 
beyond rigorous examination” (20). In reality the matter of 
judging which acts constitute terrorism, and of judging the 
moral grounds of such acts, is fundamentally a question of 
political perspective and of positioning oneself within the 
power structure of a given society. 

The three chapters included in Part Three offer different 
interpretations of the dialectics between freedom and 
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terrorism within the liberal democratic model. Among the 
themes discussed here are: memory and trauma, the role of 
transgressive art, the writer / intellectual as terrorist, self- 
identification with the terrorist as an illustration of the Same - 
Other dynamics, alongside a discussion of the communal (on 
the level of the nation-state) reactions and personal responses 
to terrorism within the liberal democracies of the West. Two 
main questions arise: How is terrorism posited against the 
abstract notion of freedom in the collective imagination? What 
is the role of fiction and the artist in interpreting and translating 
the unsettling reality of surveillance, injustice, violence, political 
crimes, war and terrorism? 

After 9/11, and even more so recently, there has been 
an explosion of critical texts on and about terrorism, art and 
culture. 13 Fictional texts on the subject have proliferated 
and this has led to the creation of the 9/11 novel 14 - the 
American novel about terrorism, which has clearly found 

13 To name but a few: Jean Baudrillard, “The Spirit of Terrorism,” (2002); 
Judith Butler, Precarious Life: The Powers of Mourning and Violence (2004); 
Terry Eagleton, Holy War (2005); Michael Ignatieff, The Lesser Evil: 
Political Ethics in an Age of Terror (2004); Ann Kaplan, Trauma Culture: 
The Politics of Terror and Loss in Media and Literature (2005); Martin 
Amis, The Second Plane: September 11: Terror and Boredom (2008); 
Michael Burleigh, Blood and Rage: A Cultural History of Terrorism (2009); 
Alex Danchev, On Art and War and Terror (2009); Tsvetan Todorov, The 
Fear of Barbarians (2010). The list is by no means complete. 

14 For example, Lynne Sharon Schwartz, The Writing on the Wall (2004); 
Nicholas Rinaldi, Between Two Rivers (2004); Jonathan Safran Foer, 
Extremely Loud and Incredibly Close (2005); Reynold Price, The Good 
Priest’s Son (2005); Claire Messud, The Emperors Children (2006); Julia 
Glass, The Whole World Over (2006); Jess Walter, The Zero (2006); 
Helen Schulman, A Day at the Beach (2007); Ken Kalfus, A Disorder 
Peculiar to the Country (2006); Amy Waldman, The Submission (2011); 
Porochista Khakpour, Sons and Other Flammable Objects (2007 ), The 
Last Illusion (2014) and many more. 
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a place alongside the “documentary history” on the event, 
and sometimes in contention with it, 15 as emphasized in 
critical texts analyzing these fictional accounts. 16 The 9/11 
novel has become an important development in European 
literature as well, for a significant number of novels have 
been written by European writers exploring 9/11 as a global 
trauma, questioning the disintegration of the American 
myth and what that means for Europe. 17 In addition, the 
evaluative pro- and anti-Americanism when judging 
the American reaction to 9/11 has served for measuring 
European self-evaluation and self-understanding in a 
globalizing world. 18 My exploration is positioned within 
these broader discussions. 


15 The Age of Terror is also the age of non-fiction, for an inconceivable 
amount of “documentary history” has accrued around 9/11, for 
example, “The Portraits of Grief” - the profiles of those who died on 
9/11 published in The New York Times on the days following the attack. 

16 Some recent studies on the pre- and post-9/11 “terrorist novel” and the 
list is by no means complete: Benj amin Kunkel, “D angerous Characters,” 
The New York Times September 11, 2005; Francis Blessington, “Politics 
and the Terrorist Novel,” Sewanee Review 116.1 (Winter 2008): 116-24; 
Robert Appelbaum and Alexis Paknadel, “Terrorism and the Novel, 
1970-2001” Poetics Today 29.3 (Fall 2008): 387-436; Kristiaan Versluys, 
Out of the Blue: September 11 and the Novel (2009); Richard Gray, After 
the Fall: American Literature after 9/11 (2011); Veronique Bragard, (ed. 
et al.), Portraying 9/11. Essays on Representations in Comics, Literature, 
Film and Theatre (2011); Georgiana Banita, Plotting Justice: Narrative 
Ethics and Literary Culture after 9/11 (2012); Michael C. Frank and 
Eva Gruber (eds.), Literature and Terrorism: Comparative Perspectives 
(2012); Kristine Miller (ed.), Transatlantic Literature and Culture after 
9/11. The Wrong Side of Paradise (2014). 

17 For example, Luc Lang’s 11 Septembre Mon amour (2003), Ian McEwan 
Saturday (2005), Jay Mclnerney The Good Life (2006) and others. 

18 See, for example, Linda S. Kauffman, “The Wake of Terror: Don 
DeLillo’s ‘In the Ruins of the Future,’ ‘Baader-Meinhof,’ and Falling 
Man.” Modern Fiction Studies 54.2 (2008): 353-77. 
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The role of literary works in these debates should be 
emphasized once again. Critical and theoretical discourses and 
literary narratives inform and enrich each other. 

The study of world literature might be the study of the way in 
which cultures recognize themselves through their projections of 
‘otherness.’ Where, once, the transmission of national traditions 
was the major theme of a world literature, perhaps we can now 
suggest that transnational histories of migrants, the colonized, or 
political refugees - these border and frontier conditions - may 
be the terrains of world literature. (Bhabha, Location 12) 

The critical and fictional narratives, which I privilege 
here, dismantle myths about purity and belonging - individual, 
communal, national. They explore the remaking of identity 
while insisting both on the significance of location, and on the 
process of deterretorialization in the complex interaction, and 
the blurring of the boundaries between Self and Other. 
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Part One 

Transcending 

Borders 



The Other Within 


O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t. 

William Shakespeare, The Tempest , Act V, 
Scene 1,11, 203-206 


You cant see yourself. You know what you look like 
because of mirrors and photographs, but out there 
in the world, as you move among your fellow human 
beings, whether strangers or friends or the most 
intimate beloveds, your own face is invisible to you. ... 
We are all aliens to ourselves, and if we have any sense 
of who we are, it is only because we live inside the eyes 
of others. 

Paul Auster, Winter Journal, 163 

This chapter positions the debate on transculturality and the 
Other within three interpretative models of difference: Samuel 
Huntington’s socio-political thesis of the clash of civilizations, 
the anthropological model of the confluences of cultures 
proposed by Ilija Trojanow and Ranjit Hoskote, and the 
psychoanalytic reading of the Other offered by Julia Kristeva 
in Strangers to Ourselves. 

In the context of the current discussion, there are several 
main propositions on which Huntington builds his thesis, 
and which should be highlighted here. Firstly, in his view 
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modernization does not equal Westernization, understood 
as the spread throughout the world of Western Christian 
values and belief systems, liberal democracy and laissez-faire 
principles. An important inference that can be drawn from 
this assumption is that globalization does not actually lead to a 
universal civilization. On the contrary, it leads to strife, conflict 
and ultimately to clashes between civilizations. Secondly, 
Huntington maintains that there is a shift in the balance of 
power in the world, whereby the West is currently in decline, 
while the non-Western civilizations strive to affirm their own 
value. However, the West fails to acknowledge this significant 
shift between power centers and continues with its universalist 
pretensions, which cause a build-up of tension and conflict with 
other civilizations (Clash 20). It is hard not to see the validity of 
this argument. Indeed, the failure of the West to accept that its 
civilization, though unique, is not and cannot be universal, and 
the failure to recognize that the multicivilizational character of 
global politics needs to be maintained, could potentially lead 
to a global war. 

In the period following the end of the Cold War several 
models of a new world order were proposed, which Huntington 
outlines briefly and finds all of them unfeasible and unrealistic 
in various degrees. One such view, building on the euphoria 
accompanying the collapse of the Berlin Wall, was the widespread 
belief in the future harmony in world affairs, and the end of 
significant global conflicts. Francis Fukuyama’s thesis about 
“the end of history” is a perfect illustration of such an attitude. 
The other prevalent post-1989 model is defined by cultural 
bifurcation based on the conflict between ‘East’ and ‘West,’ 
Us and Them, “the in-group and the Other, our civilization 
and those barbarians” (32), which corresponds to reality only 
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in some measure, according to Huntington. Yet a third model 
perceived by some critics 1 is that of a world plunged in sheer 
chaos. If a snapshot of the current world situation is provided, 
it would bear many of the features this paradigm envisages: “the 
breakdown of governmental authority; the breakup of states; 
the intensification of tribal, ethnic and religious conflict; the 
emergence of international criminal mafia; refugees multiplying 
into tens of millions; the proliferation of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction; the spread of terrorism; the 
prevalence of massacres and ethnic cleansing” (Clash 35). 

Huntington finds all of the proposed paradigms at fault and 
offers instead the civilizational approach, which posits that in the 
current world there exist forces of integration, which however 
“generate counterforces of cultural assertion and civilizational 
consciousness” (36). These lead to conflicts between the West, 
on the one hand, defined by Huntington as “having three major 
components in Europe, North America and Latin America” 
(46), and “the Rest,” i.e. the non-Western many (36). In this new 
world order established after 1989, “global politics is the politics 
of civilizations. The rivalry of the superpowers is replaced by the 
clash of civilizations” (Clash 28). 2 

The world is multipolar, as Huntington sees it. He 
distinguishes between “seven or eight” culturalblocs (21), which 
he terms civilizations: “Sinic (Confucian), Japanese, Hindu, 
Islamic, Orthodox, Western, Latin American and “possibly” 
African” (45-47). Civilizations, according to his definition, 

1 As posited, according to Huntington, in Zbignew Brzezinski, Out 
of Control , and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Pandaemonium, both 
published in 1993. 

2 The idea was first introduced in 1990 by Bernard Lewis in “The Roots 
of Muslim Rage: Why So many Muslims Deeply Resent the West and 
Why Their Bitterness Will Not Be Easily Mollified.” 
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are not political, but cultural entities (44), distinguished by 
blood, language, way of life, and most significantly, religion. 
They are the broadest cultural entities possible, having no clear 
boundaries, no precise beginnings and endings. Though long- 
lived, as “the most enduring of human associations” (43), they 
are dynamic entities, which eventually come to a state of decay 
and disintegration (Clash 44). 

On the basis of his analysis, Huntington concludes that 
ones civilizational identity is defined by one’s identification with 
cultural groups, with tribes, ethnic and religious communities, 
nations, and “at the broadest level, civilizations” (21). The last is 
crucial to self-definition. Another essential element in identity 
construction is one’s enemies, for as Huntington claims, “unless 
we hate what we are not, we cannot love what we are” (20). He 
emphasizes, “the most dangerous enmities occur across the fault 
lines between the world’s major civilizations” (Clash 20). 

While many of the basic premises Huntington makes 
may seem to have been validated by the events of 9/11 and 
its aftermath, there are two major problems with his model. 
Firstly, his proposition to divide the world into seven or eight 
civilizations is founded largely on arbitrary criteria. The 
categorization is based on principles of different order. In 
distinguishing between some of the civilizations, the principle 
of geopolitical affinity comes to the fore, while between others 
the distinction is drawn on the basis of religious dissimilarity. 
The model seems neat, but on practical implication, it easily 
disintegrates. Bulgaria can serve as an example illustrating 
the impossibility of allocating a given people or nation-state 
within a certain civilization where it remains fixed, petrified. 

Historically, and from the point of view of religious 
affiliation Bulgaria would be assigned to the Orthodox 
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civilization, in Huntingtons terms, but from a cultural 
perspective the country has been at the crossroads of many 
traditions and influences both from the ‘West’ and from the 
‘East’ - the “Orient.” In its most recent history, the country 
has been leaning away from the ‘East,’ away from its Orthodox 
civilizational cradle, following Huntington’s distinction, 
and firmly towards ‘the West’ - NATO, the U.S.A., and the 
European Union. By virtue of the location of the country in 
the Balkans, the regional characteristics of the area have also 
deeply affected the national and cultural identity of its people. 
In this context, as the Bulgarian-American historian, Maria 
Todorova, argues in herbook Imagining the Balkans, Balkanism, 
which can be perceived as an extension of Said’s notion of 
Orientalism, has led to the perception of the Balkans as part of 
the European imaginary community and its self-splitting. This 
perception becomes internalized into the Balkan self-identity, 
problematizing it. Another stereotypical representation of 
Bulgaria as part of Eastern Europe in this case along gender 
lines has been suggested by Larry Wolff who claims that since 
the Enlightenment Europe has been dichotomized between 
the masculine and rational ‘West,’ on the one hand, and the 
feminine and irrational ‘East,’ on the other (50-89). 

The country has often been at the mercy of its geopolitical 
location and historical circumstances, and has been colonized 
economically, politically and culturally by a sequence of 
powerful empires. This becomes apparent when one considers 
how the country has often been marginalized within a larger 
empirical power: within the Ottoman Empire for five centuries 
up to the second half of the 19 th century; within the USSR for 
nearly 50 years in the 20 th century; and, currently, within the 
European Union - a much more recent repositioning. Bulgaria 
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has been alternatively construed as a “province,” a “satellite 
state” of the former Soviet Union, or the poorest country on 
the fringes of Europe. Only recently has the process of the 
‘Europeanization’ of Bulgaria been completed, and that has 
been accomplished by officially acknowledging in political, if 
not yet in any other terms, its affiliation to Europe. 3 

A noteworthy and thought-provoking example in this 
case is the recent political rewriting of the gigantic monument 
to the Soviet Army, which was built in 1954 in the center of Sofia 
by the Bulgarian Communist Party to commemorate the 10 th 
anniversary of the Russian liberation of Bulgaria from Nazism 
in 1944, and to express the gratitude of the Bulgarian people to 
their Red Army saviors. Seen as a potential ideology-bearing 
text, the monument has been altered in recent years into a 
canvas for political statements on multiple occasions. 4 In 2011, 
anonymous at the time street artists 5 transformed one of the 


3 For an analysis of this process see Vladimir Trendafilov: BnaflMMMp 
TpeHflacjmnoB, „KpM3aTa, kojjto o6Hafle>KflaBa: HacneflCTBOTO ot 
eBponeM3auM>rra“. 

4 The monument was used for artistic expression of a social and 
ideological position pro-freedom and against censorship on February 
10, 2012 when the masks of the Anonymous were put on the soldiers - 
a reverent reference to Guy Fawkes, and a gesture of invitation to 
the anti-ACTA protests held on the subsequent day in Bulgaria and 
throughout Europe. Then again in August 2013, in memory of the 
crushing of the Prague Spring, and by way of apology of the Bulgaria’s 
shameful participation in this Warsaw-pact act, a penitent pink 
army appeared in the place of the Russian soldiers. The graffiti sign 
underneath read “Bulgaria apologizes.” 

5 Recently the group of artists who call themselves Destructive Creation 
have come forward, saying that they ‘recreated’ the monument in 2011. 
Now they feel that this was an act of “vandalism,” and have turned to 
other aesthetic projects, all, however, done by breaking the law in some 
way, which is part of their artistic statement. For more examples of their 
art, see the official site of the group <http://destructivecreation.com/>. 
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sculpture groups of determined, gun-waving Russian soldiers 
by repainting it in the colors of American comic-book action 
heroes: Batman, Superman, the Joker, Ronald McDonald, 
Santa Claus and others, along with the words “Moving with 
the times” or “In step with the times.” 6 And above the whole 
artistic composition the flying American flag. 7 

The modifications of the monument and the transformation 
of its sculpted heroes especially into comic strip figures raise a 
series of questions related to the Zeitgeist of the moment. None 
of these American pop-culture characters, substituting the 
soldiers of the Russian army, who, from the Bulgarian point 
of view, are liberators, or just the opposite - oppressors, is a 
real-life hero. All of them are heroic only in a cartoonish way. 
All of them are fictional, all of them discardable commercial 
products of a consumerist culture. This tongue-in-cheek 
but in essence ideological rewriting of the monument as 
simultaneously a political and a pop-culture text posits the 
crucial questions: Who are the heroes of Bulgaria today? 
Who are the contemporary role models? Where would the 
country prefer to position itself culturally, ideologically and 
politically? Hence, bearing in mind Bulgaria’s liminality 
and problematic inbetweenness, its positioning between 
Europe and ‘the Orient,’ the ‘East’ and the ‘West’ is entirely 
perspectival as these several examples reveal. So, it would be 
impossible to allocate Bulgaria conclusively within a single 
civilization following Huntington’s criteria. 

Secondly, while self-identification is a pivotal question 
for Huntington too, he, however, posits that it is a fixed value, a 

6 The group refer to their installation as “In Step with the Time”: <http:// 
destructivecreation.com/?p=152>. 

7 See Photos 3 and 4 in the Appendix. 
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fossilized given, since “in a very fluid world, people are seeking 
identity and security. People are looking for roots and connections 
to defend themselves against the unknown” (126). Clearly, when 
identities become thus focused and hardened, a “hate dynamics” 
emerges, which ultimately leads to identity wars (Clash 266). 
Huntington supports his argument by referring specifically to 
“Islam’s bloody borders” (254), and by reviewing the Islamic threat 
to the West throughout history. Therefore, he finds the motivation 
for the major conflict in todays world in the following: 

The underlying problem for the West is not Islamic 
fundamentalism. It is Islam, a different civilization whose 
people are convinced of their culture and are obsessed with 
the inferiority of their power. The problem for Islam ... is 
the West, a different civilization whose people are convinced 
of the universality of culture and believe that their superior, if 
declining, power imposes on them the obligation to extend that 
culture throughout the world. These are the basic ingredients 
that fuel conflict between Islam and the West. (217-218) 

Indeed, if identity is experienced as unchangeable, rigid, 
and “proud,” then it would become the cause for conflict, 
since the need for its protection from the enemy might lead 
to violent clashes. If communities are closed to one another 
and wish to remain so, and if they are comprised of individuals 
with fixed identities, then mutual exclusion, polarization and 
animosity would ensue. Huntingtons model does not allow 
for the existence of difference within cultures, and for the 
proliferation of multifaceted identities resulting from diverse 
cultural encounters. 

In contradistinction, Ilija Trojanow and Ranjit Hoskotes 
analysis in Confluences: Forgotten Histories From East and West 
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builds on the premise of diversity and difference arising from 
cultural interactions, and initiating change - both positive and 
negative. The book, which is a product of the collaboration 
between the two authors, aims to trace how cultures have 
influenced each other in world history, how they have merged 
like the tributaries of a river, like rivers flowing into the ocean. 
Hoskote and Trojanow suggest that the constant cultural 
transformations, which are the outcome of this process, should 
not be interpreted as simple instances of blending, but that they 
comprise the very “lifeblood” of culture. Calling themselves 
“literary travelers,” the tandem worked for a decade in order 
to establish multiple examples of cultural transfusion. The 
paramount example of such cultural blending, as the authors 
see it, becomes the great harbor city of Alexandria. 

Confluence depends on a certain mobility of people, ideas, 
goods and services, as it relies on the presence of meeting 
places, junctions, nodes where everyday interaction with the 
Other is a fact of life, and you cannot ignore difference because 
you are surrounded by it, you live, eat and breathe it . . . A 
third precondition is an element of freedom from complacent 
dogma, and a basic curiosity and intellectual generosity: an 
interest over and above the motives of gain and advantage, in 
that which is not the same, shared or identically conditioned. 
In one word, we are describing an open system; the typical 
example of which is the harbor city, none more famous than 
ancient Alexandria. (Trojanow and Hoskote, Confluences 14) 

Their conceptualization of culture as an interaction 
of confluential processes is similar to Kwame Anthony 
Appiah’s view expressed in his analysis of cosmopolitanism 
that all cultures are permeable and contaminated (101-115). 
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To illustrate their point, Trojanow and Hoskote employ 
the metaphor of water in all its forms and shapes - brooks, 
streams, rivers, oceans, - which come to signify the mutability 
and symbiotic nature of cultural contact and mutual impact. 

But no great river would reach the ocean without being fed 
by tributaries ... By the time the great river has reached the 
ocean, the source is no more than a faint memory; the flow 
has been defined by a series of confluences along the way. But 
the river’s official name conceals the truth of its composition; 
while the nametag passes into legend and lexicon, the ancestry 
of confluences becomes invisible. To understand the true 
identity of the river, we would have to pinpoint the occasions of 
confluence, examine the dynamics of addition and innovation 
played out at the merging of the waters. 

Our history, regulated by concepts of singularity and pure 
origin, is as much of a cartographer’s invention as the great 
river. (Trojanow and Hoskote, Confluences 4) 

There are several points outlined by Troj anow and Hoskote, 
which are of special relevance to the current study. Firstly, as 
the quotation above indicates the book aims to correct myths 
of purity regarding the origin of cultures. For example, in the 
section entitled “The Making of Europe” the authors endeavor 
to prove that Western civilization does not originate in ancient 
Greece, and does not follow a linear progression via Rome, 
Christianity to the Renaissance, and towards Enlightenment 
rationalism. Rather, their research reveals that other forces have 
had a deep influence on European civilization: for example, 
Sumerian myths upon those of the Greeks; Arab literature upon 
the European lyrical tradition; the Digambara sect of Jainism in 
Alexandria on the ideas of Plotinus; the impact of Islam. Thus, 
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the book aims to regulate Europe’s, and by expansion the West’s, 
conviction of its centrality to the world - an argument put forth 
by Huntington too, as has been already pointed out. European 
culture would not be what it is, if its borders were not permeable 
membranes. Civilizations, as conceptualized by Trojanow 
and Hoskote, are not self-contained entities, but have evolved 
through encounter, exchange and synthesis. 

Secondly, the authors highlight the effect of cultural 
hybridity on identity construction perceived as multifaceted 
and mutable, which the book not just propositions, but affirms 
and celebrates. They explain its mechanism resorting once 
again to the river’s complex composition: “the confluences of 
every culture are concealed and homogenizing foundational 
myths installed in their place. Thus, the timeless stability of our 
culture guarantees security of our identity. Therefore, we have 
to preserve the purity of our culture against the contamination 
of the Other” (Trojanow and Hoskote, Confluences 4-5). 
When asked about his own roots, Trojanow, who has lived at 
the crossroads of diverse transcultural influences, rejects the 
tree metaphor: “I am not a tree. Identity is rather something 
dynamic, a fluid concept, even if many people tend to think 
only in terms of belonging” (Dagnino, Transcultural 158). 
Rushdie expresses a similar idea, “You see the folly of trying 
to contain writers inside passports. One of the most absurd 
aspects of this quest for national authenticity is that ... it is 
completely fallacious to suppose there is such a thing as a pure, 
unalloyed tradition from which to draw” (Imaginary 67). 

Therefore, what interests Trojanow, Hoskote, Rushdie, 
and many others as transcultural writers, are not the differences 
that hold people apart - the way difference is perceived and 
interpreted by Huntington, - but rather the heritage which 
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people are able to share across borders. Immediately after 
9/11, Trojanow and Hoskote voiced their concern about 
the solidification taking place along the lines of cultural 
differences, which gave rise to fundamentalism and conflict. 
“Civilisation can never be defined in absolute and static terms,” 
they asserted even at that point. “It is a fragile construct: a 
constant process of self-evaluation rather than a stable cultural 
structure. And once it tears apart under economic or political 
strain, it can quickly uncover the most terrifying barbarism” 
(“The Nonsense” n. pag.). 

A final argument put forth by Trojanow and Hoskote, 
which in my view, is crucial to the analysis of cultural mutability 
and transfusion, especially in the current state of the escalation 
of conflict, is that “ [confluence may happen through dialogue, 
but also through oppression” (Dagnino, Transcultural 35). They 
maintain that “[cjultural transformation has been affected 
just as much by peaceful encounter as by the tumults of war, 
invasion, slavery, inquisition, pogrom and exile” (Trojanow 
and Hoskote, Confluences 7, 11-12). Indeed, their conclusion 
reflects the reality of cultural contact and interaction more 
rigorously than the model proposed by some of the supporters 
of transculturalism, who unrealistically assert that confluence is 
a smooth, effortless, and harmonious process of cultural fusion 
and which will be considered further in chapter 3. 

Consequently, in the discussion of identity and opposition 
a third category of difference comes to the fore, as posited by 
Mikhail Epstein too in his analysis oftransculturality. In his view, 
“both identity and opposition are only ideational or ideological 
projections of difference” (“Transculture” 347). Clearly, the 
awareness of difference may produce either the opposition 
“ownness and foreignness” (Welsch, qtd. in Stein 253), or the 
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liquefaction of identity, an idea previously voiced by Jacques 
Derrida: “No, an identity is never given, received, or attained; 
only the interminable and indefinitely phantasmic process of 
identification endures” (Grammatology 28). As Kristeva suggests 
as well identity is not a given any more, but rather an urgent 
question that demands an answer (“New Forms” 12). 

In the examination of difference a wide range of critical 
discourses use the Other as a term, but it is outside the goals I 
have set myself to trace and explore them all. I will just mark 
the points relevant to my exploration. Most notions of identity, 
especially in Western discourses, are constructed in relation 
to radical alterity, associated with the theoretical model of 
Emmanuel Levinas. 8 According to Levinas’s philosophical 
interpretation of alterity, the Self and the Other are perceived 
in complete opposition to one another in their foreignness. 
Eagleton clearly summarizes this position: “The Other, Levinas 
insists, is by no means myself, and we do not share an existence 
in common. What links us, so to speak, is our difference: it is the 
unbridgeable gulf between myself and the Other, the measureless 
imbalance of our (non)relation, which makes me what I am” 
(Trouble 231). This view is supported by Braidotti as well in her 
theory about nomadic subjectivity, “The reason why the others’ 
play such a role in the social imaginary is that they offer sites 
of formation of negative counter-subjectivities; they provide 
privileged negative mirror images, often expressed in terms of 
monstrous and alien others” (“Metamorphic Others” 3). 

In the abundance of contemporary interpretations of the 
concept, the Other has been applied, apart from the philosophy 

8 For an in-depth study on Otherness from a philosophical perspective 
see Richard Kearney, Strangers, Gods and Monsters: Interpreting 
Otherness (2005). 
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of phenomenology as illustrated by Levinas’s theory of radical 
alterity, also as an anthropological and ethnographic term in 
the analysis of cultural alterity, for example, in the work of 
Michael Taussig on the Cuna. Moreover, the Other is evidently 
present in discussions of intrapsychic alterity in Jacques Lacans 
mirror stage theory. Further, the Other is also perceived from 
a sociological perspective as a marginalized or a threatening 
person, and as such features prominently in the analysis of 
alterity from a postcolonial viewpoint, as offered, for example, 
by Bhabha in the chapter “The Other Question. Stereotype, 
Discrimination and the Discourse of Colonialism” (Location). 
Otherness, as Bhabha has noted, is “an articulation of difference 
contained within the fantasy of origin and identity” ( Location 
38; emphasis added). It is common knowledge that people 
have been categorized as Same and Other along the lines of 
difference in terms of race, class, ethnicity, gender, sexuality; 
i.e. in terms of some definite attribute. All of these perceived 
differences have been utilized in the policies of exclusion 
and inclusion in a given community, which in extreme cases, 
examples of which will be provided further in this chapter, have 
led to the dehumanization and objectification of the Other. The 
central question, therefore, becomes one of discrimination - of 
devising the relevant criteria for distinguishing between those 
who count as Same from those who are perceived as Others 
either by the individual, or by the group. 

There are several points I would like to emphasize regarding 
the correlation between identity construction and Otherness. 
Firstly, the Other, as most theoretical models elucidate, is entirely 
based on speculation, and is therefore imaginary. The image 
of the Other is culturally molded (Boesch 9). Consequently, 
Otherness functions as a relating term. There is no Other 
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without an “I.” When perspective changes with the change 
in a persons situation, then the image of the Other changes 
accordingly (Boesch 5). If Otherness is a relative condition, then 
each and every one can be in the position of the Other under 
certain historical, social, political and cultural circumstances. 
Therefore, it could be stated that the act of Othering is dynamic, 
relative, continually fluctuating, and ceaselessly reversible. 
In addition, alterity is polysemantic, since it can encompass 
different “experiences of conscience and the body, those of other 
persons, living or dead (our ancestors), or a divine Other, living 
or absent” (Kearney 29). Finally, in the perception of Oneself as 
Another, 9 attributes assigned to the Other are often internalized 
by the Self in the act of self-identification. A clear example 
could be the view of the Other that whites have of African- 
Americans, and which African-Americans have internalized. 10 
Consequently, identity arises as a complex interplay between 
self-definition and the definition provided by others of oneself. 
Whether the Self internalizes the stigma of Otherness or resists it 
and strives towards dissimilarity from Otherness, the impact of 
an Other - internal or external - who is simultaneously familiar 
and strange, will always be present. 

Identity is dynamic, complex, socially constructed: not 
just “being,” but also “becoming.” It is not essentialist, but 
depends on one’s positioning. Since individuals differ in their 
personal experiences of intercultural exchange and contacts, 
they also differ in what cultural elements they choose to adopt 
and internalize. This is where the transcultural perspective 
on identity can prove to be particularly useful, since the 


9 In reference to Paul Ricoeur, Oneself as Another (1992). 

10 A process, which has been elucidated by Franz Fanon in Black Skin, 
White Masks. 
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transcultural person is strongly connected with a culture other 
than the one dominant in his / her place of birth or residence, 
and is “a person, in other words, with multiple belongings” 
(Dagnino, Transcultural Writers 167). 

Such a transcultural perspective is employed by Kristeva 
in her discussion of identity and Otherness, which is based on 
her own transcultural experiences. She is of Bulgarian origin, 
but she has lived the greater part of her life in France, and has 
traveled across the globe. Her experience of foreignness is 
theorized as that of the Other within the Self. Realizing her 
own position of liminality, of being simultaneously a part of 
and apart from the Balkans, which is problematically situated 
within Europe and on its margins, she confesses, “I am a 
monster of the crossroads” (“Bulgaria” 167). Kristevas position 
on her own exilic identity with regard to her motherland has 
been at best controversial and has given rise to a whole range 
of reactions. Some have interpreted her position as gravitating 
towards political conservatism. For example, Gayatari Spivak, 
has denounced Kristeva from a political perspective, “I am 
repelled by Kristevas politics: what seems to me to be her 
reliance on a sort of banal historical narrative . . . ferocious 
Western Eurocentrism” (17). Miglena Nikolchina, a Bulgarian 
literary scholar and feminist writer, on the contrary observes 
a lack of center for Kristeva, whom Nikolchina perceives as 
oscillating between “the vulgar Bulgar” and “the hegemonic 
Parisian.” Being both, and neither, Nikolchina concludes, is 
Kristevas dynamic polylogy (60). Understandably, Kristevas 
path has been uneven, and has involved at one stage the 
demonization of her Bulgarian identity required in order to 
make room for her adopted French one. “I expel myself, I spit 
myself out, I abject myself within the same motion through 
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which T claim to establish myself (Powers 3; emphasis in 
the original). Despite the presumed renunciation of her 
Bulgarianness, she returned triumphantly to Bulgaria in 2002, 
when she received the Doctor Honoris Causa degree from 
her Bulgarian Alma Mater, Sofia University, and again later, 
in 2014. The first time she delivered her acceptance speech 
in French, an act, which was met with certain resentment by 
the Bulgarian audience. However, during her second visit, she 
gave her lecture, entitled “New Forms of Revolt,” in Bulgarian, 
which was, in my view, an act of personal reconciliation. 

In that lecture, as well as elsewhere, she describes herself in 
the following manner: “[I am] an enigmatic person of Bulgarian 
origin, French citizenship, who has been adopted by America, 
and a committed European, whose life motto is Je vais” (“Life” n. 
pag.). Such a multiplication of identity, embracing different forms 
of belonging, becomes possible through the process of “je me 
voyage” - traveling not just through the globalized world, but 
through oneself - in the words of Kristevas female protagonist 
and alter-ego, Stephanie Delacour, from the novel Murder in 
Byzantium, 11 a motto valid for the writer / psychoanalyst / 
critic and professor in linguistics herself. In this novel, which 
mixes the genres of historical mystery, romance, a detective 
and a philosophical novel, Kristeva is able to display her 
own ambivalence stemming from her Bulgarian origin and 
Orthodox background, and her “integrated” in France Self, 
which she qualifies as “brioche” (“Murder” 302). “I am made 
of this Orthodox sensibility,” she writes, “and if I discipline it 
in the daytime, I am submerged in it at night: my unconscious 
is an unorthodox land, enveloped by a French atmosphere” 
(“Murder” 301). 

11 The novel was first published in French as Meurtre a Byzance (2004). 

The English translation came out in 2006. 
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The novel combines a police investigation in the allegorical 
everyplace ofSanta Varvara, in which all evils ofthe contemporary 
post-9/11 world are distilled, with a fantastic journey back in 
time through European history and the geographical tropes 
of the Crusades as rendered in The Alexiad, written in the 12 th 
century by Anna Comnena, the Byzantine princess, and first 
female historian ever. Byzantium becomes Kristeva’s and the 
readers Alexandria signifying the larger confluential processes 
of cultural interaction as well as the intimate ones of individual 
identity construction. 12 In her at times sweepingly historical, 
and at others deeply personal accounts of Byzantium, the city 
comes to function as the metaphorical trope for border crossing, 
cultural hybridity and the uneasy dialectics between ‘East’ and 
‘West.’ As Kristeva acknowledges elsewhere, she perceives her 
own French politeness and calmness as permeated with “a 
Byzantine unease” (“Bulgaria” 167-169). 

Therefore, Kristeva’s own complex life experience is 
fundamental, in my view, to grasping her psychoanalytic 
approach to Otherness, which builds on the dynamics of the 
unconscious psyche. At the beginning of Strangers to Ourselves, 
Kristeva provides her definition of the Other as an integral 
part of the Self, which is crucial to the analysis of identity and 
Otherness offered in the six case studies provided further in 
this book. “The foreigner lives within us,” writes Kristeva, “he 
is the hidden face of our identity, the space that wrecks our 
abode, the time in which understanding and affinity founder. 
By recognizing him within ourselves, we are spared detesting 
him in himself” (1). 

12 It is no coincidence, in my view, that Dagnino chooses Istanbul of the 
21 st century as the fictional setting for her interviews with the writers 
whom she believes are exemplary of the transcultural condition in her 
book Transcultural Writers and Novels in the Age of Global Mobility. 
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In her psychoanalytic approach to the Other, Kristeva 
applies Freuds concept of the ‘uncanny.’ Following a semantic 
analysis of the German word unheimlich, (translated in 
English as “the uncanny”) as the opposite of heimlich (‘what 
is homelike’), Freud turns the commonsensical proposition 
that the uncanny is what is not familiar - the unknown - 
into the contrary argument. It is precisely the known, the 
familiar that gives rise to terror, and the prefix -un serves as 
a marker of repression (124-134, 151). Freud examines the 
most prominent factors 13 and manifestations of uncanniness, 
among which stand out those related to the “double in all its 
nuances and manifestations” (141) in situations where the 
Self may be “duplicated, divided and interchanged” (143). He 
relates a personal episode where he failed to recognize his own 
reflection in the mirror, and thought that to be of another 
person - an intruder - whose appearance he thoroughly 
disliked. Thus, instead of being terrified by his double, Freud 
failed to recognize him as such. 

Doubling often metaphorically suggests the internal split 
in fiction. For example, the Siamese twin, who dreams of a Self 
that is integrated, fixed, and unique in Shelley Jackson’s novel 
Half Life, comes to the realization that “A cleft passes through 
the center of things, things that do not exist except in their 
twinship. That cleft is what we sometimes call I. It has no more 
substance than the slash between either and or” (433). “Der 
Doppelganger” (Freud 141) presented, for example, by Edgar 
Allan Poe as “the Bi-Part Soul” in reference to inspector Dupin 
in the short story “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” gives 


13 Among these factors, which he examines in more detail are animism, 
magic and witchcraft, the omnipotence of thoughts, man’s attitude to 
death, involuntary repetition, and the castration complex. 
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rise to an extraordinarily strong feeling of uncanniness. The 
double becomes the vision of terror, because it is invested by 
the ego-criticizing faculty with all that is offensive, as Freud 
hypothesizes, and incorporates our unfulfilled, but possible and 
fantasized about futures, the crushed strivings and suppressed 
acts of volition (Freud 143). The fear engendered by the double 
is triggered, as Kristeva further elaborates, because when 
“confronting the foreigner, whom I reject and with whom at 
the same time I identify, I lose my boundaries” (Strangers 187). 

The Other as stranger stands for the most deeply repressed 
and unspeakable part of the Self that is externally projected 
outside the Self onto the Other, for “when we flee from or 
struggle against the foreigner, we are fighting our unconscious” 
(Kristeva, Strangers 191). As Kearney explains, “To the extent 
that we exclude the outsider we deceive ourselves into thinking 
that we have exempted ourselves of alienation - purged that 
peculiar sense of anxiety which Freud calls the ‘uncanny’ (das 
Unheimliche)” (15). In order to overcome this condition byway 
of a coping mechanism “the divided self seeks to protect itself 
against its own inner division by projecting its ‘other self’ onto 
someone other than itself” (Kearney 16). Therefore, the Other 
is the doppelganger externalized as stranger. The stranger, who 
is usually scapegoated, “is, of course, nothing other than our 
estranged self coming back to ghost us” (Kearney 16) 

Continuing this strain of thought, Kristeva adds a socio¬ 
political and ethical dimension to the psychoanalytic view that 
the sense of ‘strangeness’ or ‘foreignness’ manifests itself in 
connection to one’s own feelings of difference, and relates to the 
process of identity construction. Referring to Freud’s biography 
of the nomadic Jew, as well as to her own life story of exile in 
the opening chapter “Toccata and Fugue for the Foreigner,” she 
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represents the stranger in the first place as a threat to order. She 
contends that the stranger within (the suppressed unconscious), 
who is projected onto persons outside the Self, is ultimately 
connected to the fear of death. “[T]he phantasmic double, 
which returns to haunt us again and again” is “the spectre of our 
own mortality” (Kearney 18). At times the experience becomes 
so unbearable “that many of us choose to transfer it onto 
unsuspecting strangers we call our worst enemies” (Kearney 18). 

Therefore, Kristeva perceives the recurring xenophobic 
sentiments as an unconscious process of externalizing what 
is strange within us: “The foreigner comes in when the 
consciousness of my difference arises, and he disappears when 
we all acknowledge ourselves as foreigners, unamenable to 
bonds and communities” (Strangers 1; emphasis added). Ones 
inner space becomes an area of conflict, where negotiation and 
dialogue are one possibility. Thus, “Living with the other, with 
the foreigner, confronts us with the possibility or not of being 
an other . . . being in his place, and this means to imagine and 
make oneself for oneself” (Strangers 13). Kristeva proposes that 
the Other be recognized and admitted as part of the Same: “The 
foreigner is within me, hence we are all foreigners” (172). Her 
argument is that once we come to the realization of the strangers 
within us, the possibility of accepting Others becomes available. 
It is on this basis that we can actually exist with Others. Once we 
accept that we are all strangers, then there are no strangers - only 
others like ourselves. She explains the psychological mechanism 
through which this can be realized: “It is through unravelling 
transference - the major dynamics of otherness, of love / hatred 
for the other, of the foreign component of our psyche - that 
on the basis of the other, I become reconciled with my own 
otherness, that I play on it and live by it. Psychoanalysis is then 
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experienced as a journey into the strangeness of the other and 
of oneself, towards an ethics of respect for the irreconcilable” 
(182). By discovering the stranger within oneself, the notion of 
the radical Other is shaken with the consequence of developing 
respect towards the unknown. Kristeva’s model is one of 
acceptance, where the possibility of overcoming dislike, fear, 
racist and xenophobic sentiments by means of confronting the 
stranger within is provided. 

Some strangers are perceived as worthy of respect, and 
therefore of hospitality (Derrida, Hospitality 77,83). It is Derrida 
who articulates the tensions inherent in hospitality: the stranger 
enters into the home of the host, who opens his/her home to 
the stranger, but still remains solidly the proprietor of the home. 
This tension becomes an apparent paradox when the etymology 
of the words guest and host are traced, as suggested by Derridas 
wordplay “Hospitality, hostility, hospitality” (77-83). The word 
host comes from the Indo-European *ghostis ‘stranger,’ the 
Greek xenos guest, stranger’ and from Latin hostis, in earlier 
use denoting ‘stranger, foreigner,’ and in classical use: ‘enemy.’ 
Therefore, guests are foreigners, but also potential enemies. 
However, the host himself/herself can also be the enemy within. 
Gunew elaborates further on the ambiguous position of the host, 
drawing special attention to the role of power in the Self-Other 
dynamics, “how one receives the stranger in the performance of 
hospitality, for example, depends very much on how the group 
situates itself as a geo-political entity” (“Multilingual” 14). Such 
tensions extend to national identities as well, as the current 
situation regarding the refugee crisis in Europe painfully reveals, 
since within the borders of the nation-state there remains the 
distinction between the natives and the foreigners, between 
visitors and guests. 
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The process of becoming estranged from the culture one 
has been born into and of perceiving oneself as the stranger 
within the community can be envisaged as a continuum. It 
can take the form of a ‘benign’ dispatriation, in the Jamesian 
meaning. If the estrangement deepens, however, it may 
lead to further alienation from one’s home culture and to 
inner immigration, the process of alienation from Self and 
identification with the Other. My own personal experience 
can here serve as an illustration of this process. Soon after my 
return home from the U.S., preparations for the celebrations 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution in the form of a 
parade - “a spontaneous manifestation,” which took place on 
the 7 th of November every year - were under way. 14 1 was asked 
by my teacher to describe in class what happened during these 
celebrations. I knew that there were some kind of festivities, 
but not having grown up in a socialist society, I was not aware 
of the politically correct terminology. So I said that on that 
day the people went out on a procession along the avenues. 
My mental image was of the Easter Hat Parade on 5 th Ave. in 
spring, the Columbus Day Parade and the Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade in autumn. 15 The correct word I was expected to 
use was Manucfiecmcmux ‘manifestation.’ However, for me this 
word was a realia signifying nothing in my cognitive world. 
The parade, I continued with my answer, featured the head 
of state - whom I blasphemously called the President of the 
country - and who stood on high ground, saluting the crowds 
(Photo 6). This was a political blunder, the magnitude of which 
was beyond my comprehension. The General Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Socialist Party was the head of state. My teacher was 

14 See Photos 5 and 6 in the Appendix. 

15 See Photos 7, 8, 9 and 10 in the Appendix. 
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scandalized by my mistake and my parents were called in to 
provide in written form an explanation for the ideologically 
subversive behavior of their not-yet-10-year-old daughter. I 
still remember the fear that day instilled in me for the words 
I choose every time I have to speak up. Two things proceeded 
from my experience of the manifestations of the political and 
the ideological in everyday life. Firstly, I realized my own 
marginalization. I was an outsider: someone who was rendered 
the Other by virtue of life experience. I became aware of this 
stranger within, which is what others considered me to be, 
a stranger with whom I had to wrestle, and whom I had to 
tolerate. Secondly, on that day, and on many others since, I 
experienced intense alienation, which made me direct my gaze 
to the inside, instead of outside, and which ultimately led to the 
escapist state of inner immigration. 16 

It is important to point out that the concept of inner 
immigration has been used in the context of history to refer 
to writers, artists and intellectuals who did not flee Germany 
when the Nazis came to power, but instead remained in the 
country and retreated into their own inner worlds. They 
escaped physical annihilation, while taking the silent attitude 
of dissent. The state of inner immigration, as can be expected, 


16 Writers and intellectuals have referred to their condition of inner 
immigration in Bulgaria. See, for example: Simeon Hadjikosev, 
BeneMKU na e^mpeumun eumpaum [Notes of the Inner Immigrant] 
(2006); Georgi Markovski, BmpemeH eMnrpam- [The Inner Immigrant. 
Interviews] (2002); Veselina Sedlarska, „21 roniiHM cpr^a. MoHonor 
Ha eflHa BMpenma eMnrpaHTKa.“ “21 Years, Wednesday” (2010). 

The poetess Violeta Boeva confesses, “I have this very strange feeling 
in Bulgaria as if I am alone. I felt this way when I was a student at 
school and then at the university before November 10 th . I have never 
felt as a part of this community. Even as very young I used to say that I 
am an inner immigrant” (the translation is mine). 
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persisted after World War II in European countries under 
socialism, a regime as totalitarian as Nazism. Regarding 
the position taken by intellectuals, some became exiles and 
expatriates, others not risking to be outspoken dissidents, 
simply removed themselves from society. 17 As John Coetzee, 
the South African transcultural writer explains there is a third 
way. “The alternatives are not placid servitude on the one hand 
and revolt against servitude on the other. There is a third way, 
chosen by thousands and millions of people every day. It is the 
way of quietism, of willed obscurity, of inner emigration” (12; 
emphasis added). This is a condition defined by self-imposed 
alienation, and an experience of dislocation, especially by way 
of distancing oneself from an oppressive regime, even when 
not being physically displaced. 

In my view, when considering the typology of migration, 
inner immigration could be added as the fourth category to the 
three distinct types, which are usually recognized by analysts. 
The first category is involuntary migration: that of the victimized, 
dispossessed and displaced persons forced to flee their home 
countries, i.e. historically these are slaves and refugees. Secondly, 
there is economic migration, usually undertaken in search of 
employment, career advancement, and a better standard of living. 
Sometimes the migrants from this category are temporarily so. 
They are just “birds of passage” like the Eastern and Southern 
European migrants to the U.S. and Canada of the late 19 th and 


17 The case of the German Democratic Republic is indicative. See Ann 
Stamp Miller, The Cultural Politics of the German Democratic Republic: 
The Voices of Wolf Biermann, Christa Wolf and Heiner Muller (2004). 
“Those who did not leave made themselves unavailable through 
anxious withdrawal into an “inner immigration,” or cynicism - 
such as Christa Wolf and the celebrated playwright Heiner Muller, 
respectively” (Joppke, qtd. in Miller 95). 
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early 20 th centuries. The third category is that of voluntary 
migration or expatriation, which has also been referred to as 
existential , 18 since these migrants choose to leave their home 
country and become foreigners for reasons that are existential 
(G. Madison, “Existential” n. pag.). Looking for the psychological 
consequences of increasing migration, G. Madison contests the 
idea that home is a fixed geographical place, but contends rather 
that the feeling of being-at-home arises from the interactions 
one has with one’s environment. If G. Madison is correct in 
hypothesizing that home can be best defined as interactive, and 
not stationary, therefore more and more people are moving 
in the direction of global homelessness. 19 He concludes that 
existential migration is prompted by self-exile, what I would 
consider a form of inner immigration. 

The concept of existential migration clarifies the possibility that 
‘home’ in its conventional sense constitutes true exile from values 
such as authenticity, awareness, pursuing self-potential, freedom, 
and the ineffability of existence. One’s orienting values determine 
which process is considered exile and which is considered ‘home’. 
In terms of existential migration, the suggestion is that we are 
not-at-home not because we have been exiled from home, but 
rather because we have been exiled by home from ourselves. 
(“Existential” 19; emphasis in the original) 

Horkheimer and Adorno’s statement that “Homeland is 
the state of having escaped” (78) is quite relevant here despite 
the difference in context, since it indicates what Madison 


18 For more see Greg Madison, “Existential Migration.” 

19 For more on this see Greg Madison, The End of Belonging. Untold 
Stories of Leaving Home and the Psychology of Global Relocation 
(2009). 
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has established through his extensive research. Based on the 
phenomenological data gathered by him, he posits that “these 
voluntary migrants are seeking greater possibilities for self- 
actualising, exploring foreign cultures in order to assess their 
own identity, and ultimately grappling with issues of home 
and belonging in the world generally” (1). In addition, I find 
an overlapping between G. Madisons conceptualization of 
existential migration and a previous categorization proposed 
at an earlier time by Bauman in his essay “From Pilgrim to 
Tourist - or a Short History of Identity.” Bauman associates 
identity construction with different types of mobility, 
differentiating between the stroller, the vagabond, the player, 
and the tourist. 20 The last one expresses the changed patterns of 
identity construction in postmodernity, foregrounding restless 
mobility, constant motion, the search for new and exciting 
places. This all leads to a shift in the perception of home, for 
according to Bauman, “‘Home’ lingers at the horizon of the 
tourist as an uncanny mix of shelter and prison. The tourist’s 
favourite slogan is ‘I need more space.’ And the space is the last 
thing one would find at home” (“From Pilgrim” 31). 

Regardless of the motivation behind migration in its 
various manifestations, the Other appears as the common 
denominator in all cases. The fear from the outsider, who 
sometimes posits a real threat, triggers defense-attack 
mechanisms both in the Self and in the state, since both 
individual and collective identities are constructed, as already 
explained, in opposition to an unconscious projection of an 

20 For a recent analysis of the migrant as a political figure, see Thomas 
Nail’s The Figure of the Migrant (2015). Nail focuses on four figures of 
migration from a political perspective: the nomad, the barbarian, the 
vagabond and the proletariat. 
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Other who is not I. Borders are erected to keep the Same safe 
and to keep the foreigners out. Often on the collective level, 
the stranger serves as the adversary who helps define a nation, 
or a people, especially when they have adopted the status of 
elect. The more alien the foreigner is, the better does that 
person function as a repository of the fear, shame and hostility 
the Self feels for the stranger within. Scapegoating is nobody’s 
patent and neither is prejudice based on presumed ethnic and 
cultural differences. 

The Other, experienced as a threat and an invader is often 
demonized as the alien. The very word alien is polysemantic 
and it can refer, firstly, to extra-terrestrials, which are used to 
metaphorically portray cultural differences through biological 
ones, especially in popular culture products. 21 Secondly, the 
word alien refers to immigrants and not only to the unwanted 
ones, but is also used in general terms in the official discourse 
on immigration in the U.S. The word was introduced as a 
term in the 1952 bill, which still functions as the basis of the 
immigration system in the country. Since then this term has been 
used to label several different categories: there are permanent 
and non-permanent resident aliens; alien entrepreneurs (those 
granted investment-based green cards); and even aliens of 
extraordinary ability (Nobel laureates or pop stars who wish to 
emigrate to the U.S.), not to mention the illegal aliens. The word 
is nowadays still in wide circulation, especially in conservative 
political discourse, 22 but there is already a realization that it has 

21 See, for example, Marika Moisseeff, “Aliens as an Invasive Reproductive 
Power in Science Fiction.” 

22 The Republican presidential candidates’ plans for immigration reform 
are indicative of this attitude: Mitt Romney, for example, called for the 
self-deportation of unauthorized immigrants in 2012; Donald Trump 
has also proposed a plan for the massive deportation of millions of 
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a disparaging connotation demonizing the immigrant. This 
realization has made the use of the word in the media discourse 
on immigration drop in recent years, 23 where preference is given 
to other less derogatory expressions. 

Translating difference is for me the definition of the job 
of the teacher, and a major goal of academic work in the area 
of cultural studies, as I understand it to be. For example, I open 
my first of a series of lectures on the history of immigration 
and multiculturalism in Canada with one of the most flagrant 
examples of mistranslating the Other as alien through images of 
monstrosity. Jacques Cartier, the French explorer of Canada who 
undertook three expeditions between 1534 and 1541 to present- 
day Newfoundland and the Gulf of St Lawrence, wrote in his 
journals that the inhabitants of these alien lands “have only one 
leg,” and “possessing no anus, [they] never eat or digest” (Cook 
82). This piece of writing always amazes me because it reveals 
with immense clarity that “We never see other people, only the 
monsters we make of them,” in the words of Colson Whitehead 
(266), unless a conscious effort is made to open oneself to the 
Other along the lines proposed by Kristeva. 

To continue with the illustrations, in the case of the U.S. 
different groups have been branded as the alien Other based 
on diverse criteria: racial, ethnic, national, or religious in the 

illegal immigrants, the repeal of birthright citizenship, and building a 
wall across the entire Southern border. The debate about immigration 
and its legalization, enforcement and removal is center-stage in the 
ongoing presidential campaign, once again bringing to light the facts 
that there are “11.5 million now living and working in the shadows; 4 
million US-citizen children with at least one undocumented parent” 
(Mai Ngai n. pag.). 

23 See Emily Guskin, “’Illegal,’ undocumented,’ unauthorized’: News 
media shift language on immigration.” 
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resurgent waves of nativism in American history. The examples 
of those who have been scapegoated are many - all those 
strangers at the gates and within the gates, those “unmeltable 
ethnics,” 24 the “white ethnics” (Rose 226), 25 perceived also as the 
“destabilizers” and “disuniters” (Rose 246). Ever since 1790 the 
U.S.populationhas been classifiedracially, though thecategories 
have changed with the times, often confusing nationality with 
race. This manner of classification has been used to exclude 
certain groups from civic participation often taking extreme 
forms. Examples abound: the extermination and relocation of 
Native Americans; the enslavement of African-Americans; the 
separate but equal policy after slavery; the xenophobia towards 
the Irish, and the South-Europeans: Italians and Slavs, in the 
mid-19 th century; the “Yellow Peril” - the denial of citizenship 
to Asians, and the racist immigration quotas of the 1920s; 26 
the pro-Hitler stereotyping of German-Americans during 
WWI; the internment of Japanese-Americans during World 
War II; the less militaristic but equally prevalent and movie- 
perpetuated stereotyping of the Italian-Americans as criminals 
and Mafiosos; the anti-communist crusades of the 20 th century 

24 In reference to the title of Michael Novak’s book The Rise of the 
Unmeltable Ethnics, where he claims that the second- and even third- 
generation immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe were 
considered in many ways culturally, socially, and even racially inferior 
to the white Protestants by the majority. 

25 For an in-depth analysis see Noel Ignatieff, How the Irish Became White 
(1995); Matthew Jacobson, Whiteness of a Different Color. European 
Immigrants and the Alchemy of Race (1998); David Roediger, Working 
Towards Whiteness. How America’s Immigrants Became White. The 
Strange Journey from Ellis Island to the Suburbs (2005). 

26 The 1924 quota system favored immigration from Northern and 
Western Europe, restricted that from Southern and Eastern Europe, 
and excluded Asians altogether. The principle of national origin and 
race was applied as a filter for who was allowed to enter the U.S. 
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(the “Red Scare”)- After the fall of communism and the end 
of the Cold War, many concluded, even before the events of 
9/11, that the “Red Scare” would be supplanted by the “Green 
Menace.” 27 Arab-Americans have been conceptualized even 
before 9/11 as the new visible enemy against whom repressive 
measures should be taken. 

A more recent example of scapegoating in American 
society is to be discovered in Huntingtons book Who are We?: 
The Challenge to Americas National Identity. Here American 
national identity is perceived as threatened by the many 
immigrants “maintaining dual loyalties and dual citizenship” 
(4). Huntington claims that “[t]he celebration of diversity 
replaced emphasis on what Americans had in common. 
The national unity and sense of national identity created by 
work and war in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
consolidated in the world wars of the twentieth century seemed 
to be eroding” (4). The unassimilable aliens of recent years, who 
are currently on the rise, according to Huntington, are coming 
this time in the form of a “Brown Wave” of Latin American 
immigrants, perceived once again as a threat to the very core 
of American identity. The reason for this, as far as Huntingtons 
arguments go, is that not only is the status of many of these 
immigrants illegal, but also that they do not strive towards 
linguistic and cultural assimilation, mainly because they 
are regionally segregated within Spanish-speaking enclaves. 
Huntington declares that there is “No Americano dream. There 

27 See for example John Esposito, The Islamic Threat. (1992); John 
Esposito, Political Islam: Beyond the Green Menace. February 6, 2002. 
<http://arches.uga.edu/~godlas/espo.html>; Leon Hadar, “The Green 
Peril. Creating the Islamic Fundamentalist Threat” Policy Analysis 177 
(August 27, 1992). <http://www.cato.org/pubs/pas/pa-177.htm>. 
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is only the American Dream created by the Anglo-Protestant 
society Mexican-Americans will share in that dream and in 
that society only if they dream in English” (Who are We? 256). 
However, his claim has been proven erroneous by several 
sociological surveys carried out subsequently. 28 

So far history has proved that Americans can be held 
together, despite the many shameful historical exceptions 
cited above, by common beliefs in self-government, and a self¬ 
perception verbalized as Walt Whitmans “nation of nations,” 
John Kennedy’s “nation of immigrants,” or in the even more 
valid from a socio-political perspective “nation of citizens.” 29 It 
remains to be seen whether Europe, under the pressure of the 
current crisis, would succeed in “developing an elastic and ever- 
expanding culture” (Rose 20) like the U.S. and Canada who have 
ultimately managed to accommodate a great variety of ethnic 
and racial groups. There are several lessons that can be learned 
from U.S. history concerning the accommodation of diversity 
and Otherness, but whether this model has any cogency for a 
(dis)/united Europe in its current state of development is unclear, 
and whether it can be emulated is doubtful. 

Weiner Sollors, for example, looked for an answer to the 
crucial question: How can consent be achieved in a country 
whose citizens are of such heterogeneous descent? The answer 

28 For more on this see Frank Bean, Susan Brown & Ruben Rumbaut, 
“Mexican Political and Economic Incorporation” Perspectives on Politics 
4.2 (2006): 309-313; Ruben Rumbaut, “English Plus: Exploring the 
Socioeconomic Benefits of Bilingualism in Southern California” The 
Bilingual Advantage (2014) <http://dx.doi.org/10.2139/ssrn.2440950>; 
Ruben G. Rumbaut, Douglas S. Massey, & Frank D. Bean, “Linguistic Life 
Expectancies: Immigrant Language Retention in Southern California” 
Population and Development Review 32.3 (September 2006): 447-460. 

29 See T. Alexander Aleinkoff and Ruben Rumbaut, “Terms of Belonging: 
Are Models of Membership Self-Fulfilling Prophecies?” 
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lay, he concluded, in the desire to be accepted as a citizen, 
which ultimately works against the cultural differences based 
on various myths and realities of one’s descent that otherwise 
would lead to fragmentation and discord. Lawrence Fuchs joined 
him in claiming that the cement of American nationhood lies 
in “voluntary pluralism based on individual rights protected by 
the civic culture” (xvii). Pluralism has traditionally been cited as 
the defining characteristic of the American multiethnic model. 
It has been perceived as a predominantly positive influence, not 
considering far-right Tea Party ideology. James Madison, and 
Alexis de Tocqueville before him, extolled the virtues of American 
pluralism in ensuring egalitarianism: “Extend the sphere and you 
take in a greater variety of parties and interests; you make it less 
probable that a majority of the whole will have a common motive 
to invade the rights of other citizens” (127). In American society 
the divergence of ethnic political interests is seen as a guarantee 
against a severe clash of interests within the country. One of the 
merits of pluralism is that “the more diverse the interests among 
the population are, the more limited the disruptive potential of 
each single clash of interests will be” (Kroes, Them 37). The second 
major factor, alongside citizenship for overcoming the potentially 
divisive effect of ethnic pluralism, is the uniquely American type 
of regionalism. In the U.S., in contrast to Europe, ethnic diversity 
lacks geographic specificity. The crosscutting of ethnic groups 
in social and geographic terms precludes the entrenchment of a 
particular group in a particular place, and therefore any claims for 
separatism. 

Yet, the potentially cohesive concept of citizenship is made 
problematic by the complex hierarchy of acceptability and 
acceptance in the U.S. The gap between the image of American 
multiethnic society as egalitarian and the ethnically based 
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hierarchies has widened, leading to the pervasive idea that 
certain groups: Arabs and Muslims, Mexicans and Latinos, are 
“unassimilable.” Milton Gordons theory of assimilation, though 
dating from the 1960s, may still be applied to explain why even 
when civic assimilation happens, “identifkational assimilation” 
(169) which results in the formation of the self-image of an 
unhyphenated American is not accomplished, and this may 
eventually trigger radicalization of the feeling of Otherness. 
A major requirement for identifkational assimilation of an 
individual or a group to take place is the absence of prejudice 
and discrimination in the “core society” towards them. 

Once again, Arab-Americans could serve as a case in 
point. Seen from a historical perspective, they may have been 
incorporated structurally, institutionally, economically and even 
culturally in American society. However, the existing prejudices 
towards them preclude them from becoming full-fledged 
members of society though they have been formally accepted in it 
as its citizens. This leads to their experiencing a ‘twoness’ similar 
to that of African-Americans, as poetically evoked by W. E. B. 
Du Bois, 30 which is an outcome of the discriminatory pressures 
exerted from the outside that serve to maintain ethnic Otherness. 
The anxiety accompanying ones problematic identification 
because of its duality, which arises because of the positioning of 
the subject within society, was powerfully expressed by Anika 
Rahman in The New York Times a week after 9/11: 


30 “It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of 
always looking at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measuring 
one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt 
and pity. One ever feels his two-ness,—an American, a Negro; two 
souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in 
one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder” (Du Bois 2). 
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I became a United States citizen four years ago because of my long 
love affair with New York City. After living here for a decade, I felt 
like a New Yorker. In this open city, it seems so easy to feel that you 
can invent yourself and create a unique life... I am a Bangladeshi 
woman and my last name is Rahman, a Muslim name. I have 
read many stories about Sikhs being attacked, mosques being 
threatened, and Arab-Americans and other Americans from 
India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and elsewhere keeping their children 
at home ... I am so used to thinking about myself as a New 
Yorker that it took me a few days to begin to see myself as a 
stranger might: a Muslim woman, an outsider, perhaps an 
enemy of the city. Before last week, I had thought of myself as a 
lawyer, a feminist, a wife, a sister, a friend, a woman on the street. 
Now I begin to see myself as a brown woman who bears a vague 
resemblance to the images of terrorists we see on television and 
in the newspapers ... As I become identified as someone outside 
the New York community, I feel myself losing the power to define 
myself and losing that wonderful sense of belonging to this city. In 
away, the open city becomes closed, (n. pag.) 

The War on Terror and the war of terror continue to 
escalate not only in the U.S., but also throughout the world, and 
this situation has forced many Arabs and Muslims to reexamine 
their identity in the West. Are they Arabs and Muslims living 
in America, for example, or are they Americans with Arab 
and Muslim background? In other words, are they insiders or 
outsiders, Same or Others? These questions bring in clear relief 
the distinction between citizenship and membership in any 
society. The first one is legal and institutionalized, while the 
second is socially constructed, individualized and problematic. 
The racist pressures from the dominant society often lead to a 
“thickening” of identity and to the “forging of reactive ethnicity 
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in the face of perceived threats, persecution, discrimination and 
exclusion [which] is not uncommon” (Rumbaut, “Reaping” 3). 

Therefore, Americas original sin - racism is perpetuated 
through neonativism in the wake of 9/11 linked not just to the 
terrorist acts, but also to the rise in the number of immigrants, 
both legal and illegal, alongside with the failure to solve the 
question of illegal immigration in the U.S. The facts show that 
since 1970 the number of immigrants to the U.S. has more than 
quadrupled. It has grown from 9.6 million in 1970 to 41.3 million 
in 2013, out of which 28 % were Mexican born. These unresolved 
issues are snowballing and instigating a society of contempt. The 
pendulum in politics, for instance, is swinging to the far right 
in reaction to the fear of the ‘browning’ of America ever since 
the first Obama administration came to power. The reaction 
includes the militarization of the American border, especially 
to the South, the cruel and inhuman policy of deportation of 
people, 31 increase in the group of the “coyotes” - the professional 
smugglers of immigrants in American. 

The challenges of American pluralism have been and are 
still played out in the context of its civic culture. What remains 
to be seen is whether the American concept of citizenship 
will be able to withstand the severe challenges in the current 
crisis. In actuality, all the post-9/11 acts adopted by the U.S. 
government have been brazen in their hardline. Blatantly 
restrictive bills have been passed on state levels as well. 32 In 


31 For more on this see Daniel Kanstroom’s Deportation Nation (2010), 
which reveals how deportation has been implemented as the legal tool 
to control immigration flow as a result of the xenophobic tendencies 
in American society. 

32 Such is the adoption of the Arizona stringent law on immigration in 
2010, with five more states following suit: Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Utah, and Indiana. 
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addition, if it succeeds in withstanding, will the U.S. remain 
a valid model for the European Union of federal states, as 
Benjamin Franklin suggested in 1787? 

When compared to America, “the permanently 
unfinished country” (Glazer 3), Europe in the current stage 
of the federal project is facing similar challenges, especially in 
the context of the refugee crisis of 2015. The question “One 
America - or Many?” stands with equal force for Europe, 
ever since it witnessed a massive retribalization 33 in the post- 
1989 period meant to counteract the globalizing effects of 
economy, technology and communication, and the political 
urge towards federalization. Masses have retreated to 
ethnicity as a refuge from the breakdown of larger previously 
coherent centers of power as the nation-states. This return to 
imagined communities, and a continuous reference to maps 
that are more mental and psychological than real, have led 
to the resurgence of regionalism and nationalism in Europe. 
Thus, the identification with a particular region has had a 
disintegrative effect that would make it hard to implement 
the American model of ethnic pluralism. The pluralistic 
heterogeneity of the U.S. has so far served as a bulwark against 
the divisive forces, which have shaken Europe and continue to 
shake it. Still, the contending positions in the debate between 
the assimilationists and the pluralists regarding the foreigners 
are similar. Should the foreigners be let in or should they be 
left out? How hospitable can Europe allow itself to be to the 
guests clamoring at its door? 

Within ‘united’ Europe no one is immune to prejudice from 

33 Refer to Caryl Phillips’s The European Tribe (1992) where the author 
uses the term tribalism to draw comparison between tribal conflict in 
Africa and barbaric acts of racism and genocide in Europe. 
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the “core society” or to being scapegoated either. Bulgarians, 
too, have been demonized as the Other in the recent history of 
the Union. There was severe discrimination against Bulgarians 
in 2013, involving massive media attacks, signing of petitions, 
organizing crusades, initiated by British politicians both in 
power and in opposition, most prominently by Nigel Farage, 
the leader of the U.K. Independence Party, a Eurosceptic, right- 
wing, populist party. 34 At the time, the British administration 
tried to introduce draconic measures against the feared influx 
of unwanted “immigrants” from Bulgaria and Romania clearly 
perceived as aliens, even though Bulgarians could not de facto 
“immigrate” to the U.K., as they were already E.U. nationals. The 
cause for concern was that after January 1,2014 when restrictions 
on citizens of the two countries lapsed under Schengen, they were 
free to move to, and find work in Britain, and that they might 
become a financial burden to the country. Acting on these fears, 
the U.K. Prime Minister was prepared even to defy European 
law by restricting social benefits to immigrants from Bulgaria 
and Romania. In other words, seen from a certain perspective, 
Bulgarians, too, have been cast in the role of the undesirable, 
not-‘white’-enough immigrants, perceived as unassimilable by 
North Europeans. 

The current refugee crisis provides ample examples 
concerning the perception and representation of Otherness 
also from the point of view of the Bulgarian national. On 

34 See UK Independence party leader Nigel Farage on BBC Question Time 
(January 2013). <http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=pfosifJmm6s>; 
Nigel Morris, “Ukip leader Nigel Farage puts threat of immigrant 
crime wave at centre stage for European elections” The Independent 
September 20, 2013. <http://www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
ukip-leader-nigel-farage-puts-threat-of-immigrant-crime-wave-at- 
centre-stage-for-european-elections-8827685.html>. 
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the one hand, there have been numerous non-government 
volunteer organizations in Bulgaria set up for the purpose of 
providing food, clothing and medicine to the refugees when 
they first started coming into the country in 2012-2013. Such 
was, for example, the Friends of the Refugees in Bulgaria, 35 
which was granted the “Person of the Year” award for 2013 
by the Bulgarian Helsinki Committee, an independent non¬ 
government committee for human rights. Similarly, the 
Bulgarian Red Cross worked hard to provide humanitarian 
aid to the refugees. They have been also aided by voluntary 
donations made by Bulgarian citizens to the local Red Cross 
or directly to reception centers. The Bulgarian government 
was initially unprepared for the influx of refugees, which 
was unprecedented in the country’s modern history as the 
Southern border of the European Union. The government was 
slow to take the necessary measures to provide not just housing 
and subsistence, but most of all the speedy processing of the 
documents required to grant the ‘illegal’ immigrants coming 
in from Turkey refugee status so that they could move on to 
where they desired. 

Then, for all those who have helped the refugees, there are 
many who have seen them as a threat most of all to the country’s 
limited economic resources, but also to Bulgarian identity and 
security. These fears seriously exacerbated the political crisis of 
2013 in the country. The average salary in Bulgaria at the time was 
€400, the average pension - less than €100. There were protests 
in the streets for months on end, including a two-month occupy 
movement by students of Sofia University in the autumn of 2013, 


35 See the site of the group Friends of the Refugees: <http://priyateli.org/ 
en/about-us/>. 
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asking for the immediate resignation of the government and for 
new parliamentary elections. Seven people set themselves on fire 
that year 36 - a desperate, deadly act of protest against low living 
standards and the rampant corruption in the country 

However, despite the relatively low number of refugees 
coming into Bulgaria at the time, the backlash in the country 
was serious with xenophobic sentiments running high. It was 
not surprising that at the height of the 2013 severe political and 
economic crisis radical nationalistic sentiments were on the 
rise. The ultra-nationalist party “Ataka” won 7.3 % of the vote 
in the elections for Parliament in 2013, a percentage, which fell 
to 4.53% in the subsequent elections in 2014. This organization 
wants Bulgaria out of NATO, pursues a persistent anti-European 
policy, and is believed to be supported by Russia to espouse pro- 
Russian interests in Bulgaria. It has also continuously vilified 
both the Turkish and Muslim minorities (calling for a ban on the 
construction of mosques, for instance), and the Roma minority 
in Bulgaria. “Ataka” has remained an extremist, fundamentalist 
party and has been recognized as such by most Bulgarians. 

Even as I am writing these words, new creative 
products are being released in Bulgaria, reflecting (on) the 
refugee as Other in this country. For example, the Bulgarian 
movie „C r bfltijmmeTo“ [ Sadilishteto ], translated as The 
Judgment (2014), which was the 2015 Bulgarian nomination 
for an Oscar, addresses these issues by portraying life near 
the Bulgarian-Turkish-Greek border, and the smuggling 
of Syrian refugees across, which involves trekking up a 
dangerous peak in the Rodopi mountains, allegorically 


36 One of the cases of self-immolation is the subject of the documentary 
movie Flame - a short film about Plamen Goranov , directed and produced 
by dress code (2014). < http://www.plamengoranovfilm.com/>. 
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named the Judgment. Equally powerful in putting center- 
stage the current refugee drama of survival, the relationship 
between Same and Other, Us and Them, and the related 
ethical questions, has been the photo-exhibition The Strange 
Other, 37 which aimed at showing the individual faces and the 
personal stories of refugees in Bulgaria from a perspective 
that is often filtered out of the main news. 

The photographic exhibition submerged the viewer in 
entire darkness within the huge empty space of what used 
to be the House of the Bulgarian-Soviet Friendship in the 
pre-1989 period. And there, interrupted only by the echo 
of one’s footsteps, the viewer is confronted with the gentle 
flickering light of the giant photorealistic portraits, four on 
three sides of the enormous hall. 38 Each portrait alternates 
with a short text in both Bulgarian and English, providing 
briefly the story and the name of the person portrayed. The 
Syrians’ narratives focus on their traumatic escape from 
war, while those of the Bulgarians - on their interactions 
with the alien Other. The photographs and narratives merge 
in a polyphony of voices - the most moving belonging to 
several children 39 - all of them telling heart-breaking stories 
about the loss of home, school, family and loved ones. 

The exhibition included a film alongside the portrait 
photography, documenting the traumatic stories of a number of 
refugees. These were based on interviews with several families 
living in Stara Zagora, and with people residing in the refugee 

37 For more information see the accompanying site to the exhibition He- 
no3Hamunm dpye [The Strange Other]: <http://www.nepoznatiatdrug. 
org/exhibition>. 

38 See Photos 11 and 12 in the Appendix. 

39 See Photos 13 and 14 in the Appendix. 
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camps in Harmanli and Sofia. The organizers of the project 
and the photographers 40 considered it equally important to 
present the point of views of the Bulgarians from the villages of 
Kalishte, Telish and Rozovo, where tension between the locals 
and the foreigners arose. In 2014, the villagers from Telish 
refused to allow the building of a camp near their village. Those 
from Kalishte did not want the children of refugees to study 
in the same school alongside Bulgarian kids, and in Rozovo 
a protest was held against those foreigners who tried to settle 
in the village. These stories made headlines at the time, and 
the Bulgarians were pigeonholed in mainstream discourse as 
racist, intolerant xenophobes. The team of The Strange Other 
revisited these hotspots of ethnic tension to record the feelings 
and attitudes of those involved and succeeded in revealing the 
personal stories and the motivation behind the actions of both 
sides. The viewer comes to realize that the disturbing reality 
from which the refugees are running away is what Bulgarians 
fear the Syrian refugees might bring with them to Bulgaria: the 
loss of land, home and identity. 

The Other founded on indoctrinated xenophobic and 
racist criteria reflecting the pigments of our imagination can 
become at any moment a threatening and monstrous alien. 
Once again I can provide a personal example. In the early 1990s 
one of my classmates from the English Language High School 
in Sofia, who had married an Iraqi, at that time a student in 
Bulgaria, and had had a daughter with him, decided to divorce 
him on the grounds of cultural differences. The divorce 
procedure was going nowhere and after a fierce argument 


40 The team working on the project includes Emmy Barouh - conception; 
Elena Drumeva - adaptation; Boryana Telbis - text; Phelia Barouh - 
photographs. 
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between them in front of her home near Pliska Hotel in Sofia 
the man stabbed my friend several times with a knife, which 
he then turned on himself. Both of them died in hospital from 
their wounds. Their daughter, an Arab-Bulgarian, was left an 
orphan and was adopted a couple of years later with the help of 
several other classmates of ours by an American family in the 
Chicago area. In other words, I feel the personal compulsion 
through the current study to face my own misgivings and 
prejudice, my own suspicion and distrust, which originated in 
this real and very painful experience of loss. 

Following the overview of “ownness” and “foreignness” 
in theoretical terms and in a range of specific examples from 
American and Bulgarian points of view, I proceed in the 
subsequent chapter with the discussion of transculturalism 
as a methodological perspective against the background of 
transculturality as one of the aspects of globalization. 
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Transculturalism: 
From Theory to Practice and Back 


The 21 st century is defined by increasing migratory flows under 
the pressures of economic globalization 1 and the development 
of digital communication technologies. In the terminology 
offered by Arjun Appadurai, who considers globalization as a 
process of both homogenization and heterogenization, there 
are “five dimensions of global cultural flows”: “ethnoscape, 
mediascape, technoscape, financescape, and ideoscape” (33), 
which are in flux and constant interaction. As Trojanow 
indicates, “We can be nomads again. The latest digital 
technologies free us from the territorial roots implicit in any 
process of sedentarization and allow us to access and to add to the 
knowledge historically accumulated” (Dagnino, Transcultural 
37). The development of new communication technologies 
has led to two major consequences: time-space compression 
(Harvey) 2 and a major identity shift, as formulated by Manuel 
Castells. I find highly appropriate the definition of identity that 

1 For a detailed analysis of globalization, and the interrelation between 
the economic, political, cultural and literary aspects of the concept see 
Paul Jay, Global Matters. The Transnational Turn in Literary Studies 
(2010); Liam Connell and Nicky Marsh, Literature and Globalization: 
A Reader (2011). 

2 This concept was first introduced by David Harvey in The Condition of 
Postmodernity: An Enquiry into the Origins of Cultural Change (1990). 
It was further developed by Arjun Appadurai in Modernity at Large: 
Cultural Dimensions of Globalization (1996), and Zygmunt Bauman in 
Globalization: The Human Consequences (1998). 
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he provides from a sociological perspective: “the process of 
construction of meaning on the basis of a cultural attribute, 
or a related set of cultural attributes, that is given priority 
over other sources of meaning” (6). These cultural attributes 
may be related to one’s biology, religious affiliations, power 
relations, social institutions, geographical location, historical 
background, etc. Identities may be either chosen or imposed, 
as Castells claims, but they are entirely socially constructed. 
The view that identity is a coherent and stable structure is now 
considered obsolete. One’s identity, or rather identities, is in a 
constant state of flux, endlessly in the process of creation often 
in the act of intercultural mixing. In the words of Trojanow, 
“[t]oday with the crisscrossing of the cultural impulses 
across the physical world and the internet, every individual 
is potentially Alexandrian” (Dagnino, Transcultural 39). This 
leads to an increased interconnectedness and new mobility 
patterns - physical and virtual - as more deterritorialized 
people move across national and cultural boundaries. 

The second decade of the 21st century has been labeled 
“Transmodernity,” or “Hyper-modernity,” which, according 
to Dagnino is characterized not only by pervasive economic 
globalization, but also by the internationalization of war, the 
growth of multicultural societies, the escalation of virulent 
ethnic conflicts, denationalization, cosmopolitanism, renewed 
liberal humanism and religious fundamentalism, mass 
displacements and neo-nomadism (“Global Mobility” n. pag.). 
Dagnino summarizes in a table her periodization of the modes 
of modernity within a century: from the beginning of the 20 th 
to the first decade of the 21 st . She provides the socio-economic 
context and major developments of each period, alongside the 
prevailing ideological constructs, dominant cultural practices, 
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mobility practices and the way all these are reflected in creative 
literary expressions (“Global Modernity” n. pag.). She aims to 
overcome the Western-centric models of classification, which is 
hardly possible in such a periodization, which is entirely based 
on a Euro-American / Western model of modernity Despite 
being too “over-simplified” and “schematically structuralist,” as 
Dagnino herself realizes, and following a rather unilinear and 
evolutionist direction in its layout from Middle Moderinity to 
Hyper-Modernity, this approach presents in a clear manner the 
major shifts in society, the concomitant critical perspectives 
and their artistic manifestations. Dagnino uses the term 
“pancontinental acculturation” to emphasize the blurring of 
boundaries on a regional and on a continental scale, which 
complicate the homogenizing processes of globalization. 
Indeed, she warns of the danger of seeing globalization only 
as the process of Westernized homogenization of different 
cultures, a thesis which has been expounded by other critics 
before her, for whom the common,’ global culture is the 
American one. 3 Seen from such a perspective globalization 
equals Americanization, hence anti-global movements are 
often equally anti-American ones. 

Border-crossing has always been part of human history, 
yet in the 21st century international migration has intensified 
as a result not only of industrialization and technological 
advancement, which have made it easier, cheaper and quicker 
to be on the move, but because of displacements resulting from 
war and conflict. As a consequence many migrants no longer 
live and work in just one country, but change places, and new 
family models emerge with parents, sometimes from different 

3 For such a view see, for example, Rob Kroes, Buffalo Bill; Rob Kroes, If 
You’ve Seen One. 
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countries of origin, who raise their children in another cultural 
context. These new migratory flows have affected societies 
at large, as well as individual lifestyles, views and attitudes, 
especially those of and towards the Other. 

Currently, there are more regional and international 
migrants than ever before in recorded history. According to 
the International Organization on Migration one in seven has 
migrated: 1 billion in total number. 4 There are an estimated 
232 million international migrants, and 740 million internal 
migrants in the world, as stated in the 2015 World Migration 
Report. 5 The figures that really stand out today are those 
concerning the global forced displacement, which according 
to the United Nations Refugee Agency, has accelerated in 2014, 
reaching an unprecedented nearly 60 million individuals by the 
end of that year, who “were forcibly displaced worldwide as a 
result of persecution, conflict, generalized violence, or human 
rights violations” (UNCHR 2). 

These figures will doubtless continue to rise, bearing in 
mind the number of people who are currently displaced. As I am 
writing these words, the numbers keep rising: as of the beginning 
of October 2015, more than half a million refugees, of which 21% 
children, have come to Europe by sea, mostly through Greece 
and Italy. The death toll has risen to over 3 000 who drowned in 
the effort. 22 000 individuals had passed through the territory of 
Bulgaria as of October 2015, according to data provided by the 
Ministry of Interior, making the country a secondary route for 
smuggling people seeking to enter the European Union. As of 

4 See “The Future of Migration: Building Capacities for Change,” World 
Migration Report 2010. 

5 See “Migrants and Cities: New Partnerships to Manage Mobility,” World 
Migration Report 2015. December 11, 2015 < http://publications.iom. 
int/system/files/wmr2015_en.pdf > 
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October 2015 there were 2 256 people on record in the refugee 
centers in Bulgaria, awaiting registration and the documents 
that would allow them to move further West, of whom over 
1 300 were reported Syrians. 6 However, the figures are rising 
at an astounding speed, as the International Organization for 
Migration announced that the symbolic milestone was passed 
on December 21, 2015, when more than 1, 006, 000 had crossed 
into Europe both by land and sea. 7 

These phenomena require an urgent examination and this 
is where the concept of the transcultural can be applied. I base 
my analysis on the notion of transculturality and transculturism 
as conceptualized by Wolfgang Welsch, Mikhail Epstein, 
Frank Schulze-Engler and Arianna Dagnino. Transculturality 
refers to the “realities of individual and collective lifeworlds” 
(Schulze-Engler ix), an outcome of the all the aforementioned 
developments, and expresses the confluential processes of 
cultural intermingling and transformation. Transculturality 
involves the “formation of multifaceted, fluid identities 
resulting from diverse cultural encounters” (Nordin et al. ix). 
As a concept it “fosters an inclusive, rather than exclusive, 
understanding of culture as characterized by differences; it 
emphasizes the need for groups to identify common ground 
among cultures, and the need for the individual to acknowledge 
the foreign within oneself in order to be able to comprehend 
others” (Nordin x). 


6 This data was provided in the evening edition of BTV News on October 
8, 2015. <http://btvnovinite.bg/article/svetut/nad-polovin-milion-sa- 
bezhancite-ot-nachaloto-na-godinata.html>. 

7 For more on the statistics, which appear outdated with each passing 
day, see “Migrant Crisis: Migration to Europe Explained in Graphics,” 
BBC News, January, 28 2016 <http://www.bbc.com/news/world- 
europe- 34131911>. 
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Transculturality is related to neo-nomadism - a 21 st century 
ethnographic term - as suggested by Dagnino 8 and Anthony 
DAndrea. 9 It is another way of conceptualizing the interplay 
between global hypermobility and identity construction. 
Dagnino describes the neo-nomads as “postnational subjects 
whose mobility creates non-linear, seldom unpredictable 
flows of movement and who inhabit spaces (countries) 
through an alternative and alternating pattern of temporary 
deterritorializations and reterritorializations” (Dagnino, 
“Transcultural Writers” 6). 

Research centers have been set up in recent years 
dedicated to the study and analysis of transculturality in the 
humanities and social sciences. 10 Most researchers agree that 

8 See Dagnino’s chapter “Global Nomadism, Multiple Modes of (Post-) 
Modernity, and a New Cultural Order” in Transcultural Writers and 
Novels in the Age of Global Mobility. 

9 See Anthony DAndrea, “Neo-Nomadism: A Theory of Post-Identitar- 
ian Mobility in the Global Age.” 

10 Several such research centers are: In Search of Transcultural Memory in 
Europe (ISTME), <http://www.transculturalmemoryineurope.net/>; 
The Center for Transcultural Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose work started in the mid-1980s and reached its heyday in the 
1990s with projects focusing on the internationalization of culture 
and communication carried out with research centers in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Mainland China, Russia, India, France, Germany, England 
and Canada, <http://www.sas.upenn.edu/transcult/index.html>; The 
Center for Transcultural Research and Media Practice at the Dublin 
Institute of Technology (since 2004); The Center for Transcultural 
Writing and Research at Lancaster University, established in 2006, 
which has been involved in a number of projects including the 
Writing for Liberty, and Authors and the World projects, <http:// 
www.authorsandtheworld.com/>; The Cluster of Excellence “Asia 
and Europe in a Global Context: The Dynamics of Transculturality 
at Heidelberg University,” consisting of a network of interdisciplinary 
researchers, was established in 2007 in Germany. Its work is dedicated 
to “examining the processes of exchange between cultures and 
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transculturality is a phenomenon defined by the “transversal, the 
transactional, the translational, and the transgressive aspects 
of contemporary behavior and imagination” (Ong 4). The 
majority of them recognize a common transcultural approach 
in identity building, cultural interactions and the creative 
works, which reflect them. Welsch distinguishes transculturality 
on a macro-level (“Transculturality” 204) defined as the new 
condition of cultural permeations. The same idea is espoused 
by Dagnino, who also interprets transculturality broadly as 
the overcoming of dichotomies between North and South, 
the West and the Rest (Dagnino, “Global Mobility” 133). 
For Epstein the transcultural interaction on the macro-level 
involves “interference,” and ‘“dispersion of the symbolic values 
of each culture in the field of others” (“Transculture” 334). 

Secondly, transculturality is activated in the process 
of self-identification, leading to the “self-distancing, self- 

establishing the concept of transculturality as a basic approach in the 
humanities and social sciences” between and within Asia and Europe, 
<http://www.asia-europe.uni-heidelberg.de/en/home.html>. The Cluster 
offers a Masters of Arts and a Doctoral Program, and publishes 
an online peer-reviewed academic journal Transcultural Studies, 
<http://journals.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/index.php/transcultural/ 
index>; Transculturations: Nordic Network of Transcultural Literary 
Studies at Bergen University coordinates research within the field in 
the Nordic countries, <http://www.uib.no/en/rg/transcult/23148/ 
aims>; The International Institute for Diasporic and Transcultural 
Studies (IIDTS) is a transnational institute incorporating Jean Moulin 
University (Lyon, France), the University of Cyprus, Sun Yat-sen 
University (Canton, China) and Liverpool Hope University (UK). 
This is a research network studying cultural representation (and 
self-representation) of diasporic communities throughout the world. 
L’lnstitut detudes Transtextuelles et Transculturelles (IETT), <http:// 
www.iett.eu/> This institute sponsors the trilingual academic journal 
Transtext(e)s-Transcultures: A Journal of Global Cultural Studies, 
<http://transtexts.revues.org/>. The list is by no means exhaustive. 
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estrangement and self-criticism of one’s own cultural identities 
and assumptions” (Epstein and Berry 307). For Epstein this 
comprises the experience of “being beyond” any specific 
culture or cultural identity (“On Transculture” 332). Trojanow 
expresses a similar view when he suggests that identity is 
produced “aus sich heraus, from within itself,” and bears “the 
colors of its transformation” (Dagnino, Transcultural 39). This 
involves one’s dispatriation, as outlined in the Preface, when 
origins are still perceived as essential, but are transcended and 
enriched. In this interpretation transculturality is an individual 
existential condition (Dagnino, Transcultural 175) functioning 
on the micro-level in Welsch’s terms (“Rethinking” 3). Here 
“transculture implies diffusion of initial cultural identities as 
individuals cross the borders of various cultures and assimilate 
them” (Epstein, “Transculture” 334). Epstein uses the principle 
of extralocality or “exotopy” 11 as formulated by Mikhail 
Bakhtin to further clarify transculturality on the micro-level. 
“In order to understand, it is immensely important for the 
person who understands to be located outside the object of his 
or her creative understanding - in time, in space, in culture ... 
In the realm of culture, outsidedness is a most powerful factor 
in understanding” (Bakhtin qtd. in Epstein, “Transculture” 
330-331; emphasis in the original). T. Todorov, too, applies the 
Bakhtinian concept of exotopy in the sense of non-belonging 
to a given culture: “According to Bakhtin, not only is exotopy 
not an obstacle to thorough knowledge of this culture, it is a 
necessary condition of it” ( Morals 4; emphasis in the original). 

It should be noted that in my understanding of 
transculturality, I find unfeasible the suggestion that a complete 


11 In Russian vnenakhodimost , or “outsidedness” (Epstein, “Transcul 
ture” 332). 
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defamiliarization and dissociation from one’s primary culture 
takes places (Dagnino, Transcultural 4). Rather, as my own 
personal experience of transculturality has revealed to me, it 
“does not fully release us from our “primary” cultural bodies” 
(Epstein, Transformative 61). However, the process of critical 
self-reflexivity is undeniably based on maintaining a critical 
distance from the object of reflection. 

Transculturalism, on the other hand, is a critical term, 
which originates from the social sciences: social psychology, 
anthropology 12 and philosophy. 13 It has been defined in a 
number of different ways depending on the field. It has been 
adopted by social scientists, for instance, to refer to the outcome 
of intercultural contact in culturally diverse populations, such 
as those in the United States and Canada, underscoring their 
pluralistic nature, which involves “seeing oneself in the other” 
(Cuccioletta 1). In cultural studies it is used to refer to the 
complex interconnection between cultures by focusing on 
the diversity of lifestyles, practices and artefacts, which travel 
beyond national cultures and seep into other. 

Gunew outlines three main traditions, which merge in the 
current conceptualization of transculturalism: the Francophone 
“metissage,” the Anglophone “creolization and ‘hybridity”’ and 
the Hispanic “tranculturation” (“Transcultural” 2). She points 
out that following postmodernism and postcolonialism there 


12 For the contribution of anthropology to the development of 
transculturalism see Gisela Welz 37-57. 

13 The German philosopher, Wolfgang Welsch, among others has 
made a significant contribution to the development of the field, 
especially regarding the terminology that is currently in use. See 
his “Transculturality: The Puzzling Form of Cultures Today” (1991; 
English translation 1999); and footnote 1 from his chapter “On the 
Acquisition and Possession of Commonalities” 3. 
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has been a reappraisal of the concept of modernity, which has 
become increasingly defined by exiles, migrants and diasporic 
communities, who have come to dominate the 20 th century 
and the process of globalization. (“Transcultural” 4-5). This has 
given rise to a variety of critical perspectives in the work of Said, 
Spivak, and Bhabha, for instance, on these cultural processes 
incorporating the notions of hybridity, creolization, syncretism, 
contamination of individual identity and among cultures. 

The term transculturation appears in the work of 
the Cuban theoretician Fernando Ortiz, who in the 1940s 
critiqued Malinowski’s notion of acculturation as a process 
of moving from one culture to another. Ortiz coined the term 
transculturation to describe the process of mutual cultural 
influences between powerful colonizing cultures (the U.S.) 
and peripheral, less powerful ones (Cuba). He provided the 
following definition: 

I am of the opinion that the word transculturation better 
expresses the different phases of the process of transition from 
one culture to another because this does not consist merely 
in acquiring another culture, which is what the English word 
acculturation really implies but the process also necessarily 
involves the loss and uprooting of a previous culture, which 
could be defined as deculturation. In addition, it carries the 
idea of the consequent creation of a new cultural phenomenon, 
which could be called neoculturaion. (102-103) 

Francoise Lionnet’s term “metissage” has also been 
appropriated, according to Gunew, to refer to similar processes: 

The global mongrelization or metissage of cultural forms creates 
complex identities and interrelated, if not overlapping, spaces. In 
those spaces struggles for the control of means of representation 
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and self-identification are mediated by a single and immensely 
powerful symbolic system: the colonial language and the 
variations to which it is subjected under the pen of writers who 
enrich, transform and creolize it. (Lionnet 7) 

Therefore, transculturalism refers to a particular 
perspective on culture, which denotes the decentering of 
individual cultures (Epstein and Berry 312) no longer 
perceived as distinct units, but as undergoing interference, 
intermingling, and interpenetration. Transculturalism can be 
applied as a viable methodology for analyzing texts that are an 
outcome of mobility in all its diverse forms: exilic, diasporic, 
refugee, expatriation, (im)/migration, and exploratory travel. 
It is readily applicable to the fields of comparative cultural 
and literary studies as well, as will be further explained. The 
transcultural perspective may be manifested in creative works 
in the choice of topic, in the description of culture clashes and 
conflicts, in characters or settings. When shared by readers, 
the transcultural perspective provides a lens for examining the 
outcome of the encounter between literary practice, political 
and social reality. In looking for the location of transculture, 
the contributors to the collection Transcultural English 
Studies discover it not only in the realities outside texts or in 
the texts themselves, but also in audiences that make sense 
of them by “producing new regimes of reference, norm and 
value, regimes that draw upon several cultural backgrounds” 
(Stein 264). Nordin, too, claim that “the very act of reading 
literary texts is potentially a transcultural experience, in that it 
invites the reader to identify with the perspectives of fictional 
characters from unfamiliar geographical locations, as well 
as from a variety of cultural and social backgrounds” (x-xi). 
It can be argued, as Epstein does, that “all works of art and 
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culture are created and consumed: to dissolve the solidity of 
one’s natural identity and to share the experience of‘the other’” 
(“Transculture” 340). Indeed, the very act of reading a work of 
art, of contemplating or discussing it, offers the possibility for 
a transcultural interpretation. 

To summarize, in the current analysis transculturality is used 
in reference to the actual phenomenon - the lived experience of 
border-crossing; transcultural refers to a particular mind-set 
marked by openness to diverse cultures, as well as to the creative 
practices - the literary and creative outputs, which reflect such 
experiences and mentality. Transculturalism refers to the critical 
and theoretical approach in cultural and literary studies. 14 

Transculturalism has emerged as an alternative to the 
limitations of previous theories of culture and difference: 
monoculturalism and biculturalism, 15 for obvious reasons; 
but also interculturalism, postcolonialism, cosmopolitanism 
and multiculturalism, which have been used in politicized 
contexts often with controversial interpretations and limited 
applications. 16 As Schulze-Engler points out, “theories of 
‘intercultural’ communication have created the very problem 
they set out to solve: they posit ‘cultures’ as separate entities 
and people as belonging to these separate entities,” the reality 


14 For an in-depth analysis of the origin, definitions and the correspon¬ 
dence between these terms see the chapter “Transculture, Transcultur¬ 
ality, and Transculturalism in the 21 st Century” in Dagnino, Transcul¬ 
tural Writers. 

15 For more on the traditional concept of single cultures and culture 
as a unified entity in a philosophical context see Welsch’s “On the 
Acquisition and Possession of Commonalities” and Mark Stein’s “The 
Location of Transculture”. 

16 For an extensive analysis see the chapter “Global Nomadism, Multiple 
Modes of (Post)Modernity, and a New Cultural Order” in Dagnino’s 
Transcultural Writers. 
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being that in an increasingly interconnected world “people 
often constitute their cultural identities by drawing on more 
than one culture” (xii). It should be noted that transculturalism 
builds on postcolonialism, which, however is associated with 
theorizing imperialistic policies of domination and reducing 
the plurality of culture to an inherent dichotomy of colonizer 
and colonized, of center and margins. Transculturalism aims 
to transcend such a standpoint. 

In my view, the interconnection between multiculturalism 
and transculturalism is more complex and needs to be 
examined closely, as it has a direct bearing on the success and/ 
or failure of migration and its multiple consequences. Firstly, 
as Gunew emphasizes, transculturalism may be interpreted 
as “the latest term in a continuum to which multiculturalism 
belongs; a continuing quest to capture the hybrid realities of 
diaspora and globalization” (Haunted 127). Multiculturalism 
as cultural policy, whether officially implemented and legally 
defined, as is the case with Canada, or not, as in the U.S., 
involves advocating the mutual understanding and peaceful 
co-existence of different cultures, and transculturality can be 
seen as an extension of these aspirations. 

However, the major criticism leveled against multiculturalism 
has been that it fosters divisions among cultures and leads to 
cultural separatism; that it does not resolve conflicts, and makes the 
appreciation and admission of cultures other than the dominant 
one only superficial. It is perceived as a restrictive model of culture 
that does not allow for interactions, especially so after 9/11, when 
it has been repeatedly declared a failed policy of the co-existence 
between communities of different ethnic backgrounds, of various 
linguistic and religious affiliations. Welsch, for example, finds 
that multiculturalism takes its roots in the classical conception of 
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individual cultures as autonomous entities - ethnically consolidated 
and linguistically delimited, internally homogenized spheres, - 
which eventually leads to ghettoization (“Transculturality” 4). 
Therefore, the association of multiculturalism with “[t]he old 
cultural notion of inner homogeneity and outer delimitation 
engenders chauvinism and cultural fundamentalism” (Welsch, 
“Transculturality” 4), and it is ultimately reduced to “a 
benign cultural apartheid” (M. Phillips 139). In addition, 
multiculturalism in practice has led to the substitution of the 
protection of individual rights with the protection of group 
rights (those of Blacks, women, gays, etc.), and also to a division 
between public rights and private ‘ethnic’ rights. 

Multiculturalism has been extensively analyzed and 
critically evaluated, for example, in the context of Canadian 
immigrant and citizenship policies, and similar arguments 
expressing skepticism towards it have been voiced. 17 A useful 
reminder here is Yann Martel’s reference to Canada as “the 
greatest hotel on Earth,” made during his acceptance speech 
of the Booker prize in 2002. His expression “Hotel Canada” 
in itself has become a polysemantic figure of speech used 
to denote both a country, which welcomes people from 
everywhere, and one where no one makes a full commitment 
to. Andrew Cohen, the author of While Canada Slept: How We 

17 See, for example, Neil Bissoondath, Selling Illusions: The Cult of 
Multiculturalism in Canada (1994/2002); Daniel Stoffman, Who Gets 
In: What’s Wrong with Canada’s Immigration Program and How to Fix 
it (2002); Klaus-Dieter Ertler & Martin Loschnigg (eds.) Canada in 
the Sign of Migration and Trans-culturalism: From Multi- to Trans- 
Culturalism (2004); Phil Ryan. Multicultiphobia (2010); Pila Cuder- 
Dominquez, “Beyond the Multicultural Fairytale: Insiders-Outsiders, 
the Politics of Violence and the Transnational Turn in Canadian 
Literature.” 
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Lost Our Place in the World, offers the following interpretation 
in his analysis of Canada as “the virtual country”: 

For many who have come here, Canada is a country of 
convenience. It offers security and anonymity and asks for 
conformity and equanimity. People take rooms in this grand 
hotel, as the novelist Yann Martel once put it, with little 
knowledge of - or attachment to - the place itself. In a rootless 
world of shifting loyalty and no fixed address, Canada is 
just another comfort station on the road to somewhere else. 
(“Canada” n. pag.) 

Further, anti-multiculturalist views have been often 
raised by politicians and social critics of conservative leanings 
in the U.S. For them the strategy of promoting the value of 
each culture ultimately functions as a threat to the Anglo- 
Saxon majority culture. Such thoughts were expressed in the 
1990s by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. in his book The Disuniting 
of America: Reflections on a Multicultural Society. His fear was 
that “the indelible ethnic character” (2) of the various black, 
brown, red, yellow and white ethnic groups, was leading 
to the fragmentation of the American society (58), and that 
could lead to the pluribus overruling the unum. Similarly, 
Huntington pronounced his anxiety concerning the subversive 
role of multiculturalism in challenging the central element 
of the American Creed, on which American identity has 
been historically founded 18 “by substituting for the rights of 

18 Huntington claims that “Historically American national identity has 
been defined culturally by the heritage of the Western civilization and 
politically by the principles of the American Creed on which Americans 
overwhelmingly agree: liberty, democracy, individualism, equality 
before the law, constitutionalism, private property” (Clash 305). 
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individuals the rights of groups, defined largely in terms of 
race, ethnicity, sex and sexual preferences” ( Clash 306). The 
conservative shift in the views on multiculturalism became 
more marked, as can be expected, in the post-9/11 discussions 
about national identity and belonging in political, sociological 
and literary discourses. Huntington continued exposing the risks 
of multiculturalism for the U.S. in his 2004 book Who Are We?. 

Many other opponents to multiculturalism in the U.S. 19 - 
conservatives and nativists - have expressed similar views. 
The American national identity has been perceived as doubly 
threatened: once by multiculturalism on the national scale, 
and by “international cosmopolitanism and transnationalism” 
on the global scale, as Stanley Renshon claims in the book The 
50 % American: Immigration and National Identity in an Age of 
Terror. 20 His contention is that a cohesive American national 
identity proceeds not only from the democratic ideas of the 
American Creed, but also from an emotional bonding and 
those core “elements of American national psychology,” which 
arise from the American pioneer tradition (64) - a reiteration 
of Tocqueville’s frontier thesis. To generalize, in the application 
of the policy of multiculturalism the emphasis on minority 
culture preservation is perceived as an inhibiting factor to 
integration and a sense of belonging in the majority culture. 


19 See, for example, Derek Rubin and Jaap Verheul (eds.), American 
Multiculturalism After 9/11. Transatlantic Perspectives (2009). 

20 The title refers to the chapter “One Hundred Percent American” by 
Ralph Linton from his book on cultural diffusion, The Study of Man: 
An Introduction (1937). It could also refer to the famous declaration 
made by Stanley Kowalski: “People from Poland are Poles, not Polacks. 
But what I am is a one hundred percent American, born and raised in 
the greatest country on earth and proud as hell of it, so don’t ever call 
me a Polack” (Williams, Streetcar 110). 
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Not only conservatively minded analysts find 
multiculturalism problematic. For Epstein, too, it fails as a 
policy, because it “recognizes the pure, unqualified multiplicity 
of cultures without posing any ways for them to interact 
meaningfully and constructively” (Epstein and Berry 97). 
Whether as an ideology or in its practical implementation 
multiculturalism has been directed towards the glorification 
of ethnic autonomy in the face of a homogenizing dominant 
culture (Epstein, “On Transculture” n.pag.), and towards the 
establishment and maintenance of ethnic pride. 

In the field of global cultural studies transculturalism 
competes not only with multiculturalism, but with the theory 
of cosmopolitanism as well, which has experienced a revival 
of sorts recently, especially in discussions about writers 
who have been marginalized in national and transnational 
discourses. Despite the fact that cosmopolitanism is a ‘tainted 
term,’ highly charged both politically and ideologically for 
expounding the Northern, elitist, capitalist dominancy of 
individuals and states over others (Dagnino, Transcultural), 
there have been serious attempts to revise and democratize it. 
For example, Gunew interprets “the new cosmopolitanism” 
of the last decade as providing “a humanistic response to the 
bleakness engendered by globalization,” and as “committed 
to weaving the local into the global - giving it a global 
legibility” (“Multilingual” 13). This new cosmopolitanism 
for her, “unlike the old elitist cosmopolitanism that dealt 
with a type of privileged mobility” (13), offers a critical 
methodology for critical and literary texts. 21 It is a form of 

21 For more on the critical approaches to cosmopolitanism see Gunew’s 
“Back to the Future: Poststructuralism, Immanent Cosmopolitanism.” 
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“cosmopolitanism from below,” or “banal cosmopolitanism” 
in Ulrich Beck’s terms. 22 

Gunew’s view is that the “post-multicultural and post¬ 
ethnic writers can be given critical recognition as mediating 
figures that facilitate new relations between national cultures 
and the global” (“Multilingual Life” 1). For their strongest 
quality is that they are in more than one place, “that they 
can navigate the structures of belonging in multiple ways, 
not least by challenging the complacent assumptions or 
self-evident universalisms that undergird many forms of 
both nationalism and globalization” (1). Further in her 
survey Gunew proposes the oxymoronic term vernacular 
cosmopolitanism, 23 which she explores alongside other new 
forms of cosmopolitanism: abject, vulgar and demotic. 
She attributes the coinage of vernacular cosmopolitanism 
to Bhabha who used it to emphasize “the growing, global 
gulf between political citizenship, still largely negotiated in 
‘national’ and statist terms and cultural citizenship, which is 
often community centred, transnational, diasporic, hybrid” 
(Bhabha and Comaroff 25). Clearly, when seen from this 

22 Beck provides an illustration of his concept of “banal cosmopolitanism” 
in very personal terms: “My life, my body, my ‘individual existence 
become part of another world, of foreign cultures, religions, histories 
and global interdependencies, without my realizing or expressly 
wishing it” (Cosmopolitan 19). 

23 As Gunew posits, “Vernacular cosmopolitanism encompasses 
everyday cosmopolitanism as well as cosmopolitanism from below: 
a subaltern cosmopolitanism that makes claims for the recognition 
of the cosmopolitan nature (interactions with globalization) that 
are associated with groups that have been ruthlessly marginalized 
by nationalist enterprises - immigrants, refugees, asylum seekers, 
itinerant labour groups (Gastarbeiter) seeking work across the world 
within contexts of acute vulnerability” (“Back to the Future”). 
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perspective, the two terms - vernacular cosmopolitanism 
and transculturalism - have many points in common. 

A number of critics and academics have established the 
relevance of the transcultural perspective for literary studies. 24 Many 
literary works published over the last half a century have reflected 
on transcultural experiences, on the interconnection between 
cross-cultural encounters through mobility and its outcome: 
successful or failed integration, alienation, internal immigration, 
homegrown terrorism. Several major publications on the 
transcultural in literature have appeared recently, 25 thus validating 
the claim that the focus of literary studies and critical analysis has 
shifted towards the study of transnationalism and transculturalism 
in contemporary world literature from the turn of the 21 st century 
onward. 26 Transcultural literary studies has formed a niche within 
transcultural studies and has grown into a burgeoning field of 

24 See Schulze-Engler, “Introduction”; Helff “Shifting Perspectives”; 
Brancato, “Transcultural Perspectives” in Transcultural English Stud¬ 
ies-, Dagnino “Global Mobility.” 

25 Anders Petterson, ed. et al., Literary History: Towards a Global Per¬ 
spective (4 volumes) (2004); Gunilla Lindberg-Wada (ed.), Studying 
Transcultural Literary History (2006); Frank Schulze-Engler & Sissy 
Helff (eds.), Transcultural English Studies: Theories, Fictions, Reali¬ 
ties (2009); Sten Pultz Moslund, Migration Literature and Hybridity: 
the Different Speeds of Transcultural Change (2010); Maurizio Ascari, 
Literature of the Global Age: A Critical Study of Transcultural Narra¬ 
tives (2011); Irene Gilsenan Nordin, Julie Hansen & Carmen Zamo- 
rano Llena (eds.), Transcultural Identities in Contemporary Literature 
(2013); Axel Englund and Anders Olsson (eds.), Languages of exile: 
Migration and multilingualism in Twentieth-century Literature (2013); 
Anne Waldmann and Laura Wright (eds.), Cross Worlds: Transcultural 
Poetics. An Anthology (2014); Arianna Dagnino. Transcultural Writers 
and Novels in the Age of Global Mobility (2015). 

26 This claim has been made, for example, by Rebecca Walkowitz. “The 
Location of Literature: The Transnational Book and the Migrant Writ¬ 
er.” Contemporary Literature 47.4 (Winter 2006): 527-47. 
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research. Some of the researchers within this field propose a more 
narrow interpretation of transcultural literary studies applied only 
in reference to “New Literatures in English.” Such is, for example, 
the definition provided by Schulze-Engler: 

Transcultural English Studies . . . stands for a genuinely 
transnational and transcultural perspective that is capable of 
encompassing both the literary practice of writers who can 
no longer be related to one particular ‘national literary space’ 
and the complex articulations that link individual works of 
literature not only to local or regional modernities with their 
specific social, linguistic, and cultural constellations, but also 
to the world-wide field of English-language literatures and 
specific forms of communicative interaction and political 
conflict engendered by it. (xvi) 

However, the transcultural paradigm as an individual, critical or 
artistic response to cultural exchanges in a globalized world is 
now being used to refer to literatures, not only in English, but to 
those originally written in other languages as well. 

In addition, attempts have been made to develop a 
paradigmatic model for a transcultural work, and to outline 
the main characteristics transcultural writers share. 27 In view 
of what the meaning and purpose of transculturalism is, in my 
view, any effort to pigeonhole a writer in this manner would be 
futile. Any essentialist definition of a transcultural writer would 
be a negation of what the transcultural idea stands for and of the 
complexity of a transcultural work. It speaks for the dynamics 

27 For example, Dagnino defines as culturally mobile writers those who 
“experience dislocation, live transnational experiences, cultivate bilin- 
gual/pluri-lingual proficiency, physically immerse themselves in multi¬ 
ple cultures/geographies/territories, expose themselves to diversity and 
nurture plural, flexible identities”. (“Transcultural Writers” n. pag.) 
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of culture; it is marked by a polyphony of voices and numerous, 
diverse, often conflicting, viewpoints. Further, when endeavoring 
to define which text can be considered transcultural the question 
should be considered first whether transculturalism could be 
recognized as an inherent characteristic of any given cultural 
text, or whether it is more a matter of approach, which either the 
author and/or the reader may bring to the text. What is of interest 
to me is the application of the transcultural perspective in the act 
of reading, in the perception and interpretation of a given text, 
rather than in identifying transcultural texts according to a rigid 
scheme of categorization. 

I should also note that transculturality not only reflects the 
factual reality of globalization - the transnational movement of 
people, commercial goods, ideas and cultural practices - but, 
and this should be emphasized, it also seems to be the politically 
correct term of the moment. In my view, it is impossible to think 
the transcultural separately from the ideological and the political. 
In most of the theoretical texts included in this critical survey the 
transcultural has a positively charged meaning, which reflects the 
hope that an official policy of integration on a global scale, the 
federalist project of merging nation-states, and the acceptance of 
the Other are all progressive undertakings that would ultimately 
succeed. When viewed in the context of the philosophy and 
the practical implications of the vision for united Europe, for 
example, regarding the tearing down of national borders and the 
restrictions on the free movement of people, it sounds as the right 
ideological standpoint to serve precisely these goals. 

No doubt, the transcultural perspective denotes an opening 
of the mind, but to what extent is it a positive reality, and to 
what - just wishful thinking? It presents a challenge to the 
collective identity of particular communities, offering a venue for 
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cultural ‘curiosity? and the possibility for the gradual acceptance 
of the Other. Understanding and acceptance would be the ideal 
case in this process. Tolerance is often cited as the best solution, 
especially in situations such as the political chaos engendered by 
the 2015 refugee crisis. In political discourse it is often used in 
the meaning suggested by John Kennedy, “[t]olerance implies no 
lack of commitment to ones own beliefs. Rather, it condemns the 
oppression or persecution of others.” 28 However, the question that 
needs to be asked today is: Who acts as the agent? Who defines 
tolerance and from what position? Since every ‘we’ has a different 
‘you,’ alliances keep shifting all the time as do the power structures 
that determine the boundaries and territory over which tolerance 
is expected to spread. Moreover, when examined on a linguistic 
level, the word tolerance (from the Latin tolero) has the connotation 
‘to endure,’ ‘to bear.’ Therefore, it implies both superiority and 
condescension of the tolerant towards the tolerated. 

I strongly disagree with the claim that the transcultural 
condition is a “rare” and a “privileged” one, as Dagnino posits 
(Transcultural 175). On the contrary, recent socio-economic, 
political and technological developments point to the fact that 
transculturality is becoming the normative experience in the 
globalized world. Moreover, mobility, which constitutes the 
trespassing of boundaries of all kinds, is actually a transgressive 
movement, and not inherently, or always a progressive one. 
Travel and mobility may be progressive, but they may equally 
well instigate forms of domination and oppression. 

It is crucial in my view, when discussing transculturality 
as a phenomenon and its literary refractions, to take into 
account the reality: the massive processes of separatism and 

28 In a speech delivered by Kennedy on October 10, 1960, while he was 
still a senator. 
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particularism as a reaction to globalization, the “return to tribes,” 
the threat of “Balkanization.” The reality of globalization reveals 
the simultaneous processes of fragmentation and reinforcement 
of traditional boundaries. Transculturality will prove to be just 
another empty notion loaded with myriad interpretations, if 
it is reduced to just wishful thinking, and if it fails to take into 
account the rise of neo-nationalistic movements, violence on a 
local level, barbarism, torture, and terrorism on a global scale, 
which are to a large extent a direct consequence of the rejection, 
abjection and subjugation of the Other. Transculturalism, like 
posthumanism before it, for example, 29 may face a similar 
predicament, should it reflect falsely the realities of migration, 
and continue to assert a bright future for the globalizing world 30 
with little acknowledgment of the conflicting forces at work. 

Transculturalism maps cultural identity in a complex 
way and can be interpreted as the next evolutionary step in 
critical thinking and in individual attitudes that have been 
previously espoused by exilic, postcolonial, diasporic and 
multicultural authors and artists. Therefore, in the current 
study transculturalism is employed as a particular perspective 
on cultural contact and exchange involving both appreciation 
of difference and conflict, necessitating long and challenging 
negotiations with the Other, including misunderstandings and 
acceptance, and eventually leading to identity-transformation. 

29 For more on the distinction between moderate, anthropocentric 
posthumanism and extreme technocentric posthumanism see 
Alexandra Glavanakova, Posthuman Transformations: Bodies and 
Texts in Cyberspace (2014). 

30 See for example Dagnino. ‘Manifesto for a Transcultural Humanism.’ 
Centre for Humanities Innovation (CHI), Durham University, UK 
(May 2014), <https://www.dur.ac.uk/chi/tasks/8> with its celebratory 
tone aimed at ascertaining that humanism is not dead, but needs to be 
resurrected in what is now termed Transcultural Humanism. 
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Part Two 

Migrant 

Narratives 



Remembering Exile 


In Part Two I analyze texts which reflect on the process of 
cultural adaptation and identity-formation of Bulgarian 
“transnational migrants” to the U.S. and Canada. These are 
“transmigrants” that “forge and sustain simultaneous multi- 
stranded social relations that link together their societies of 
origin and settlement” (Schiller et al. 48). Whether dealing 
with exilic, travel, or (im)/migrant experience, these texts 
thematically refer to a negotiation between American or 
Canadian, and Eastern-European (Bulgarian) identities as 
presented by Bulgarian-American or Bulgarian-Canadian 
authors. My aim is to explore the writers’ reflection on 
issues of cultural and personal identity, related specifically to 
marginalization, cultural insularity, and social disparity; the 
complex experience of acculturation through compromise, 
negotiation, and assimilation; its success or failure. The 
questions examined in this part are: How are the inner battles 
between the Old World steeped in tradition, and the New World 
offering material opportunity revealed in the material examined? 
How is transcultural identity demarcated in communities, which 
are ethnically, ideologically and culturally distinct? How does 
migration, which is sometimes a traumatic experience, affect the 
creation of hybrid identity in the migrant? 

The discussion of the contemporary literature of migration 
requires an interchange between different linguistic planes, 
between a variety of socio-political and cultural perspectives. 
For this reason, cultural translation is especially suited to the 
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migrant’s exploration of uprooting and self-transformation, to 
the practices of acculturation, resistance and accommodation of 
the host culture. In addition, it offers a privileged vantage point 
to migrant writers to examine the various assumptions not just 
about the receiving culture, but about the culture they were 
born into in the act of intensive self-scrutiny. For, in Bhabhas 
words, “negotiating with the ‘difference of the other’ reveals the 
radical insufficiency of sedimented, settled systems of meaning 
and signification; it demonstrates as well the inadequacy of 
those ‘structures of feeling’... through which we experience our 
cultural authenticity and authority as being somehow ‘natural’ 
to us and part of a national landscape” (“Vernacular” 141). 

Bhabhas questioning of the foundational concepts of 
language, nation and identity can be applied as a useful tool in the 
analysis of narratives of exile and (im)/migration, portraying acts 
of voluntary displacement, where authors and characters become 
interpreters of culture. The “Literature of Mobility” helps maintain 
a constant dialogue across languages and cultures, ultimately 
leading to Bhabhas notion of “third space,” where acts of cultural 
translation take place (“Third Space” 207). This is a site of 
tension, of competing powers, for it is where the undermining of 
hegemonic cultures occurs, which leads to new forms of hybridity 
and heterogeneity both in linguistic and cultural terms. “The 
non-synchronous temporality of global and national cultures 
opens up a cultural space - a third space - where the negotiation 
of incommensurable differences creates a tension peculiar to 
borderline existences ...” (Bhabha, Location 218). This is a creative 
and productive process as well, an eye-opening experience that 
broadens the migrant’s perception of the world. 

The link between location and identity is crucial, 
since “identity emerges out of location, out of a particular 
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topography, yet these contexts and spaces have to be taken 
literally next to being imaginary and symbolic as they are 
not merely abstract, rhetorical constructions” (Paul 33). First 
among these migrant writings are the exilic narratives - 
autobiographies and memoirs - written about the traumatic 
experiences of Bulgarian exiles who left their home country 
prior to 1989 with no prospect of ever returning, which are 
discussed in this chapter. In a second group fall the stories of 
travels to North America - mostly non-fictional travelogues - 
which have appeared in great numbers from the 1990s onwards 
and would merit a separate study. 1 While these two groups are 
largely non-fictional, occasionally bordering on the factional, 
there is another group of “migrant writings” published in the 
last decade and rendered predominantly as fictional tales. This 

1 There are really a great number of travel books, obviously targeting 
Bulgarian readers, as they were written by Bulgarians, who have 
traveled to the U.S. since 1989. These travelogues would merit a 
separate study, hence are not included in the analysis here. Some of 
the travelogues that have been published since 1990 in Bulgarian: 
Marko Semov: Mapico CeMOB, M 3a AuepuKa Kamo 3a AuepuKa 
(1991); Velichko Andreev: BejmuKO ArrflpeeB, Mo3auKa om CAW,. 
KaK ce 3a6ozamnea, maxanomo u ouA,e ueipo (1993); Kalina Stefanova: 
Ka/mira CTe<J)aHOBa, HwHopKnauu (1995); Pepa Vitanova and Ivan 
Kulekov: Plena BnTaHOBa n Mb air Ky/ieicoB, AuepuKa - dt>wd Ha 
uopcKomo dwo (1995); Veselina Sedlarska: Becejmira Ceflnapcica, 
Menmax 3a Mucucunu (1996); Bozhidara Brozig: Bo>j»mapa Bpo3nr, 
ffoKocoaue do Mauxamw u Hw MopK (1999); Stefano Cristoff: 
Oregano Kpncro(})i|> Hw MopK u Moumpean u nacmu om AuepuKa 
u Kauada (2001); Lyubomur Kanov: JlrohoMnp KaHOB, Mexdy deeme 
xemuafiepu (2002); Milena Dimitrova: Mri/ieHa UnMMTpoBa, Edna 
eoduua e AuepuKa (2003); Konstantin Kolev: KoHCTaHTMH KoneB, 
Hw MopK, Hw MopK (2004); Veselin Davidkov: BecennH HaBMflKOB, 
USA - OK. Ho Hukuzo u nanped (2009); Ivo Stefanov: Mbo CTe(J)aHOB, 
CSC 3eneua Kapma e AuepuKa (2010); Martin Ralchevski: MapTHH 
PanueBCKM, EuuzpaHm (2014); Ivo Bakalov: Mbo EarcanoB, ffo Hukuzo 
u nanped. On Route 66 (2014). The list is by no means complete. 
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latter type of narratives, discussed in Chapters 4 and 5, are 
authored by writers of Bulgarian descent who have migrated to 
North America and have chosen to write fictional texts articulating 
their experiences of migration from the East to the West. 

I prefer to use the terminological expression “migrant 
writings,” as an umbrella term for all these texts, since it is 
my understanding that the very nature of immigration has 
changed. It is no longer the conclusive act it used to be in 
the past, especially prior to 1989, but rather a transitory and 
temporary process of mobility in a globalized world. The very 
concepts of borders, center, and margins have become fluid 
and destabilized just as existing nations and nation-states have 
been undergoing a rigorous reconsideration. Consequently, 
at present migration can be interpreted not only as a physical 
movement, a kind of nomadism, but rather as a state of mind: 
a restlessness, a constant anxiety about the future by way of the 
traumatic return to the past. It is quite similar to Stuart Hall’s 
reflection on the ubiquitous experience of migranthood: 

Thinking about my own sense of identity, I realize that it 
has always depended on the fact of being a migrant, on the 
difference from the rest of you . .. Now that in the postmodern 
age, you all feel so dispersed, I become centered. What I’ve 
thought of as dispersed and fragmented comes, paradoxically, 
to be the representative modern experience! This is “coming 
home” with a vengeance! Most of it I much enjoy - welcome to 
migranthood. (“Minimal Selves” 114; emphasis in the original) 

The texts included in this chapter present the act of 
displacement, the emotional hardships and the mental processes 
accompanying the contact with a new culture. These practices 
require a complex negotiation between the Self, experienced 
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as fixed, and the Othering of Self in the context of the new 
culture, involving not least of all the constant movement 
between linguistic and cultural planes. Language itself becomes 
an identity issue, since learning the new language involves 
crossing linguistic and cultural frontiers, as well as reinventing 
oneself. The characters of Radka Yakimov’s exilic narratives 
and biofictions, Dream and Shadows and Cafe “Blue Danube’,’ 
for example, reflect aspects of the process of adaptation, self¬ 
transformation and cultural translation that accompany exile. 
She becomes a translator of the constant dialogue between 
different cultures. This act of translation engenders an inner 
transformation, so it generates a creative power, which allows 
for the cohabitation of multifaceted identities. 

My interest in the Bulgarians residing in Canada who 
“escaped” from the totalitarian regime of socialism in Bulgaria 
and their narratives of exile began with my involvement as the 
regional coordinator for Bulgaria of the project “Central Europe 
in Canada” of the Central European Association for Canadian 
Studies, also known as the “Diaspora Project.” 2 The project 
aimed at studying the oral testimonies and the written stories 
of first-generation immigrants to Canada from eight Central 
and Eastern European countries. The results of this extensive 
research carried out by individual teams in all participant 


2 The “Central Europe in Canada: CEACS Diaspora Project” (2007- 
2009) involved Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Croatia, Hungary, 
Romania, Serbia, Slovenia and Slovakia. The project was realized 
with the financial support of the International Council for Canadian 
Studies (ICCS), which gave the Central-Europe award (2008) to the 
team involved, as well as grants to individual researchers. I received 
an ICCS Grant under the Faculty Enrichment Program (August - 
September 2009), which allowed me to do field research in Toronto, 
Montreal and Ottawa. 
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countries 3 are presented in a two-volume anthology, entitled 
Migrating Memories: Central Europe in Canada. Volume One 
is comprised of a collection of literary texts, while Volume 
Two presents a collection of recorded oral interviews with 
immigrants. 

The present exploration of the Bulgarians writing in 
Canada is only a small part of a larger research on diasporic 
writing that I hope to be able to continue in the future. 4 
The texts chosen by me for analysis here serve as a small 
representative sample of those that have been published over 
the three successive waves of emigration from Bulgaria to 
Canada: from the late nineteenth century to 1944; from the 
end of World War II to 1989; and from 1989 onwards. This 
trend has intensified over the entire previous century until this 
day, since “Our age - with its modern warfare, imperialism and 
the quasi-theological ambitions of totalitarian rulers - is the 
age of the refugee, the displaced person, mass migration” (Said, 
“Reflections on Exile” 159). There has been a marked increase 
in the number of Bulgarians who have been moving to Canada 
since the mid-eighties of the last century. However, it is difficult 
to provide even an approximately accurate figure of the people 
from Bulgaria who have immigrated to Canada since 1989, 
because it is unclear what the number of illegal immigrants 

3 The team in Bulgaria included Andrey Andreev, Diana Yankova and 
myself. 

4 This chapter includes research from several related papers which 
have appeared in earlier publications included here with permission: 
Glavanakova, “Bulgarians Writing in Canada,” Migrating Memories , 
Vol. 1: 3-5; Glavanakova and Andreev, “The Bulgarian Diaspora in 
Canada: Stories of Immigration,” Migrating Memories , vol. 2: 3-9; 
Glavanakova, “A Quest for Harmony,” Managing Diversity and Social 
Cohesion: The Canadian Experience, 229-37. 
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is. According to the official data of the Canadian census, in 
2001 there were about 15 000 Bulgarians in Canada, while in 
2011 official sources 5 stated that a total of 30,485 Bulgarians by 
citizenship reside in private households in Canada. Nearly half 
of them live in Ontario, particularly Toronto, Quebec comes 
second and Vancouver - third. However, unofficial estimates 
suggest a different figure - 150 000 Bulgarians, 6 including the 
Canadians of Bulgarian descent from the earlier immigration 
waves and the more recent ones who have already received 
Canadian citizenship. 

It is important to note that Bulgarians have had an active 
community life, organizing diverse cultural events and setting 
up societies and associations that have helped preserve and 
promote the Bulgarian traditions, language, religious and 
cultural inheritance. 7 The Bulgarian diasporic community in 


5 See the 2011 National Household Survey (NHS) profile, Canada < 
https://wwwl2.statcan.gc.ca/nhs-enm/2011/dp-pd/prof/details/Page. 
cfm?Lang=E&Geol=PR&Codel=01&Data=Count&SearchText=Can 
ada&SearchType=Begins&SearchPR=01&Al=All&Bl=All&Geo Level 
=PR&GeoCode=10>. 

6 See for example the article “Bulgaria number 2 has nearly 5 
million inhabitants,” (2008), and Galina Avramova, “Canadian 
Multiculturalism: Bulgarians in Canada.” 

7 A Canadian-Bulgarian Society was founded in Ottawa in 1991, and 
a Canadian-Bulgarian Association appeared in Toronto the following 
year. Church communities have been especially active as social 
and educational centers, which have sponsored folk dance groups, 
concerts, and official celebrations of major historical dates, such as 
May 24 th , the day of the Sts. Cyril and Methodius. Various societies and 
organizations, which aim at uniting the diasporic community continue 
to appear. Such are the Association of Bulgarian Engineers in Canada, 
Toronto (since 2001), the Bulgarian-Canadian Society of British 
Columbia, Vancouver (since 2001), the Bulgarian Society, Calgary 
(since 2003). There are several Bulgarian churches which organize 
various cultural and educational events for their congregations. There 
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Canada is yet to be studied from a historical, anthropological, 
and cultural perspective. The life stories written by members 
of this community in the form of memoirs and fictionalized 
autobiographies, collections of essays or articles that have been 
published in periodicals of the Bulgarian community in Canada, 
and serve as written testimonies, can contribute significantly to 
comprehending the process of displacement, Otherness within 
the host society and eventual integration or alienation from it. 
The texts I have included for analysis here, while they are only a 
few, are still a revealing selection, in my view. 

I also need to clarify that many of the authors of exilic 
narratives have other professions and occupations. Thus, their 
motivation to write is associated primarily with the need to 
record their own private history of migration. Secondly, unlike 
many memoirs of exile, which are written in one’s mother 
tongue, those included here were originally written in English. 
Despite the difficulty of writing in a foreign language, especially 
when expressing emotions, the fact that the choice has been 
made not to write in one’s mother tongue indicates, in my 
view, the cultural and linguistic conversion of the experience of 
dislocation, which accompanies exile. Bulgarian-Canadians do 
not wish to remain just vernacular authors, who are read only by 
the diasporic community or in their home country. Also being 
written in English, such life stories form a part of the Canadian 
history of immigration. It is important to emphasize the fact 
that writing in the language of their adopted country reflects 

a number of media, which broadcast in Bulgarian, for example, Radio 
“Bulgarian Voice” in Toronto, the TV channel “Bulgaria-Canada” in 
Niagara Falls, the weekly newspaper Bulgarian Horizons in Toronto, 
and several others published in Montreal: L’Interligne , Zornica and 
Forum. The list is by no means complete. 
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the degree to which Bulgarian immigrants, especially those 
of the first generation, feel that they have been acculturated in 
Canada. It reveals that though in the beginning they might have 
occupied the position of the Other, a voice at the periphery, they 
wish to be acknowledged, to be heard. By offering a transcultural 
perspective in their writings, they attempt to overcome 
marginalization, which often accompanies the experience of 
exile. Their stories become intertwined with the narratives of 
their “adopted country” for, as Rushdie has noted, “the migrant is 
not simply transformed by his act [of migration]; he transforms 
his new world” (qtd. in Gray, “Opened” 210). 

Acculturation in Canada has its specificities, especially in 
view of the ethnic and racial diversity of the Canadian society, 
where there is the constant drive for Canadians to discover a more 
or less coherent identity. As Canadian philosopher, John Saul, 
notes, “We are overcome by a desperate desire to present ourselves 
as a natural and completed experiment, monolithic, normal, just 
another one of the standard nation-states” (qtd. in Taras 186). This 
need to define, even to invent a cohesive Canadian identity if need 
be, problematizes further the cultural assimilation of immigrants. 
What model precisely do they have to be assimilated to? 

In the process of researching the life stories of Bulgarian 
immigrants to Canada, I came to realize the significant role 
these narratives play in the construction and maintenance 
of identity. Storytelling is used as a major tool for identity 
construction. It is also the strategy applied in order to find 
meaning in what has often been the painful and traumatic 
experience of displacement and uprooting. As Yakimov, one 
of the authors under discussion, writes, “So I have to write 
about the past the way I remember it - for future’s sake” 
(Dreams viii). This felt need to discover and delineate ones 
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identity through storytelling, which I discover in the texts 
collected by me, derives also, in my view, from various forms 
of marginalization of immigrants (social, economic, cultural), 
from a fear that one’s Bulgarian identity would be lost without 
purposeful expression, especially in the reality of Canadian 
cultural diversity and the policy of multiculturalism. 

The writings of Bulgarian migrants to Canada fall, in my 
view, in two overlapping categories: diasporic and exilic. I will 
briefly outline the distinction as I see it. Diaspora writings 
deal with the experience of minority groups as collective 
bodies, where the focus is on group solidarity. Gabriel Sheffer s 
definition is highly relevant in this context: “Modern diasporas 
are ethnic minority groups of migrant origins residing and 
acting in host countries but maintaining strong sentimental and 
material links with their countries of origin - their homelands” 
(3). Altogether, there are four major factors, which influence 
diaspora identity: “a distinct language, historical memory, a 
national religion, and the habitual status of a minority in larger 
societies” (Safran 280-281). Further, Robin Cohen outlines 
nine criteria to define diaspora, of which I find the following 
most relevant to the discussion at hand: 

[A] collective memory and myth about the homeland, including 
its location, history and achievements; an idealization of the 
putative ancestral home and a collective commitment to its 
maintenance, restoration and prosperity, even to its creation; 
the development of a return movement that gains collective 
approbation; a strong ethnic group consciousness sustained 
over a long time and based on a sense of distinctiveness, a 
common history and the belief in a common fate; the possibility 
of a distinctive, creative, enriching life in host countries with a 
tolerance for pluralism. (26) 
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Origin is of defining importance, because it yields a 
particular myth, which defines the core of the hybrid identity 
of the immigrant. For many immigrants origin gives rise to the 
myth of return to the homeland, to which I will be referring 
later. The members of the Bulgarian diaspora write about their 
hybrid identities, which are complex constructs produced by the 
immigrant experience and the continuing common ties to the 
homeland, which they refuse to cut at least in their imagination. 
As immigrants they neither wholly accept the host country 
culturally, nor do they unreservedly uphold the traditional 
ethnic culture. The writing of the exile or refugee, on the other 
hand, though formally part of diasporic writing, is actually 
different. The exile draws attention to the individual experience, 
to the subjects own personal representation of dislocation, and 
to the bleeding from the cut. In Kristeva’s words: 

Our present age is one of exile. How can one avoid sinking 
into the mire of common sense, if not by becoming a stranger 
to ones own country, language, sex and identity? Writing is 
impossible without some kind of exile. 

Exile is already in itself a form of dissidence, since it 
involves uprooting oneself from a family, a country or a 
language. More importantly, it is an irreligious act that cuts all 
ties, for religion is nothing more than membership of a real or 
symbolic community which may or may not be transcendental, 
but which always constitutes a link, a homology an 
understanding. The exile cuts all links... (Kristeva Reader 298) 

The major themes of the diasporic and exilic writings of 
Bulgarian immigrants to Canada are similar: the loss of the 
home country, adaptation to the host country, the feeling of 
dislocation, the creation of a hybrid identity, the comparison 
between the home and host countries. 


Ill 


As examples of exilic writing, I have chosen two of Radka 
Yakimov’s autobiographical books, written in English. Her 
Dreams and Shadows was published in 2006 by a U.S. publishing 
house. This book lays emphasis on the author’s relationship 
with the past; indeed, it is a form of quest for that past. It begins 
with the author’s recollections of her childhood at the time of 
the air raids against Sofia in 1943-44, and continues with the 
establishment of the oppressive totalitarian regime in Bulgaria. 
It records a life of disillusionment, fear, and misery, as well as 
the everyday struggle for survival of the author’s family and 
friends, which eventually brings them into a state of self- 
imposed inner immigration. The story culminates at the end of 
the book with the author’s quest for freedom, and her decision 
to leave Bulgaria, which is finally realized with her trip to West 
Berlin in 1965, and ends later that same year in Canada. 

This intensely autobiographical narrative is born out of 
Yakimov’s realization “that the time to tell a story about pain, 
struggles, and lost futures had never gone away” (Dreams vii). 
In the “Epilogue,” she describes her return to the home country 
after the political changes of 1989. The focus here shifts to her 
attempt to reconnect with her own country of birth. However, 
this final section is infused with the author’s realization that she 
does not belong to her home country any more, but that she 
will never be emotionally free from it. By being able to return 
‘home’ and to write wholeheartedly about her experience, she 
finds the possibility of reconciling past with present and future, 
to overcome the split between Self and Other, and to regain 
a sense of inner balance, as she acknowledges, “It was a time 
for healing, time for pilgrimages, time for new beginnings. 
The world had become one again” (Dreams 222). Yakimov has 
continued with the exploration of the past in a subsequent 
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book. Ashes of Wars. A Twentieth Century Story is based on 
recorded facts, recollections and oral histories of real people, 
as the author herself points out, most notably those of Andrei 
Yakimov, her husband. The story traces his route of escape 
from socialist Bulgaria to Yugoslavia in April 1949, from there 
to a refugee camp in Trieste, Italy, and finally to Canada. 

The goal that the author seems to have set herself in 
these exilic narratives is to discover a meaningful pattern in 
the flux of past experience by examining the role of memory. 
The manifestations of the hybrid identity of the exilic Self are 
clearly a product of a deep disappointment with the homeland. 
The mother country is seen as a failed state, where for a very 
long time repatriation was impossible. In addition, the state 
is to be blamed for the painful separation of the author from 
her family, the miserable and harsh conditions in which her 
parents lived, and their lonely deaths. The alienation from the 
home country causes deep trauma. Yakimov writes, “During 
the few years after leaving the country, when I was neither 
here, not there, I often dwelled on my past. There was no hope 
of ever returning, of ever seeing my parents; only their letters 
and my memories kept me close to them” (Dreams vii). 

While the first book reveals the moments of border¬ 
crossing, and the painful sense of loss of home and security, 
in the third Yakimov renders the complex feelings of 
displacement she experienced in the host country alongside 
the first-generation immigrant’s determination to become 
acculturated. Entitled Cafe “The Blue Danube,” and published 
in English in 2008, it consists of essays and short stories, 
where fiction and fact blend creatively. The book is divided in 
two parts. The first deals with episodes, which are revealing 
snapshots of the life of a first-generation immigrant. The 
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second part tells stories about the return to the homeland, 
about Yakimov’s close relatives and friends from the 
Bulgarian village to which the author’s family traces its roots. 
The stories, which articulate dislocation, most clearly reveal 
the unmaking and reconstitution of Self. 

In this book, Yakimov portrays the transcultural experience 
of life in exile with a focus on the disparity between cultures. 
The author outlines the difficult stages in the emergence of her 
hybrid identity, which in the North American tradition has 
been verbally rendered as a “hyphenated” one. In the process 
of cultural migration, as Yakimov sees it, dislocation causes not 
only a fragmentation of the Self, but also an Othering. For after 
experiencing a disorienting loss of her home culture, the author 
finds herself in the position both of the lacking Other and of 
the Self who perceives Others as lacking. She needs to make the 
compensatory effort to create a new world in which to reside. This 
becomes very clear in Yakimov’s short essay “Enraged.” It is one 
of the texts in Cafe where the need to reconstitute the exiled self 
resonates with the strongest force. Enraged by the discriminatory 
treatment she receives from the old-stock, real Canadians, she finds 
herself adopting the same attitude towards immigrants who have 
arrived in Canada more recently than she has. Yakimov imagines 
herself in the position of both the victim and the victimizer, 
which causes frustration and anger. Other similar examples can 
be found in the stories “Forest Hill” and “The Benevolent Mrs. 
Pamela Bailey’ which trace the complexities of suburban life, 
where the new immigrants crave acceptance, while the old-stock 
Canadians do their best to keep them at a safe distance. Similarly, 
Yakimov records the difficulty of intercultural communication 
and understanding on a personal level in the story “The Small 
Vendetta,” despite the otherwise official policy of “the unique 
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Canadian practice of multiculturalism” (Cafe 83), which the 
country still takes pride in. The daily routine of immigrant life, 
as she reveals it, is quite different from the propaganda of all- 
encompassing tolerance and acceptance. 

What Yakimov here foregrounds is not only the problematic 
social assimilation for immigrants like her who come from an 
Eastern European country. She also brings to light the problems 
of economic assimilation. In the autobiographical “Resume of an 
Engineer,” she describes her own experience ofbeing discriminated 
against and excluded from the host society along gender lines, 
specifically regarding her professional realization. She received 
her degree in engineering from a Bulgarian university. It was no 
exception for a woman at the time of socialism to graduate and be 
employed as an engineer in Bulgaria. However, this was not the 
case in Canada, when Yakimov first arrived there in 1965. She had 
to struggle hard for her accreditation, and even after she received 
it, she was still unable to find a job at her profession. After a long 
and tiring bureaucratic struggle, described in great factual detail 
in Cafe, she had to resign herself to the situation and transfer to 
educational work. 

Her being professionally discriminated against alongside 
the social exclusion, which Yakimov is aware of at times, lead 
to the prevailing feeling of twoness - a manifestation of her 
incomplete identificational assimilation in Gordons terms. 
Even more revealing in this regard are those situations in 
which Yakimov takes offence because it is suggested to her that 
her home is Bulgaria. Feeling insulted, she answers that her 
home is in Canada and that she only goes “to spend some time 
in Europe” (Cafe 93). Despite the insistence that her sense of 
belonging resides with the host country, the desire to return to 
the homeland is clearly present in both of her books. 
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Her return home becomes possible after 1989. The second 
part of Cafe “Blue Danube” shows life in present-day Bulgaria, 
as Yakimov perceives it during her sojourns. Yakimov’s stories 
“The Transformations of the Village of Kriva Gusha,” “Our 
Village,” and “Zorahs Cottage” are full of odd personalities and 
their entanglements in remote Bulgarian villages, which would 
be considered picturesque and exotic by the foreign reader, 
but which would remind the Bulgarian one of the eccentric 
characters created by the great Bulgarian short-story writers, 
such as Elin Pelin, Yordan Yovkov, and Ivan Radichkov. From 
these stories, the reader learns that Yakimov has built a house 
on the land inherited from her mother - almost a duplicate of 
the one she has in Toronto - where she resides with her family 
for several months every summer. This could be interpreted as a 
symbolic gesture towards integrating her Canadianness and her 
Bulgarainness. Her exilic experience departs from the common 
diasporic myth of return, which often remains precisely this - 
a potential but unrealized dream. Finally, the book leads the 
reader to the realization that no matter whether it is about 
Bulgarians or Canadians, it is really about those who do not give 
up, “about people faced with challenging circumstances” (Cafe 
ix), about people “overwhelmed with frustration, anger, and 
sense of resignation, or confusion, many wounded and scarred 
for life. Nevertheless, survivors” (Cafe ix-x). 

Though perhaps less dramatic, but also in essence stories 
about survival, are those diasporic writings by immigrants from 
the third wave of migration to Canada, published as articles 
in the Bulgarian monthly newspaper Forum, which has been 
coming out in Montreal since 2002. The newspaper is printed 
in Bulgarian and Bulgarians residing in different Canadian 
cities are among its contributors. What is especially of interest 
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to me is the section of the newspaper entitled “Society and 
Culture,” which tackles various cultural issues and includes 
poetry and short fiction written by Bulgarians. 

The Bulgarian diasporic identity manifested in these 
articles is less problematic and more hopeful than the one that 
emerges from exilic writings. These texts do not evolve so much 
from experiences of exclusion either from the home or from the 
host societies, despite the difficulty with socialization, which 
these authors also feel, but rather from a positive identification 
with one’s own native heritage. That is why many of the texts 
report about events marking the cultural presence of Bulgaria in 
Canada, and are involved in acts of cultural translation. 

However, there are articles, such as “The Monkey” by 
Kliment Denchev, published in Forum in 2009, which focus on 
the limited possibilities of professional realization in Canada. 
The author, who used to be a prominent artist in Bulgaria, 
found himself in a humiliating position at times when looking 
for an acting job. These situations are treated with humor, 
which can barely hide the bitterness of the author, who, though 
he also received some recognition in Canada, was reduced to 
playing against a monkey - a “real star,” as he calls it. This 
particular article clearly records the feelings of displacement 
and marginalization of the voluntary immigrant, as well as the 
nostalgia for the home country. 

The twoness of the world-view of the immigrant 
resurfaces in several articles under the general heading “Back 
to Bulgaria?” In the host society, the drive towards socialization 
is a significant factor for the integration of the immigrant. 
Though Bulgarian diasporans acquire the codes required for 
economic integration, socialization often remains problematic 
for them. It resurfaces repeatedly as the main cause for the 
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actual, physical return to the homeland, undertaken by some, 
despite the still persisting economic difficulties in Bulgaria. 
Stella Stefanova, for example, writes in her article “Back to 
Bulgaria? Why not?!” published in 2008: 

So there are people who are not scared by the rising prices in 
the home country, by the garbage overflowing in the streets, by 
the homeless dogs or by the grumpy shop-assistants. And they 
leave Canada with the English they have learned, with an idea 
for a project to get a loan from the European Union funds and 
with the experience they have gathered from the free market 
economy (n. pag.) 8 

Borislav Nicolov contradicts this view using an ironic tone. 
He suggests that the failure of Bulgarians to assimilate in the 
economy and the society in Canada gets passed off as fake 
patriotism and consequently as an excuse to return back home. 

The phenomenon of return reflected in the articles could 
be related to the factor of generational differences. According 
to Marcus Hansens law from 1952, the first generation of 
immigrants is likely to focus on the acculturation and survival 
in the hostland, the second focuses on the rejection of the 
homeland culture and the total embrace of the hostland one, 
while only the third generation is interested in looking for its 
ethnic heritage. However, this theory of the linear progression 
of acculturation does not seem to apply to recent migrants in 
the era of globalization and electronic communication - those 
involved in global hopping across continents and cultures in 
a life of transcultural sampling. Scholars today, basing their 
research on the migration processes in the second half of the 

8 Since the articles are published in Bulgarian, the translation in English 
is mine. 
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20 th century, perceive assimilation not in a linear fashion, 
but suggest rather that it is segmented. 9 The segmented 
assimilation theory, which was extremely influential in the 
1990s, posits that immigrants do not follow a uniform path, 
but different paths of social assimilation in the mainstream 
society Consequently, assimilation of successive generations 
depends on the social and cultural opportunities offered in 
the host country, especially in terms of identity resources and 
quality of life. The concept of modes of incorporation evolved 
out of this theory. It underlines the role of several factors in the 
process of acculturation: state definitions of immigrant groups, 
eligibility for welfare, degree of discrimination and antipathy 
towards immigrant groups, which are social and cultural 
manifestations of the process of Othering. 

This approach could provide an explanation for the return 
of some second-generation Bulgarian immigrants to the home 
country, if they find that economic integration in Canada 
does not lead to their social integration and identificational 
assimilation, as reflected in Stefanovas article. Though not born 
in Canada, many of them arrived in the country as very young 
children, were educated there for the most part, and could not 
speak Bulgarian well, but decided to return to Bulgaria and 
re-settle there. Hence the following paradox has emerged: the 
first-generation immigrants, whose motivation to emigrate was 
mostly to provide better opportunities for their children, remain 
in Canada for economic and financial reasons, while their 


9 See Alejandro Portes and Min Zhou, “The New Second Generation: 
Segmented Assimilation and its Variants among post-1965 
immigration youth” (1993). Further developed by Ruben Rumbaut 
and Alejandro Portes, Legacies: The Story of the Immigrant Second 
Generation (2001). 
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children - the second generation - now grown-up and of the 
age where they can decide for themselves, choose to return to 
the homeland. 

Further, these processes can also be interpreted not so 
much as failure of acculturation, but of the breaking down of the 
rigidity of immigrant status towards the more lax experience 
of transculturality, alongside the vagueness of the notion of 
home as has been already discussed. The diasporic writings 
of more recent migrants and even exilic narratives serve as 
an illustration of the transcultural experiment by thematizing 
the oscillation between cultures. A central part of the exilic 
writings examined here is the moment of return, which 
becomes a new starting point for reconciliation, for mobility 
between home and host country, for cultural translation, and 
transcultural imaginings. The migrant subject reflected in 
these texts is constructed at the intersection of nationality, 
language, social, cultural, and historical circumstances. An 
important conclusion for me from the texts studied so far is 
that the writings of Bulgarians in Canada can still be defined 
as Canadian, following Chelva Kanaganayakams observation 
that “the immigrant writers narrative becomes the “other” 
and paradoxically becomes Canadian by virtue of not being 
Canadian” (164). Bulgarian-Canadian authors confirm their 
double cultural identity, which is ‘typically’ Canadian, and 
can be defined as that of people who straddle simultaneously 
different territorial, both in the sense of regional and ethnic, 
identities. 
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Liquid Borders 


Both Miroslav Penkov’s widely acclaimed short story 
collection East of the West analyzed in this chapter 1 and 
Zachary Karabashliev’s novel 18 % Gray, discussed in the 
subsequent chapter, are transcultural texts, which “are no 
longer identifiable with only one national culture or one 
national landscape (Dagnino, Transcultural 8). They share the 
main attributes of transcultural literature, outlined by HelfF, as 
“experiences of border crossing and transnational identities 
characterize the narrators lifeworld” (83), “traditional notions 
of home are disputed” (83), and since identification with a 
common imagined community is lost, “essentialist modes 
of identity construction” (82) are seriously undermined. 
Further, Helff underlines that transcultural fictional texts are 
marked by “bizarre narrative situations in which self-doubting 
perspectives” of the unreliable narrator “interact with obviously 
questionable views of the world” (182). 

In addition, Penkov’s collection and Karabashliev’s novel 
can be analyzed within the established tradition of Bulgarians 
writing about America. These texts offering different 
representations of America can serve as an illustration of the 
current trend of re-thinking the interconnectedness between 
Bulgaria and America not so much in socio-historical and 


1 This chapter builds on a previous publication, Glavanakova, “Cultural 
Translation: Miroslav Penkov’s East of the West,” Liber Amicorum: 
on the 80th anniversary of Prof. Bistra Alexieva, (ed.) Diana Yankova, 
Sofia: St. Kliment Ohridski University Press, 2014. 269-282. 
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geographical as in mythological and cultural terms. This need 
to explore the relation between homeland and promised land, 
between ‘East’ and ‘West’ seems to have acquired a greater 
urgency in recent times, not just in the literature of writers such 
as Penkov, Karabashliev, and Alek Popov 2 among others, but 
also in Bulgarian pop culture in general, and more specifically 
in movies and TV series. 3 * * * 7 In addition, travel books about 
America of which there has been a boom after 1990, as already 
indicated in the previous chapter, have played a major role in 
sustaining the American Dream and the myth of America as 
the Promised Land. 

The Bulgarians migrating to the U.S. at the turn of the 
20 th century fall into several categories. The first is the group 
of the professionals, many of whom get a university degree 
in the U.S. and stay on. These immigrants find it easier to be 
Americanized and assimilated, they can get well-paid jobs and 
build a career; they are successful. The second group consists 

2 I am referring to two by now quite popular novels by Alek Popov, 
which would merit a separate analysis. These are Mission London, 
published in Bulgarian in 2001, turned into a movie of the same 
title in 2010, and translated into English and published in the U.K. 
in 2014, where it won the English Pen Award in the Writers through 
Translation category; and The Black Box, which came out in Bulgaria 
in 2007, and was translated and published in England in 2015, after 
winning the 2013 U.K. contemporary Bulgarian novel contest of the 
Elizabeth Kostova Foundation, organized in cooperation with Peter 
Owen Publishers. 

3 Some examples of such movies: „EImcmo flo AMepnKa“ / Letter to 

America, dir. Iglika Triffonova (2001); „EMnrpaHTJi“ / Emigrants, 

dir. Ivailo Hirstov and Ludmil Todorov (2003); „CBeT r bT e ronaM n 

cnaceHne fle6ire OTBCfliebfle" / The World Is Big and Salvation Lurks 
around the Corner, dir. Stephan Komandarev (2008); „Crbmai b 
nnctKa 11 / Footsteps in the Sand, dir. Ivaylo Hirstov (2010); „Tm/it“ / 
Tilt, dir. Victor Chouchkov (2011); the TV series „7 uaca pa3/mKa“ / 

7 Hours Difference, dir. Magurdich Halvajian (2011). 
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of the winners in the green card lottery who sometimes turn 
out to be losers in the context of the American dream, if they 
fail to get integrated into the society The third group is that of 
the illegal immigrants of whom information is scarce. It is the 
stories of success that are mostly popularized through the media 
and through the publication of personal accounts. Such is, for 
example, the recent documentary series, entitled Bulgarians 
from America, a project realized by the Bulgarian journalist 
Miroluba Benatova. It consists of 14 stories about Bulgarians 
who “escaped” to the U.S. and became truly successful in 
realizing their dreams and their potential, something they 
found they could not do in their home country. 4 

When looking for the reasons for emigration it is 
natural first to look at home. It is easy to discern the obvious, 
“standard” human motives for deciding to leave: poverty, 
unemployment, andpolitical insecurity, lack of any prospects 
for the future. Part of the motivation is a deep psychological 
need, what Kristeva refers to as “the yearning for a world 
elsewhere ” (Strangers 10; emphasis added). The U.S. appears 
as the super modern visualization of the elsewhere one 
dreams of, and seems to be the answer for many Bulgarians 
to the existential dilemma of the 1990s and after, “Where to 
now?” The political, philosophical, and material aspects of 
the American dream act as a major incentive. The cultural 
image of America in Bulgaria is resilient, and has its firm 
rhetorical and symbolic foundations. These are determined, 
on the one hand, by political and economic facts, and on 

4 See the 14 series of the program “Mnponioha BeHaTOBa npeflCTaBB 
..Bii/irapM ot AivtepMKa“” [Miroluba Benatova presents Bulgarians 
from America] which is currently aired on Nova TV, <http://m. 
novanews.novatv.bg/news/subcategory/42>. 
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the other, more significantly by conceptual, textual, and 
visual fantasies of America. Alongside the massive invasion 
of American cultural products in an all spheres of life in 
Bulgaria, another powerful factor in constituting the 
American image in Bulgaria has been the unique political 
rhetoric of the U.S. 

Indeed, the rhetoric of promise and renewed hope that 
America has cultivated since the first arrival of the Puritans 
has evolved into a mythological construct. It has become 
the language of America, the mythologized text of the 
U.S., which still crosses borders. The promise of expansion 
and opportunity, material success through speculation 
and enterprise, the appeal of the open country and the 
unmapped future that find their roots in the rhetoric of 
the Puritans remain a powerful magnetic force, which 
still drives immigrants to America. Americas advertising 
expertise has transformed the U.S. into an imaginary realm 
where everyone could become a pioneer. Being nurtured 
in the rhetoric of denial and confrontation in the years 
of utopian communism, living in the state of insecurity, 
disillusionment, and discord, which characterize the 
post-totalitarian years, no doubt the American rhetoric 
of bountifulness and promise will seem tempting to the 
potential emigrants from Bulgaria. It is in this search for 
a valid alternative that they, in Baudrillard’s words, “enter 
the fiction of America, enter America as fiction” (America 
29). For, in his view, “It is, indeed on this fictive basis that 
it dominates the world” (America 29). Representative of 
this attitude is a poem by Ivan Kulekov, included in his 
travelogue, published in 1995: 
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I went to America, but I didn’t see it. 

Because of the winds, 

Or the deserts, 

Or the infinity, 

Or because I am from Bulgaria, 

My eyes were brimming with tears. 

So I could see America only 
Through my heart. 

And as I was to understand later, 

It was blind. 

So now the fool that I am, 

I will have to confess: 

America, I love you, 

Because I know - you are not for me. 

You are for all of us. (n. pag.) 5 

In essence, America has appeared in the Bulgarian 
imagination in four basic mental constructs: the humanist one, 
exemplified by Crevecouers image of “the American - this 
new man”; the political one, typified by Tocqueville’s view of 
the new republic; the existential one, focusing on America as a 
tabula rasa, a place and possibility for individual rejuvenation. 
To these could be added the dominant image of America as 
the land of material prosperity and an extremely advanced 
technological civilization. 

Yet, there is a new aspect of this otherwise seemingly static 
image. America has stood and still stands as the contrasting 
Other to Bulgaria. The Promised Land is identified as the 
complete antithesis to Bulgaria. Bulgaria is often perceived as a 


5 The translation is mine. 
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country drenched in post-totalitarian chaos, misery, defeatism, 
schizophrenia, endless transition, unbeatable corruption... 
versus America, which stands for order, money, success, 
paradise, normality, stability, democracy. So, for example, 
Ivan Kulekov in a monologue of a man who wonders about 
his Bulgarian mentality observes, “if I lose the competition, 
that’s the end of it, says Ivan / If I lose the competition, that’s 
a new beginning, says John” (n.pag.). He brings into focus the 
defeatism and inclination of Bulgarians to despair easily as 
opposed to the now proverbial positive thinking of Americans. 
When contemplating whether to return home or remain in 
America Kulekov concludes, “Should I return to Bulgaria, 
everything I have here will be converted into dreams” (n. pag.). 
He also brings into focus the fact that his fellow Bulgarians 
who have settled in the U.S. miss the very act of dreaming 
about America, now that they actually live in the country. 

This, however, does not complete the concept of America 
emerging as the Other to Bulgaria today. There is an ambiguity, 
even a contradiction in its representation. A duality in the love- 
hate relationship of Bulgaria with America emerges from the 
transcultural writings of Penkov and Karabashliev, which will 
be at the core of the analysis in the subsequent pages. 

Both texts are an illustration of “migrant writings,” defined 
as “work by writers who are positioned between two cultures” 
(Kostova 165). Penkov’s place, however, is in a way unique among 
the Bulgarian-born authors of migrant writings in that he wrote 
his stories originally in English, published them outside his home 
country, and received initially international recognition for his 
literary achievement. 6 His book entered the stream of Anglophone 

6 His short story “Buying Lenin” was selected by Salman Rushdie as 
guest editor for the collection Best American Short Stories 2008. 
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literatures, and could reach a wider audience. Penkovs collection 
was published in Bulgarian a year after it came out in English, 
moreover, in the translation of the author himself, and became 
one of the best-selling books in Bulgaria for 2012. This ‘reversed’ 
approach in choosing to write in one’s second language and then 
translating that very writing in one’s own native tongue is what I 
find rather unusual and worth exploring. Penkovs treatment of 
language, identity and home serves as the grounds for reflection 
on the nature and significance of the cultural translation of Self, 
of ownness’ and ‘foreignness,’ of alienation and acculturation in a 
global, yet deeply divided world. 

Penkovs book in its English version bears the subtitle 
A Country in Stories, thus focusing on the representation 
of Bulgaria as an imaginary land, a mental space where the 
subjective reconstructions of myth, legend, and history take 
place. By writing stories about it, the writer is portraying “no 
more than one version of all hundreds of millions of possible 
versions” (Rushdie, Imaginary 10) located in the past, itself “a 
country from which we have all emigrated” ( Imaginary 12). The 
emotional turmoil of dislocation acts as the source of inspiration 
the writer can tap to. Nose, one of the most memorable 
characters of his stories, asks, “What binds a man to land or 
water?” ( East 49) Penkov questions the very idea of belonging 
in a global world. Accordingly, the main questions the collection 
posits are: What does it mean to live in translation, moreover in 
a post-communist, postcolonial, transnational world? How are 
nationality, tradition, community, identity, and Self reconstructed 
when transmitted from one language and culture to another along 
the line dividing the ‘East’from the ‘West’? 

Penkov was born and raised in Bulgaria. He moved 
to the U.S. in 2001 to study on a scholarship. He received 
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a B.A. in psychology and an M.F.A. in creative writing at 
the University of Arkansas. He has been teaching creative 
writing at the University of North Texas and working as a 
fiction editor for the American Literary Review. His short 
stories have appeared in several prestigious fiction magazines 
and collections of stories. His first book, East of the West, 
and published in 2011 in the U.S., was a finalist for the 2012 
William Saroyan International Prize for Writing, and won the 
2012 BBC International Short Story Award. 

The collection comprises eight vignettes, which cover the 
period from the end of the Ottoman rule in Bulgaria in the late 
19 th century, through communism, the Cold War ethics, and 
politics, and the most recent period after 1989, when many 
young Bulgarians have been participating in green card lotteries, 
and dreaming about emigrating elsewhere. Penkov portrays 
the political upheavals, the acts of disuniting on a national and 
communal level, alongside instances of personal disruption 
and loss. The stories focus on a number of major events in the 
history of Bulgaria, its economic hardships and challenges. One 
can read about the fall of communism when the author was 
seven, the electricity blackouts, the poverty in urban centers 
and small villages in “East of the West,” “Cross Thieves,” “A 
Picture with Yuki,” and “The Letter.” There are stories conveying 
the hardships of immigration, poignantly translating the pain, 
the alienation and homesickness of the immigrant in “Buying 
Lenin” and “Devshirmeh,” which echo the emotions expressed 
in exilic narratives. What constantly re-surfaces in all the stories 
is the link to the past presented in legends and folk tales, even 
the very distant past, rendered as integral to the present. Penkov 
sees such intermingling of past and present in the narratives he 
writes as a powerful liberating force: 
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I wanted to inject my own life into it, [to write about] myself, 
abroad in America and in many ways alone, with a huge body of 
water between me and the people I love... Its a very sprawling 
story, in which I tried to show myself how to take life’s losses 
and not view them as punishments but as something liberating, 
and ultimately leading to freedom. (Flood, n. pag.) 

Merging a multitude of voices, time planes and 
geographical places, Penkov chooses to write in a variety of 
realistic modes, incorporating oral materials. Some of the 
stories, for example “The Night Horizon” and “Devshirmeh,” 
are written in the magical realistic mode, where characters and 
events assume larger than life, mythical proportions. Others are 
presented in the absurdist mode, “Buying Lenin” for instance, 
which largely contributes to the fact that the narratives are so 
painfully and hilariously effective. 

Penkov’s stories raise an array of theoretical concerns 
pertaining to transculturalism. The texts provide abundant 
material for cultural analysis of language in translation, self in 
translation, history in translation and geography in translation, 
where each of these can be further broken down into discrete 
levels for consideration and exploration. I have narrowed 
my focus to the study of the transformation of the Self as a 
consequence of migration and the crucial role that language 
plays in this process in the story “Buying Lenin,” the liquidity 
of borders in the title story “East of the West,” and the issue of 
acculturation in “Devshirmeh.” 

As a translingual, Penkov wrote his stories about Bulgaria 
in English, a language he did not begin to learn until he was 14. 
He pleads on the final page of his book, “forgive me, beautiful 
Bulgarian language, for telling stories in a foreign tongue, 
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a tongue that is now sweet and close to me” ( East 226). The 
author has resorted to literary appropriation, to borrow a term 
used in postcolonial theory, by choosing to write in a language 
that does not derive from his own background and culture. 
With this choice, he actually problematizes the position of 
Bulgarian culture as a marginalized one in terms of the West. 
Hence, he chooses to tell stories about his own culture to the 
dominating, Western, English-speaking ones. In this manner, 
Penkov acts as a cultural interpreter, presenting often a double 
focus, as seen from home and from abroad. 

The English text abounds in Bulgarian expressions, 
culture-specific words and concepts, which he leaves in 
most cases to be self-explanatory, without attempting to fill 
in missing information. In some cases, however, he provides 
multiple definitions (as is the case of yad In “Devshirmeh”) 
or long descriptions to fill in the cultural gaps. Penkov has 
provided a local color touch by supplying ethnographic details 
and by relying on the (self-)/exoticization of Bulgaria through 
the abundant use of realia. He has opted for preserving a 
large number of words in the original language, which he 
has transcribed in English, for instance: sbor, rakia, terlitsi, 
zograf, 7 havanche, mednik, samodivi, vampiri, karakonjuli, 
talasumi, feredje, just to name a few. Alongside these, there 
are other intractable in translation cultural references to 
historical figures such as Mitko Palauzov, for example, the 
youngest Bulgarian communist guerilla fighter, whose name 
is casually mentioned in the story “Buying Lenin” ( East 57), 
and who would not trigger any associations in the minds of 
non-Bulgarian readers. 

7 Penkov has provided an explanation of zograf within the narrative “a 
master of icons” (34). 
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In this story, a grandson who goes to study in America 
tries to buy the corpse of Lenin on eBay for his grandfather 
who refuses to give up his communist ideals in post-1989 
Bulgaria. The tension between the umbilical cord that links 
the protagonist to his home and the alienation and loneliness 
experienced in the foreign land is set within the framework of 
this ideologically based dichotomy between ‘East’ and ‘West’ - 
a privately played out Cold War linking past and present. The 
domineering and intimidating grandfather comes to represent 
for the grandson not just the lost home - those Balkan slopes he 
starts dreaming about in America, but rather the dread of not 
belonging anywhere, of being lost. It is the same experience of 
homelessness, posited by Madison in his research on existential 
migration. The protagonist has the painful revelation when he 
moves to study in the U.S. that “no one knew where I was from, 
or cared to know. I had nothing to say to this world” (60). 

Penkov goes deeper into the internal conflict of his 
protagonist by examining the inner need to have ideals and to 
hold onto them as an important survival strategy in a world 
of constant upheaval. The grandson at first makes great fun 
of his grandfather’s blind devotion to Lenin’s ideals. However, 
his initial scorn and disrespect for his grandfather’s defunct 
idealism slowly gives way to envy, as the grandson feels his 
own lack of dreams or ideals as a gap, an internal rupture. In 
a way, it is ironic that the protagonist goes to America - the 
land of endless opportunity, and of the American Dream - 
not driven by any idealistic aspirations of his own, or any 
dreams of a new and better life that have stirred for centuries 
the immigrant’s mind and acted as a powerful incentive. He 
admits, “there was no good reason for me to be in America. 
Back home I wasn’t starving, at least not in the corporeal sense. 
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No war had driven me away or stranded me on foreign shores. 
I left because I could, because I carried in myself the rabies 
of the West” (56). His decision to live in the U.S. seems to be 
taken for reasons that are mostly associated with an existential 
quest, thus embarking on a self-searching mission. 

The protagonist of this story who remains unnamed, 
but whom the grandfather addresses as sinko, (Bulgarian, 
diminutive of ‘son’) is a character clearly modeled on 
Penkov himself. As a boy in Bulgaria, the grandson explains 
that while his “peers were busy drinking, smoking, having 
sex, playing dice, lying to their parents ... or making bombs 
for soccer games, I studied English” (55). Accepted (like 
Penkov) to study in a college in Arkansas, the protagonist 
soon learns that lurking behind his second language is a 
third, the one that says, “it was fixin’ to rain,” “a bummer” 
and “yonder” (60). He explains his confusion, “I was 
exposed to words I didn’t know. ... What was a hotpocket? 
I wondered. Why was my roommate so excited to see two 
girls ... making out. What were they making out?” (60). So, 
the narrator immerses himself into his second language, 
soaking in the vernacular until “the words rose liberated. 
I was ecstatic, lexicon drunk” (60). But before he comes to 
that point, Penkov passes through a stage similar to what Eva 
Hoffman has described in her memoir Lost in Translation: 

The words I learn now don’t stand for things in the same 
unquestioned way they did in my native tongue ... this radical 
disjoining between word and thing is a desiccating alchemy, 
draining the world not only of significance but of colours, 
striations, nuances - its very existence. It is the loss of a living 
connection. (106-107) 
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Much of what Penkov writes regarding the trauma of 
migration with a special focus on language as instrumental 
to the construction of identity is reminiscent of Hoffmans 
experience of the Self, lost and found in translation. She has 
extensively written about the need she felt to “murder” her 
mother tongue, which was experienced as a threat to the new 
language she had to acquire, in the terms posited by Kristeva, 
too, as already discussed in Chapter 1. The new language needs 
to be internalized, while serving as a lens through which to look 
at the world. My understanding is that Penkov felt in a similar 
manner the need to write in English, in order to complete this 
process of internalization of the foreign language, to make 
sense of the world anew, which he then described as a painful 
and harrowing experience in the story “Buying Lenin.” The 
acquisition of a language, though not equal to the acquisition 
of a new identity in the course of acculturation, obviously is 
integral to the process. 

One of the central themes of the book is the preservation 
of one’s native identity and the possibility of survival in 
non-native places. The migrant undergoes the process of 
deconstructing and reconstructing the notion of Self and 
one’s own sense of belonging in multiple realities. The stories 
are deeply affected by the nostalgia felt by the author, which 
resurfaces in the empathy and gentle humor with which he 
portrays a large assortment of Bulgarian characters. Some of 
them seem lifted from Bulgarian folk tales and legends, and 
still others from the works of the Bulgarian classic writers 
on country life: the peasants from the small villages and 
farms of the late 19 th and early 20 th century. For the Bulgarian 
reader the characters, just like in Yakimov’s texts, as well as 
the language Penkov uses in his Bulgarian translation, are 
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reminiscent of those of Yordan Yovkov and Elin Pelin, as well 
as of Nikolay Haitov and Ivailo Petrov, who wrote in a similar 
style. 8 Penkov keeps the tradition alive by presenting Bulgaria 
as an exotic, distant, and rather quaint place. This preference 
for the old-style, antiquated language and ambience is even 
more apparent in the Bulgarian “translation” done by Penkov 
of his own text. Here the writer-translator has opted for a 
language that is vaguely archaic, and poetic in a folkloric way 
(for example, “T'bpKyjraaxa ce neT 7ieTa,” “florfleTo”). 9 

An even more curious issue to consider in this context is 
how much the translation of the English text can be interpreted 
as a form of betrayal. Is the translator translating into his own 
mother tongue a traitor? 10 Is he being unfaithful to the original, 
or disloyal to the mother tongue? These questions become even 
more pertinent since any translator’s choice can either subvert or 
enhance the meaning of the original written in the ‘step-mother’ 
tongue. The act of translation acquires in such a context a much 
larger social and personal significance. Penkov has translated 


8 For more on the issue of the self-exoticization of Bulgaria in texts 
written by contemporary Bulgarian writers see Vrina-Nikolov, Marie: 
Mapn BpMHa-HuKOJiOB, „EK30TM3aitMa cpenjy eBponencKOCT: 
biiTirapcKOTO - nornefl ot E'bnrapuB m ot CAIII“. 

9 Consider, for example, the style of the following comic portrayal of the 
“vehicle” and the driver carrying the Bulgarians across the river into 
Serbia for the sbor. Em Taxa a npeKocaBaxMe: EyMTeHe Hafl BOflaTa 
m KtJibeTa flMM. Muxa/iaKM npncrara Ha CBoaTa noflKa. JIoflKaTa e 
cnaBHa. He noflKa, aMi can c MOTop. B epHna My xpan MnxajiaKM 
e 3aKOBan ceflanxaTa Ha CTap mockbmh, a nocne a e TanmjHpan c 
K03a Koaca. C KoctMa HaBM. Ha aepHM m benn neraa m c mtjHmhko 
KatJtaBO. Eto ro, ce/fm Ha TpoHa cm - cnoKoeH, CTpaxoBMT. CMyae nyna 
c abaHOCOB MyHflmyK, a fli>nraTa My ban a Koca ce Bee noflnpe My KaTO 
baitpaK. (Hchkob 31) 

10 A reference to the Italian expression traduttore, traditore, ‘translator, 
traitor,’ which has now become a cliche. 
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himself “backwards” and these multiple border-crossings 
between languages inevitably ask to be interpreted in broader, 
metaphorical terms both as a self-transformative process and 
clearly as a creative power. But how much is Penkov’s rendition of 
the stories in Bulgarian an actual act of translation? Alternatively, 
is it rather a re-writing of self, an attempt to look at oneself from 
a distance following the process of Jamesian dispatriation? 

Similar questions about belonging and identity are raised 
in “Devshirmeh” where the janissary’s life serves as a metaphoric 
lens through which Penkov relates a story of failed integration 
The protagonist of the story is a Bulgarian immigrant to the U.S., 
whose name is Mihail, but everybody, including his Bulgarian 
ex-wife, calls him Michael. Changing one’s name could be the 
first step in the difficult process of acculturation, but it also 
immediately problematizes one’s identity. Mihail has come to 
America with his wife and daughter, after winning the green 
card lottery, believing that “if we had to be poor - and we were, 
very, both of us English teachers at neighborhood schools - we 
might as well be poor in America. We left in hope for a better 
life, I suppose - not for us, but for the baby” (188). Falling ill and 
getting as a result seriously into financial debt, Mihail/Michael is 
betrayed by his wife, who leaves him for a successfully integrated 
Bulgarian - a fat, wealthy doctor, the purpose of whose life is 
material comfort and success. In order to remain closer to 
his only daughter, Eli, Mihail stays on - broke, unemployed, 
shiftless, homeless, and on the periphery of society. Not having 
enough money even to pay his rent, he ends up living in Texas 
in the house of a Vietnam veteran. Mihail comes to be perceived 
as the Other, but from the position of political fundamentalism, 
from the perspective of the Cold War, in the reality of which his 
friend, the veteran, still seems to be living. Mihail’s Otherness 
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is marked not by racial features, or religious beliefs, but the 
communist past of his place of origin. Therefore, the only friend 
he has in the world still perceives him as the enemy - a legacy 
from his own Vietnam War days - and insults Mihail by calling 
him a “commie,” “little communist shit,” and deliberately refers 
to him as Russian (182). 

The story represents the failure of the actual realization 
of the American dream, which has been reduced entirely to 
consumerism, and is formulated in quite a cynical manner 
by Mihail: 

When we first moved to the U.S. our idea was to save up 
some money, buy our own place and later, when we received 
citizenship, bring our parents over to the better life - Diet 
Coke and fried okra, and five-minute commercial breaks on 
TV every ten minutes. They would be retired by then . . . and 
they would teach [Eli] proper Bulgarian, how to read and write. 
They would keep all the roots from withering. (208) 

Having “nothing worth taking that you can put in a bag,” Mihail 
realizes his position of an outcast and misfit in this society. He 
is unable to sever his ties with the past, to “kill the things that 
pull you back” (209) as another Bulgarian immigrant, a relative, 
advises him, “Never look back. Nothing good ever came from 
looking behind you. You either turned to a pillar of salt or lost 
your beloved into Hades” (209). Alongside the overwhelming 
nostalgia, which torments him, Mihails feelings of alienation, 
loss, and defeat culminate during a storm one night when a 
tornado almost kills him. Torn away from family and the ones 
he loves, Mihail finally admits why he is so distressed and angry 
all the time: he hates it in America, but cannot go back, not 
having the money to do so, he cannot leave his daughter, and his 
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heart is torn. The way he verbalizes his emotions is even more 
revealing: he conceptualizes them through the unique Bulgarian 
mentality and the very specific notion of yad: 

Yad ... is what lines the insides of every Bulgarian soul. It’s 
yad that propels us, like a motor, onward. Yad is like envy, 
but it’s not simply that. It’s like spite, rage, anger, but more 
elegant, more complicated. It’s like pity for someone, regret 
for something you did or did not do, for a chance you missed, 
for an opportunity you squandered. All those feelings in one 
beautiful word. Yad. (201) 

Mihail is defeated largely by his Bulgarian mentality and 
becomes dysfunctional in the American context. However, 
Penkov is far from being critical towards his protagonist’s failure 
at acculturation. He presents Mihail along the lines of a modern- 
day janissary, but in more poetic and metaphorical way. Because 
he realizes that his daughter has been cut off from her country of 
origin, and thus from him, and because Eli’s own mother will not 
allow her to speak their native tongue out of fear that speaking 
Bulgarian would ruin her English (193), Mihail uses every 
opportunity to tell Eh about memorable events in Bulgarian 
history, to evoke the country through Bulgarian fairy tales. 

Penkov intertwines in Mihail’s story one such fairy tale 
about an extremely ferocious janissary, “Crazy” Ali Ibrahim. 
Having adopted the new faith and a new language in Anatolia, the 
Bulgarian-born Ali was taught to hate everything he once was and 
once loved (199). His is a story about blood, which binds those in 
it and which divides them. Ali has been converted to Islam and 
has become the fiercest and most dedicated converter himself - a 
fundamentalist, who, it is rumored, has butchered his own mother 
and sister for refusing to embrace Islam. He feels burdened by the 
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weight of the never-ending chain trailing behind him of those 
wretched souls whose heads he has cut off. However, Bulgarian 
blood still runs in his veins. The janissary’s process of conversion is 
initiated by his love for “the most beautiful woman in the world” - 
Mihails great-grandmother in the context of the story. This love 
allows him to be restored to his humanity and to remember what 
ultimately loyalty means - loyalty to one’s own blood. The tale 
of the janissary who reverts to his roots is told in a poetic and 
lyrical language, where the figure of the beloved woman assumes 
larger than life proportions amid the awe-inspiring mountainous 
landscape of Bulgaria. The ending is presented on a tragic note - 
the sultan comes to claim the most beautiful woman in the world 
with an army of 5 000 janissaries; she wills her body to become 
withered and turns into a lifeless skeleton, while Ali is beaten to 
death. Only their child remains. 

The two tales interweaved in Penkov’s story, though rendered 
in a different tone, run parallel to one another. That of the modern 
janissary takes place in the empty homes, in the desert-like spaces 
of Texas and its muddy rivers full of leeches. Bearing all the features 
of the fairy tale, all the magic, and beauty of the lost homeland, 
Ali’s story is romanticized and exoticized. The exoticism, which 
permeates Penkov’s stories as already pointed out, serves not only 
to offer a highly distinctive socio-historical and cultural context, 
but also suggests an intertwining between identity and memory. 

‘East’ and ‘West’ are constructed as Others in a position of 
relativity, since in that particular period Bulgaria is presented 
as the West to the Eastern Ottoman Empire. This Othering is 
achieved through the special reference to the janissaries (from 
Turkish yenigeri, meaning ‘new soldier’), which would have a 
special impact on readers, like me, who come from the Balkans 
that were under a prolonged occupation by the Ottoman Empire. 
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The janissaries, who formed the best trained, most powerful 
and ferocious army at the time, were forcibly recruited starting 
from the early 15 th until the 17 th centuries and became slaves to 
the sultan. The practice of taking a percentage of the Christian 
male population was done under the form of tribute in blood, or 
blood tax, called Devsirme (literally collecting’ in Turkish). These 
were predominantly Christian youths converted to Islam on 
being drafted. Then they underwent severe military and physical 
training. Many of the boys, usually between the age of 7 and 10, 
were abducted from their families, as few parents would willingly 
give up their sons for such servitude. Indeed, some of the parents 
would hide their children in the mountains, or marry them at a 
very early age, because marriage was forbidden for the janissaries, 
or even maim them to make them unfit for military service. 11 

Mihails story and the folk tale embedded in it prompt 
the reader to consider the price of betrayal, the fundamental 
importance of self-identification, and ultimately the healing 
power of love. “Devshirmeh” reveals the impossibility of going 
back home to the origins, to the beginnings, and the restless, 
devastating drive to do so. For example, the arrival ofthe Ottoman 
troops and the onset of the tornado are presented parallel to one 
another to emphasize the analogy between the old-time and 
modern janissaries. As an alternative to Alis destruction, Mihail 
aims at a discursive homecoming, so that the home is rendered 
in this story less as a place and more as a feeling. Just like the 
child from the fairy tale it is only his daughter, perhaps, who has 


11 For further information see Tsvetana Georgieva, Janissaries in the 
Bulgarian Lands (1988). There are a number of Bulgarian folk tales 
and songs on the janissaries such as, for example, “Janissary and Blond 
Dragana” in Dimitar Miladinov and Konstantin Miladinov, Anthology 
of Bulgarian Folk Tales (1861, 1961). 
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some hope of spiritual survival in America and that provided 
she succeeds in achieving a balance in her own hybrid identity 
of being a Bulgarian and an Other, in overcoming feelings of loss 
and alienation at the expense of acculturation. 

The story “East of the West” looks deeper into interplay 
between ‘East’ and ‘West’ in matters concerning identity The 
protagonist, called Nose, lives in Bulgaria during socialism, and 
meets his cousin Vera, who turns out to be the love of his life, 
once every five years at the sbor of their two villages. She lives 
in Yugoslavia across the river, which serves as a border between 
the two countries. The river artificially and purposefully has 
divided their village into ‘East’ and ‘West,’ thus bringing to 
life the lasting tension between the Orient and the Occident, 
which is characteristic of the Balkan region, that split already 
referred to in the preceding chapters. This village, divided in 
two hamlets by the river, as a result of the decision taken by 
the great powers after one of the wars that have plagued this 
land, comes to symbolize a region ridden by conflict and strife, 
where the metaphors for Bulgaria as lying at the crossroads of 
continents, as Europe’s backyard, or alternatively as the gates 
leading to the Orient are rife with cultural interpretations. 

The characters in the story try to preserve some kind of 
cohesive personal history in contrast to the back-and-forth, 
ever-changing story of their homeland. Unfortunately, they fail 
largely as is illustrated in the fate of the protagonist’s sister, Elitsa, 
who is shot by border control after crossing the river to the West 
to be with the one she loves. In the title story, as elsewhere in the 
collection, there is a notable ambivalence in the attitude to the 
West, and especially to the urge to move ‘there.’ The drive towards 
the West is often associated with disease, madness, obsession and 
death in Penkov’s collection, as when the protagonist of “Buying 
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Lenin” confesses that he has become infected with “the rabies 
of the West” (55), while his grandfather compares the English 
language to a rabid dog that will easily poison his grandsons 
mind (56). The narrator himself feels that the words of the 
English language he was trying to master, “tormented [me] like a 
rash” (62). At the same time, the ‘West’ is presented as a mythical 
land of freedom where life is expected to be different. The worn- 
out pair of jeans Nose buys from Vera comes to signify freedom 
for him: “I liked how loose they were around my waist, how 
much space, how much Western freedom they provided around 
my legs” (35). In this context, it is Yugoslavia, which comes to 
signify the ‘West’ to Nose’s ‘East.’ The dichotomy is once again 
as constructed and fallacious as similar imaginary oppositions 
previously presented by the author. 

But the ‘East,’ too, is not conceptualized in a straightforward 
way. As the place of home, it is both full of passion, love, emotion, 
but it is also tormenting and destructive like a raging fire. In 
“Buying Lenin,” “the East blazes red” and this refers not only to 
the sun rising in the sky or the communist ideal (68). In a similar 
way, during Elitsa’s and her beloved’s funeral on both sides of the 
river, “the banks came alive with fire, two hands of fire that could 
not come together. Between those hands was the river” (43). The 
East, however, is also the place where you have no future, no 
life. The final advice that Nose’s father gives him is to leave, to 
go West, because the land of the East is a bitch, “and you can’t 
expect anything good from a bitch,” he warns (46). 

The village torn in half by the border comes to signify 
the state of passing over, of crossing to the other side, while 
the river itself serves as the symbol of the (im)/penetrability 
and transmutability of borders and the confluential nature of 
individual and communal interactions. The river is a fluid, 
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flowing boundary that has been moved at the will of people, 
thus emphasizing the fact that all boundaries are relative, 
artificial constructs. In the story the characters undertake 
multiple crossings of the river often by swimming to the other 
side, and, sometimes, on a raft - probably reminding the reader 
of Huckleberry Finns failed quest for freedom in the U.S., and 
the urge to escape forever from the corrupting influence of 
civilization into a state of innocence in the wilderness. 

It is the river as borderline that can steal away one’s identity. 
It does so for Vera, who asks Nose whether she can be categorized 
as a hundred percent Serbian, since she is of Bulgarian descent, 
but lives in the state of Yugoslavia. Understanding her confusion 
and pain, Nose comes to realize that “she had nice shoes, and 
jeans, and could listen to bands from the West, but I owned 
something that had been taken away from her forever” (33). 
All borders, the river being one, are eventually experienced 
as an aberration by Nose. When he learns of the inevitable 
disintegration of Yugoslavia following the death of Josip Tito, the 
image that comes to his mind is that of the body of Frankenstein. 
Borders are therefore perceived as lines of suturing and rupture, 
and the state, any state is “a monster sewn together from the legs 
and arms and torso of different people” (39) and as such, it is 
both threatening and fragile, for it can easily fall apart. 

The river, too, is not an unequivocal symbol of freedom, 
of the escape route to the West. Even if it were to stand for 
liberty, “people can’t live in rivers,” as Vera tells Nose during 
one of their nightly rendezvous in the moonlit no-man’s waters 
(40). The river is the site of impossible love-seeking and love- 
making, the site of the drowned church, of submerged faith. 
It is most significantly the “spineless, muddy thief” (44) that 
takes away not only your family and loved ones, but also all 
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you believe in, the sense of meaning. A direct reference to 
the unsustainability of all artificial disunions and separations 
of people and land is the paraphrase of several lines from 
Ecclesiastes, Chapter 1, Verse 5, embedded in Penkov’s story: 

One generation passes away . . . and another comes; but the 
earth remains forever. The sun rises and the sun goes down, 
and hastens to the place where it rises. The wind goes toward 
the West, toward Serbia, and all the rivers run away, East of the 
West. What has been is what will be, and what has been done is 
what will be done. Nothing is new under the sun. (43) 

This“nothing-is-new-under-the-sun” quote is linkedintertextually 
to one of the great novels of “the lost generation,” The Sun Also 
Rises, which uses the same lines from Ecclesiastes as an epigraph 
to express a similar idea. Penkov seems to suggest that the pre- 
and post-1989 generations are similarly lost in terms of values, 
beliefs, and meaning. 

Finally, Nose succeeds in going West, and most importantly, 
he discovers the real meaning of freedom. The answer he provides 
resurfaces in repeating the same question posited in the beginning 
of the story, only now rhetorically rephrased: “Who binds a man 
to land or water, I wonder, if not that man himself?” (52) After 
attempting to write his own life into that of his characters, to 
reimagine the plight of the migrant crossing that river, Penkov 
contests that ‘East’ and ‘West’ are not only geographical locations, 
but more significantly they are figments of the imagination. It 
is precisely this experience, which helps Penkov gain a twofold 
perspective of the world, and offer an ambiguous resolution to the 
dilemma of identity and memory, Othering and alienation. This 
resolution proceeds also from the fact that he aims at “an inversion 
of the idea that many Americans have of Eastern Europe, for 
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example. To me the whole concept of “Eastern Europe” means 
nothing. Bulgarian and Serbia are as different as they can be . . . 
so I was just poking fun at the idea of the outside, the otherness, 
as a uniform entity” (Penkov, “UNTs” n. pag.). The totalizing 
vantage point of a person coming from an ex-communist, ex- 
totalitarian Balkan state is seriously undermined. Penkov is able to 
reach a new understanding of Self and Other and to articulate this 
newfound understanding in two languages. He overcomes the 
tension between the source language and the target languages. He 
manages to remain as faithful as possible to his mother tongue by 
reproducing its heterogeneity both in the English and Bulgarian 
versions of the text. 

Penkov articulates important insights into the position of 
the voluntary migrant today, which is very different from that of 
the exile and of the refugee. The world has become globalized, 
allowing for constant mobility - a cosmopolitan nomadism, 
requiring a constant reconsideration and renegotiation of 
cultural relations. Yet, even though “the psychological trajectory 
of immigration is now very different” (Hoffman, “Living” 340), 
the (im)/migrant still undergoes a culture shock, an identity 
crisis, what Hoffman calls a “cultural schizophrenia” (“Living” 
211). This is a dynamic process, which may often lead to the 
attitude of self-estrangement, variously called a “contrapuntal 
awareness” (Said, “Reflections on Exile” 148) and a “stereoscopic 
vision” (Rushdie, Imaginary 11). Bhabha interprets this condition 
of hybridity of the “translational transnational” (“Third Space” 
173) as an empowering one. It maybe a traumatic experience, 
but it is also a position of privilege because it offers new vantage 
points of looking critically inward to who you are, where you 
come from and who you want to become. 
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Where the West Ends 


The novel 18 % Gray by the Bulgarian writer Zachary 
Karabashliev is one of a number of texts by Bulgarian writers, 
which have appeared in English translation in recent years 
owing largely to the activities and support of the Elizabeth 
Kostova Foundation. 1 The English translations of these 
texts have made them readily available to larger audiences, 
transforming them into pieces of world literature, aiming at 
cultural translation of difference. 

Karabashliev’s own experience of transnationality is 
an outcome of his life abroad and is reflected in his literary 
works. Born in Varna, he studied Bulgarian Philology, and 
after winning a green card, he moved to the U.S. in 1997 
with his family. There he enrolled in Ohio State University to 
study photography, worked as a bartender, a photographer, a 
DJ, a radio rock-show host, a sales representative, altogether 

1 The Elizabeth Kostova Foundation was established in 2007 by 
Elizabeth Kostova, author of the acclaimed novel The Historian (2005), 
to provide support for creative writing in Bulgaria, the translation 
of contemporary Bulgarian literature into English, and friendship 
between Bulgarian authors, and American and British authors. For 
more information see <http://ekf.bg/>. Among the Bulgarian books 
which have received support for their publication in English are: Party 
Headquarters by Georgi Tenev (2016); Everything Happens as It Does 
by Albena Stambolova (2013); A Short Tale of Shame by Angel Igov 
(2013); 18% Gray by Zachary Karabashliev (2013); Thrown intoNature 
by Milen Ruskov (2011), all published by Open Letter Books. Other 
books which have appeared in English translation in recent years are 
Deyan Enev’s collection of short stories Circus Bulgaria (2010); Georgi 
Gospodinov, The Physics of Sorrow (2015). 
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following the experiences typical for a first-generation 
immigrant. Should the reader be familiar with the writer’s 
life, he/she will inevitably discover many overlapping points 
between Karabashliev’s and the protagonist’s experience as 
writers of movie scripts, diaries, and eventually a novel, as well 
as their ‘shared’ talent for photography. 

Karabashliev’s life trajectory, similar to that of many other 
transcultural writers, has served as a source of inspiration. Just 
like Penkov, he has been empowered emotionally and creatively 
by the dislocation from his place of origin. Caught between 
the past and the present, he has voiced the experiences and 
desires, hopes and fears, expectations and disillusionment of 
the “transitional generation” following the fall of the Berlin 
wall, the collapse of socialism in Bulgaria in 1989, and the 
chalga 2 and the mutra 3 culture of the 1990s, which spawned in 
the country in the aftermath. Kostova describes the identities 
of these writers as post-national, rather than transnational, 

2 Chalga music, sometimes referred to as pop-folk or ethno-pop, and 
the lifestyle and culture associated with it, is exceedingly difficult to 
define. It represents a mixture of various musical styles and traditions. 
It is a fusion of Serbian, Macedonian, Greek and Turkish popular 
music with Bulgarian folk-music elements. It may incorporate Balkan 
Romani music, Bulgarian pop songs, Western pop, rock, hip-hop and 
rap. Its rhythm is quite distinctive, basically associated with belly¬ 
dancing and activates the Orientalist, following Said, perception of 
the ‘East’ by the ‘West.’ For in an in-depth analysis on the cultural 
and social ramifications of chalga music see Vesa Kurkela, “Bulgarian 
Chalga on Video: Oriental Stereotypes, Mafia Exoticism, and Politics,” 
Balkan Popular Culture and the Ottoman Ecumene: Music, Image, and 
Regional Political Discourse 143-174; Ivaylo Ditchev, “Pop-socialism, 
Pop-transition,” Gendering Popular Culture 64-73. 

3 I find Ralitsa Muharska’s definition of this concept quite precise: “’Mug’ 
is the closest translation for the Bulgarian ‘mutra’ - (literally “ugly face”) 
thug, mobster, racketeer - a neologism which appeared in the Bulgarian 
language in the 1990s to denote the surfacing kleptocracy” (78). 
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emphasizing the fact that they retain links with their cultures 
of birth (175). This new generation of Bulgarian expatriates 
faced with the “dilemma of how to position themselves across 
shifting cultural, political and psychological boundaries” (178) 
are defined by a “post-national middle-class migrant identity,” 
which in her view has been “brought into existence by the 
dislocation of the members of Eastern Europe’s intellectual and 
technocratic elites” (175). Penkov supports Kostova’s claim by 
expressing his own view on the subject: “I never really lost any 
connections in Bulgaria with people, with the place.... I never 
really thought of myself as an immigrant, which I imagine is 
the correct word. But nowadays it’s very different from how it 
used to be when people left and never looked back” (“UNT’s” 
n. pag.). Karabashliev, on the other hand, after living for some 
time in the U.S. chose to return to Bulgaria in 2014 to work 
as the editor-in-chief of Ciela Publishing House - one of the 
largest in Bulgaria. This act led to increased media exposure 
and turned out to be a “successful PR” strategy, ensuring the 
author’s popularity (Licheva 9). 

18 % Gray, originally written in Bulgarian, became an 
instant bestseller and has had 11 editions since 2008. It won 
the prestigious Novel of the Year Award in Bulgaria and was 
chosen by anonymous vote to be among the 100 most loved 
books by Bulgarians in the BBC campaign “The Big Read.” 
The English translation of the novel by Angela Rodel came 
out in the U.S. in January 2013. Karabashliev’s other works, 
not less transcultural in looking for the points of contact and 
translation between Bulgarian and American cultures, include 
the short-story collections KpamKa ucmopun na caMonema [A 
Brief History of the Airplane] (2009), CuMempux [Symmetry] 
(2011), and a collection of his plays OmKam [Recoil] (2010). 
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In 18 % Gray, American culture is used not only as the 
setting for a story of transculturality, but is at the center of 
the author’s exploration invested with multiple implications 
and references. On many levels, 18 % Gray is remarkably 
American: it belongs to the picaresque genre of the road-novel, 
incorporating the mythology of the road, the Wild West, and 
the Western as a cinematic genre. It represents a Bulgarian 
author’s depiction of America to a Bulgarian readership 
(and following its translation into English to an American 
readership as well) and is replete with cliches associated with 
such American corollaries as the work ethic, the meaning of 
success and failure, the American dream, mobility and new 
beginnings. The Bulgarian ambience is present in the novel 
as well. The text does resort to archetypal representations of 
America and Bulgaria, most clearly so on the visual and verbal 
planes in the two drawings made up of words (201). 4 The 
first one aims to represent America in an S-pattern - like a 
serpentine road - consisting of 22 words denoting ‘road,’ thus 
emphasizing mobility as central to American identity. The 
second drawing on the same page is that of a tree comprising 
26 words in Bulgarian denoting the kinship relations between 
the members of an extended family, thus highlighting what 
used to be, at least in the previous century, the central value 
of Bulgarian culture: one’s roots, origin, and family. However, 
Karabashliev underlines the fact that “Even though Bulgaria is 
the fabric of everything I have ever written, I don’t write about 
Bulgaria. In my writing I try to consider “What does it mean 
to be this person, at this moment?” Being Bulgarian? What 
does it mean? Being Steve, Zack, Philip, Ivan, Joe, Bob is what 
interests me” (Karabashliev and Wingate n. pag.). 

4 Page numbers refer to the English edition. 
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The novel traces the life of a couple of Bulgarian 
immigrants, Zack and his wife Stella, who meet as students 
in Bulgaria in 1988, and come to the United States to study 
in graduate school in the 1990s, work at different jobs until 
they finally find financial success, if not personal realization. 
Writteninthegenreof“action-nostalgia,” as aptly characterized 
by Lyuben Dilov Jr., the text focuses on the identity crisis of 
the protagonist in the process of immigration. The issue of 
identity (de)/construction is presented figuratively through 
the main themes explored in the novel: art, creativity, love, 
loss, time, and the existential quest for meaning and one’s 
place in the world. The long and winding road from Bulgaria 
to Ohio, from there to California - Los Angeles and San 
Diego - via Mexico and all the way back East to New York 
via route 66 is not just a journey through space, but also one 
through time. It is a journey from Bulgaria in the 1990s to the 
U.S. of the first decade of the 21 st century seen through the 
lens of a Bulgarian writer. 

The novel incorporates three alternating sections each 
dealing with time differently. In the present-day narrative, 
Karabashliev presents in a linear chronology Zack’s journey 
across America. This plotline is dynamic, cinematic, raw, and 
reads like an interspersed with violence Tarantino-style movie 
script. The reader follows Zack trying to come to terms with 
the sudden disappearance of his estranged wife, while he 
crosses the United States by car with a big bag of marijuana in 
his trunk, which falls into his hands by chance, and a vintage 
Nikon camera. In despair over the absence of Stella, he decides 
to drive from California through the Southwest and across 
the Midwest, stopping at small towns and bars along the way 
and observing how others live their lives on the periphery of 
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American society. When he finally reaches New York, however, 
it turns out to be the urban desert he knows he cannot survive 
in, especially on a Halloween night: it resembles Gotham with 
the letters 666 appearing on a building, which “pierces the 
light-polluted sky above Manhattan” (245). 

The second narrative, which runs parallel to the first, is 
typographically set apart in italics. In a biography-like form, 
it relates Zack’s story through a series of flashbacks: his life in 
Bulgaria from the first time he meets Stella in the seaside city 
of Varna, their subsequent romance, their marriage, and their 
miserable life in Bulgaria in the 1990s, which eventually leads 
to their decision to emigrate. The images in this plotline are 
softened by the nostalgia, which permeates the narrative about 
the past and the home left behind, as if they are perceived 
through a photographic filter. Stella and Zack move to 
America trying “to find a more dignified way to surrender to 
reality” (69). When they first arrive in Los Angeles, “a murky 
red sun was setting in the Pacific Ocean at the same time that 
an impossibly big moon was rising over the hills. We kissed 
between the two for a long time. It felt like we were on a movie 
set” (81). This formulaic two-dimensional image, as if lifted 
from a cartoon, expresses the banality of their ‘pilgrimage’ 
to America. After several failed attempts to succeed as a 
photographer, the protagonist realizes that California, contrary 
to all expectations, devours all he has: 

I sold another Carl-Zeiss and one Nikon body. California 
swallowed up my equipment, plans, dreams, and ideas one 
by one. California cooled down my eagerness, sucked up my 
energy and in just a few months stripped me down to despair. 

California - it became clear - had no use for me or my 
images. What California needed was the next drug. (98) 
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At that point, Zack chooses to adopt a false identity and 
find a job as a monitor: a clinical trial inspector. He settles 
for this mundane job, where he can make up to a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, and takes the decision to 
give up “art, photography, writing, philosophizing,” and 
instead spend at least one year of his life “dedicated to work, 
financial stability, and TV” (120), working hard to make his 
bank account pretty and his days unbearably boring (123). 
He withdraws from creativity and the imagination, which 
inevitably causes his withdrawal from love, his wife, and a 
self-alienation, leading to a withered non-life of monetary 
attainment. Eventually Zack finds himself in an American 
success story: the owner of a beautiful car and a beautiful 
house. Meanwhile, Stella finds her own success as a painter, 
though she refuses to make compromises with her art and 
grows increasingly disinterested in her boring Americanized 
husband, even though Zack, who feels he is forced to accept 
a series of destructive compromises, is never able to fit 
comfortably into the Southern California lifestyle. 

The houses Stella and Zack live in symbolize the couple’s 
failure to function in society according to the prescribed 
values. The tiny, ugly, bleak apartment in Sofia is as equally 
unwelcoming as is the “frigid house” (143) Stella and Zack buy 
in California, which never becomes a real home. Stella refuses 
to paint in it and never brings her pictures to hang on its walls, 
while Zack spends almost no time in it and never uses his state- 
of-the-art photo laboratory there. So instead of being able to 
fly “somewhere over the rainbow / [where] skies are blue / 
And the dreams that you dare to dream really do come true,” 
as the lyrics of the popular song from the 1939 Hollywood 
production of The Wizard of Oz go, Zack gets to “pass under 
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the dirty rainbow” of smoke in the California skies (144). He 
actually starts living on the road: in airports, airplanes, hotels 
and bars during his business trips, and then in rest areas by the 
highway, in sleazy motel rooms, and run-down bars, when he 
embarks on the journey of the hobo: the willing dropout from 
society, the homeless restless wanderer he chooses to become 
after Stellas disappearance. 

In this road-novel, Karabashliev presents the choices 
and experiences, which mark immigration, without either 
denouncing them or extolling them. His main character embarks 
on several paradigmatic for America quests. First, there comes 
the choice between two alternatives: individual freedom or 
success within the corporate money-valuing system. Assuming 
the role of a con man comes next, which opens the doors to a 
lucrative job for Zack. He clearly formulates it: “America is still 
one of the few places in the world where a person can make 
a decent living with honest work and perseverance. I did it 
otherwise” (156). This is followed by his devout dedication to 
the hard work ethic at the expense of the complete numbing of 
his senses and his imagination, and a withdrawal from creativity. 
Next, his criminal exploits and his green bag of marijuana evoke 
Gatsby’s orgiastic green light from the final pages of Fitzgeralds 
novel and convey a similar revealing commentary on the current 
materialization of the American dream. Finally, Zack becomes 
the hipster on the open road; the outlaw, a “reversed” Gatsby, 
whose ultimate aim is to forget the woman he loves. 

The two plotlines are intersected by short vignettes - 
18 dialogues between Zack and Stella, which are not clearly 
positioned in time and space. The text employs a focalized 
narrative through the limited point of view of the unreliable 
narrator. The three intertwining sections on immigrant life and 
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crime, home, love and memory are marked by a descriptive 
minimalism, an overuse of verbs emphasizing action, a medley 
of bilingualisms (in the Bulgarian version), the use of jargon 
and the profane uncensored language typical of the instant 
interactions of social network communication. 

The signature mark of this novel is the combination of 
photographic precision and cinematographic action. Zack’s 
photographs, vividly described in the text, are used to emphasize 
that this is a narrative about perception in the meaning both of 
‘observing’ and of gaining insight into’ one’s home country, one’s 
adopted country, one’s loved one, oneself, the existential road, 
death, the meaning of success and failure. The focus is on the 
gaze, on the ways of seeing by the writer, the protagonist, and the 
reader. Zack’s vintage cameras are constantly personified as the 
eyes perceiving not just the phenomenal world around him, but 
also serving as the tool for probing into the psychology of Self, as 
the final words of the novel reveal, “We watch the world outside 
through our reflections” (264). 

The book offers a philosophy of photography, condensed 
in the myriad nuances of gray. In monochrome photography, 
the principal color is gray, which Zack defines as the golden 
mean, while taking long-exposure portraits of Stella. Its very 
purpose is to bring out the sharpest contrast between black 
and white, as Zack explains, “the beauty of every photograph, 
Stella, is in the development of its middle values, in the gray, 
black and white are simply extremes without which even the 
most interesting negative seems to be lacking contrast, the life 
of photographs is actually in their middle values” (81). 

In this context, art adds another dimension to the story 
when Zack begins photographing America along his journey, 
providing an unprocessed view on the small towns, the beat- 
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up motels, markets and bars, and the nondescript people he 
meets on his journey. “On the road I’m always fascinated by 
the ever-present wooden utility poles, the barbed wire fences 
all along the way to the East Coast - evidence of the America I 
fell in love with so long ago” (122). One such shot captures the 
true spirit of rural America for him. “The mud-splattered truck 
bed, the cloud of dust, the red stop lights, the cowboy hat, the 
American flag, the street named “Hope,” the mailboxes, the 
intersection, and the hand grabbing the fat pile of mail puts all 
of this together” (107-108). 

The multiple references to the images photographed by 
Zack are part of the intended sensory quality of the text, where 
the aim is to deliver the sense perceptions of the protagonist 
more vividly and to engage the reader’s imagination. Stella’s 
representation, for example, is rendered exclusively through 
the eyes of the protagonist and through his sense perceptions 
of her body, face, smell, and touch. She exists only as the object 
of the perceiving mind. Her presence is re-constructed only in 
Zack’s memories, which have a dream-like quality offering an 
alternative to the brutal reality, where she is markedly absent. 
Stella, the ‘star,’ achieves almost a saint-like status. She is 
rendered as a romanticized, poeticized image of angelic purity, 
artistic integrity, and emancipated creativity, through the 
images of flowers, their smell, and colors, through the images 
of the water, the moon, and the constellations in the sky. 

The principal sense, on the involvement ofwhich the book 
heavily relies, is the visual one. It is the sense that is engaged 
most often, both by the protagonist and by the reader. Not just 
the images that are captured by Zack’s camera - pictures of 
love and of America - but also their striking colors provide 
a strong sense of immediacy. For example, the fires ranging 
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in California, which eventually destroy the protagonist’s home 
and wipe out all traces of his life there, are depicted in a surreal 
manner in a dream-like scene: “I take pictures of the empty 
parking lot, the bending palm trees, the orange horizon, the 
American flag reflected in the orange windows of the motel... 
I feel like I am in the quiet belly of an orange balloon, which 
will burst any moment now, and I will see the world in the 
colors I remember” (142). Later on, while leaving California, 
he observes that the colors of the rainbow are not the usual 
pastel ones, but are unnaturally saturated: “electric blue, poison 
green, and golden yellow to tangerine orange” (153-154). 

The concept of time is central to the exploration of Self 
in the existential quest that the text offers. Now is the moment 
that needs to be lived, to be observed and captured as it is, the 
protagonist realizes, and not to be rendered more beautiful, or 
falsified through Photoshop editing. The epigraph to the novel 
points to this by a quotation from the Book of Wisdom, which 
foregrounds the perception of time as an evil net: “For man does 
not know his time. Like fish are taken in an evil net, and like 
birds which are caught in a snare, so the sons of men are snared 
in evil time, when it suddenly falls upon them” (Ecclesiastes 
9:12). This paratext in my view also evokes the two epigraphs 
to Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises (1926), as does Penkov’s 
story “East of the West”: one regarding the lost post-World- 
War-I generation, and the other - the passage of time. In a 
way, the post-1989 generation is lost, too. It is a generation, 
which tried out inner immigration for some time - remaining 
within one’s home country in an intense state of alienation and 
distance from one’s home culture. Then, refusing to succumb 
to such a life, and recognizing that the opportunities exist for 
trying out one’s luck elsewhere, many (im)migrate or become 
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expatriates, only to realize that they are snared in time once 
again and in society’s restrictions. 

The protagonist tries to free himself from this 
imprisonment, which time brings on, by imagining a reversal 
of time and its flow backwards from death to the womb, as 
in The Curious Case of Benjamin Button, a story of fantasy by 
F. S. Fitzgerald about a man born old who ages “backwards.” 
But that, as Stella points out, offers no real escape. In the final 
analysis, it is mobility, which becomes the only reprieve from 
time. Motion is the eternal now, allowing one to achieve: 

[That] point of ecstasy, which was the complete step across 
chronological time into timeless shadows, and wonderment in 
the bleakness of the mortal realm, and the sensation of death 
kicking at my heels to move on, with a phantom dogging its 
own heels, and myself hurrying to a plank where all the angels 
dove off and flew into the holy void of uncreated emptiness, 
the potent and inconceivable radiancies shining in bright Mind 
Essence, innumerable lotus-lands falling open in the magic 
mothswarm of heaven. (Kerouac 156-157) 

Zack, both the protagonist and, presumably, the author 
of the novel are on a quest for identity just like America itself, 
which discovers its roots in the act of dislocation and mobility, 
taking the form of that unique American rhizome suggested by 
Deleuze and Guattari. 

America is a special case. Of course it is not immune from 
domination by trees or the search for roots. This is evident 
even in the literature, in the quest for a national identity and 
even for a European ancestry or genealogy (Kerouac going 
off in search of his ancestors). Nevertheless, everything 
important that has happened or is happening takes the route 
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of the American rhizome: the beatniks, the underground, 
bands and gangs, successive lateral offshoots in immediate 
connection with an outside. (19) 

Zack’s journey is a manifestation of the American ethos of 
movement, which is at the very heart of American mythology. 
Getting on the road in search of individualistic freedom is a 
paradigmatic act of dissidence, a universal act of rejection of 
the society that entraps. In this context, the hobo, the homeless 
drifter, who turns to life on the road not out of necessity, 
but as an existential choice, dominates American fictional 
narratives and cultural practices: from Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, John Dos Passos, through John Steinbeck, the Beats, 
and others. The outcome of this restless movement is that 
“[ejvery great American author creates a cartography, even in 
his or her style; in contrast to what is done in Europe, each 
makes a map that is directly connected to the real social 
movements crossing America” (Deleuze and Guattari 27). For 
example, Whitman celebrates in heightened romantic terms the 
drive towards the perpetual journey in his poem “Song of the 
Open Road” (1856): “Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open 
road, / Healthy, free, the world before me, / The long brown 
path before me leading wherever I choose” (1-3). He sums 
up the feeling: “You but arrive at the city to which you were 
destind - you hardly settle yourself to satisfaction / before you 
are call’d by an irresistible call to depart” (11). A few decades 
later in the same century, Huck Finn’s journey leads him to the 
rather romantic realization that freedom is impossible within 
a corrupt society and so his only remaining course of action 
is to head West, to “strike out for the territory ahead of the 
rest.” In a similar fashion, Dos Passos creates at the end of his 
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U.S.A. trilogy, published in the 1930s, the character of Vag - a 
young man hitchhiking and turning to a life of vagabondage. 
This remains the paradigmatic choice for those who wish to 
remain in constant motion in search of a cohesive Self, not 
disintegrating in the face of the ubiquitous technology, the 
stifling homogeneity dominating the 20 th century Steinbeck 
perceives this drive as typical for his fellow Americans. 

I saw in their eyes something I was to see over and over in 
every part of the nation - a burning desire to go, to move, to get 
under way, anyplace, away from any Here. They spoke quietly 
of how they wanted to go someday to move about, free and 
unanchored, not toward something but away from something. 
I saw this look and heard this yearning everywhere in every 
state I visited. Nearly every American hungers to move”. (10) 

Striking a familiar chord with these writers, and in 
particular with Kerouac’s On the Road, the protagonist of 18 
% Gray embarks on an experiential journey across the U.S. 
choosing the often beatnik-associated Route 66 - “the Mother 
Road, the road of flight,” as Steinbeck referred to it in The Grapes 
of Wrath. From California, through Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, to 
the East coast, Zack keeps wondering: “What did I expect of 
rural America? What did I expect from this life anyway?” (100) 
He comes to the U.S. as a first-generation voluntary immigrant 
mostly for economic reasons, but eventually aims to escape from 
the shackles of fat, conformist, suburban, middle-class America, 
to live outside the system and outside the law - like the Beats. 
The character of Neal Cassady in Kerouac’s novel, the non¬ 
conformist romanticized Zen-like hipster who lives on the road 
in incessant motion trying to escape from the burdens of family 
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and obligations, articulates this vision. Kerouac describes him 
as ‘trim, thin, hipped, blue-eyed with a real Oklahoma accent - 
a sideburned hero of the snowy West” (4; emphasis added). In 
contradistinction, Zack is portrayed as a deflated character. 
Far from being a real hero, Zack appears as “the underdog,” i.e. 
that dog you would never bet on in a dog fight, as Karabashliev 
describes his own character (“Close up” n. pag.). 

The mad hedonistic adventures of Kerouac and his friends 
during the three trips across the continent are undertaken in 
search of an ecstatic and mystical union with One, reminiscent 
of Whitmans transcendentalist visions. The ultimate goal 
of the journey, as voiced by Kerouac, is to find “the road to 
Heaven.” The only way to achieve this is to go, because, as 
Dean Moriarty puts it: “the road must eventually lead to the 
whole world” (Kerouac 230). Similarly, Zack realizes that the 
road when traveled only in one direction, towards the horizon, 
would eventually lead the traveler to the point where he started 
from, taking him around the whole world. 

The aim of the Beat’s journey is to “go someplace, find 
something” (Kerouac 105), in search of that ever elusive 
and vague “It,” rendered in Buddhist terms: “the ragged and 
ecstatic joy of pure being” (Kerouac 195). However, the frantic 
dynamics of Kerouac’s characters, the spiritual questers, is 
contrasted to the constant state of sickness and exhaustion 
experienced by Zack in America. He, too, puts himself outside 
society, which crushes and disempowers the individual. 
Devoid of agency, he, too, aims to regain control of his life 
through constant, hectic, mind-stupefying motion. But for 
Zack this becomes a desperate attempt to escape from time 
and memory - an impossible endeavor. Haunted by the past, 
he travels to the East coast, closer to his geographical home, 
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without ever actually arriving there, once again destabilizing 
the East-West opposition and the notion of home. 

The mission of Zack’s journey back East is in alignment 
with the quest of the Beats for that elusive “It.” On the surface 
it appears to be about finding a buyer for his bag of marijuana, 
but is actually a restless, anxious search for an answer to the 
question what he wants to do with his life, as Stella phrases it 
for him. “To close up the little devil” ritual becomes a metaphor 
for this process of soul-seeking mirrored by the physical 
movement across the continent. 

Every time I lost something as a kid and I tried to find it and 
couldn’t, I’d get angry and be impossible to calm down. My 
grandma would tell me to close up the little devil. You close up 
the little devil with whatever is at hand - tree branches, pencils, 
or what have you. The important thing is to make some kind of 
a square and to imagine the little devil inside it. Then you find 
whatever you’ve lost. (192) 

The magical space of the square symbolically captures 
the protagonist’s existential quest. In a crucial scene in the 
story, Zack steps out of his car under the Orion constellation 
to perform the ritual of closing the little devil, but instead of 
wishing to find his lost wife, his wish changes, “let me find 
myself. God, let me find myself!” (192) Following a terrifying 
nightmare of his own physical decomposition, Zack wakes up 
to the ultimate question in a dreary motel room: “God, what 
am I doing here? What’s happening, God? What’s the point of 
all this? What’s the point of me even looking for a point?” (136) 
I see in his words a striking similarity to the following passage 
penned by Kerouac: 
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I woke up as the sun was reddening and that was the one distinct 
time in my life, the strangest moment of all, when I didn’t know 
who I was - I was far away from home, haunted and tired with 
travel, in a cheap motel room I’d never seen ... and I looked at 
the cracked high ceiling and really didn’t know who I was for 
about fifteen strange second. I was halfway across America, at 
the dividing line between the East of my youth and the West of my 
future, and maybe that’s why it happened right there and then, 
that strange red afternoon. (15; emphasis added) 

Zack realizes how much depends on the road you choose, 
and the way you travel in this search of Self. His starting point 
is the quasi-democratic transitional society of Bulgaria in the 
1990s. Though he aims to appear as a macho of the Wild West, 
he turns out to be an anti-hero, even a pathetic character from 
a tragicomedy, who fails in all his dreams about love, success, 
and recognition. Trying to go back East in order to escape the 
restrictive and corrupt society of the West, Zack discovers that 
his journey resembles that of a B-Western film starring John 
Wayne. Because it turns out that the West with its shifting 
frontiers and blurry lines is impossible to grasp, and equally 
impossible to reach. 

[Directions in America are different: the search for 
arborescence and the return to the Old World occur in the 
East. But there is the rhizomatic West, with its Indians without 
ancestry, its ever-receding limit, its shifting and displaced 
frontiers. There is a whole American “map” in the West, where 
even the trees form rhizomes. America reversed the directions: 
it put its Orient in the West, as if it were precisely in America 
that the earth came full circle; its West is the edge of the East. 
(Deleuze and Guattari 19) 
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Zack and Karabashliev, as the author himself points 
out, draw inspiration from novels about the Wild West 
written by two non-Americans in the 19 th century, giving 
rise to a web of cultural and literary translations, and 
appropriations of myths. 

First was the Irish writer Mayne Reid: The White Chief, The 
Quadroon, Oceola, The Headless Horseman and so on (I don’t 
believe he ever set foot in the real West). Then there was his 
German follower Karl May who wrote novels set in America - 
he created the characters of Winnetou, the chief of the Apache 
Tribe, and Old Shatterhand, and Winnetou’s white blood 
brother - all awesome stuff... So - to me America was the 
Wild West, and I came to find the Indians. As well as the Red 
Western. (19 % 191) 5 

Zack comes to realize that the American West for him is 
not an actual geographical place, “but a sacred territory in my 
dreams” (191). It becomes for him the archetypal myth, the 
one subsuming in itself all other myths regardless of national, 
regional, cultural, or historical origin. It is a transcultural 
conflation of mythological narratives about national heroes 
and outlaws, revolutionaries and freedom fighters: “In my 
American West, there was a place for everybody - for Old 
Firehand and Winnetou, Levsky and Jesse James, for the 
Apaches and Benkovsky’s Flying Squad, for Sitting Bull, 

5 The Red Western is the Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc countries’ 
version of the Western. Examples of such Red Westerns, which 
are set in Americas “Wild West,” are the movies Lemonade Joe 
(Czechoslovakia, 1964), the East-German The Sons of Great Bear 
(1966), The Oil, the Baby and the Transylvanians (Romania, 1981), A 
Man from the Boulevard des Capucines (USSR, 1987). 
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Ivanko, King Arthur, Botev, Richard the Lionhearted, and 
Budyonny...” (190; emphasis in the original). 

Karabashliev’s rewriting of the American West is in line 
with the proliferating constructions of the New West. “The 
idea itself of a single West no longer holds validity. We now 
understand that all renderings of the West are renderings of 
multiple Wests, Wests constructed by American nationalists, 
Wests constructed by European writers and filmmakers, Wests 
constructed by native peoples, or Wests constructed outside the 
geographical boundaries of the US” (Varner viii). His actual life 
in the West, though, holds none of the magic Zack’s imagination 
has attributed to it, so the project of trying to be pragmatic ends 
in the actual death of his wife, and a near-death experience for 
the protagonist. The dream he had was killed by California, who 
appears personified as a fake, sexualized object - a “blonde bitch” 
with “silicon breasts, whitened teeth, fitness-firmed buttocks, 
pink tank top, frozen smile, and empty blue eyes” (191). 

Whether on the East or the West coast, where ‘East’ and 
‘West’ function as larger mythological constructs, in actuality 
there is no sense of completion of the journey, which always 
ends with a sense of lack. In a post-postmodern world, the 
journey West and back is doomed to failure, for the frontier 
is nothing more than a mirage. Where Kerouac succeeds in 
mystifying America, Karabashliev succeeds in demystifying it 
by his protagonist’s deconstruction of its myths metaphorically 
rendered as the sunsets he always misses. Before undertaking 
his journey to New York, Zack stands on the beach in 
California, contemplating, “This is where the West ends. And 
here I am at its very edge. Here I am - at the brink of Western 
civilization, whose sunset I slept through today. So what’s 
beyond this? The East?” (61; emphasis added). In referring 
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to his Bulgarian roots, he is simultaneously drawn to, self- 
identified and alienated from his home country, but he does 
not feel at home in America either. “Pacific Ocean, what am 
I doing here in your calm caress while the Black Sea thumps 
inside my head?” he muses (61). 

Zack passes through several stages in his journey: from 
Bulgaria’s velvet revolution of the 1990s, through the artist’s, 
photographer’s and writer’s failed attempt at fulfilment in the 
land of philistines, the rejection of the life of middle-class 
affluence and conformity, to the final recognition of the futility 
of material realization and the need for looking for a spiritual 
path. Consequently, Zack’s hectic drive across the continent to 
sell a bag of marijuana and thus make big money is ultimately 
a substitute for lost hope. The compulsion to move arises from 
the inability to conform, to fit within the social structure, 
or a given belief or philosophical system. His metaphysical 
journeying initiated by the loss of his wife and her final appeal 
to him to find what to do with his life, finds no resolution. This 
is not just a personal failure of the individual, but it is also the 
failure of America as the mythological place where dreams are 
located to offer a means for their realization. Further, what 
Karabashliev highlights is this widening of the gap between 
America as promise and America as reality in the post-9/11 
period. In my view, the comparison with Kerouac’s mystic 
existential j ourney is a valid one, but equally valid is the parallel, 
which can be drawn between the message of this transcultural 
novel and Fitzgerald’s Gatsby - one of the definitive texts about 
the deconstruction of the American dream. 
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Part Three 

Translations 
of Terrorism 



Falling Men 


Ask yourself: What comes after America? 

Don DeLillo, Falling Man 192 

The windows of the world are dark, their eyes gouged out. 

Frederic Beigbeder, Windows on the Word 276 

Absolute freedom is Thanatos in the flesh. 

Terry Eagleton, Holy Terror 75 


The defining condition of American society has always 
been one of paradox. It has been characterized as a “contrapuntal 
civilization,” 1 given that an ambiguous, if not categorically 
dualistic state of the collective American mentality is clearly 
discernable within the otherwise dominant heterogeneity of 
the country. The paradoxical nature of America originates 
from the constant tension between myth and reality, where 
reality continually deconstructs the myth, while the myth seeks 
to regulate reality. Among the major paradoxes of American 
society outlined by the historian Michael Kammen: godly 
materialism, collective individualism, pragmatic idealism, 


1 This is a reference to Chapter 9, “Contrapuntal Civilization,” of the 
now classic study of the paradoxes of American culture by Michael 
Kammen, People of Paradox: An Inquiry Concerning the Origins of 
American Civilization (1972) 273-298. 
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resourceful wastefulness and others, that of moral dualism 
has recently become overwhelmingly conspicuous, especially 
when the maintenance of peace and security involves using 
violence and cruelty 

In the past decade, marked by the global financial crisis, 
the rise in unemployment and poverty, environmental issues, 
refugee crises and xenophobia, immigration and racism, and 
the latest turn in the War on Terror - ISIS, the conceptualization 
of America oscillates more dramatically than ever between 
liberty and terror, trust and betrayal, the proverbial American 
optimism and the growing skepticism. The right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness has been challenged from within. 
The belief in Americas “manifest destiny,” its exceptionalism, 
as the bearer of the highest human ideals and a beacon to all 
“right-thinking” people in the world, has been compromised. 

The American political rhetoric has not evolved much, 
but it serves less to appease the general communal dread of 
surveillance, injustice, violence, political crimes, war, and 
terrorism. The very notion of a “war” against “terrorism” 
has proven highly contentious, with critics charging that it 
has been exploited by participating governments to pursue 
long-standing military objectives, reduce civil liberties, and 
infringe upon human rights. Fourteen years after 9/11 the War 
on Terror is far from ending. It has entered a new phase with 
President Obamas announcement of the launch of another 
fight (the air strikes against the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria), 
and the formation of an international coalition against Islamic 
extremism, an offshoot of the A1 Qaeda and the most vicious 
movement so far. Moreover, most Western countries, and not 
just they, to this day have also been subjected to brutal acts of 
domestic terror. 
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Liberty still forms the foundation of the American 
value system, particularly regarding the entrepreneurial 
spirit and the Emersonian concept of self-reliance, which I 
refer to as ‘benign’ individualism in contrast to the ‘malign,’ 
rugged individualism of the Wild West. However, in his 
interpretation of the complex correlation between liberty 
and terror, Eagleton discovers a monstrous ambivalence at 
the very root of the notion of liberty, which he explains in the 
following manner: “For the modern age, the most sublime 
phenomenon of all is freedom, which like the god Dionysus is 
both angel and demon, beauty and terror. If there is something 
sacred about liberty it is not only because it is precious, but 
because it can destroy as well as create” (Holy 68). He asserts 
that terrorism is a political phenomenon of the modern age, 
as he traces its origin back to the Jacobins of the French 
Revolution, who championed the idea that systematic terror 
could be used as a strategy to liberate humanity. Terrorism, 
claims Eagleton, “first emerged with the French Revolution - 
which is to say, in effect, that terrorism and the modern 
democratic state were twinned at birth” (Holy 1). 

Therefore, terrorism comprises antinomiously the unity 
of the cynical and the ideal, since it springs from freedom, 
which “is so precious that even despotism is permitted in 
its name” (Eagleton, Holy 72). It should be remembered 
not only that liberty and terrorism are thus complicatedly 
entangled in the current socio-political context, but also 
that American action has been historically driven by two 
opposing motivations: idealism and self-interest. As Eagleton 
posits, “freedom is a conveniently ambiguous idea, one which 
couples high-minded spiritual sense with a less edifying 
material one. ... Freedom signifies a range of precious human 
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rights, as well as a rationale for launching murderous strikes 
on foreign cities” (Holy 77). In this context, the present-day 
transatlantic perception of America, an outcome of the “the 
growing discrepancy between engagement and results,” has led 
to the “loss of American constraining power and influence,” 
and ultimately to “the demise of Pax Americana” in 2014, as 
contended by Joseph Weiler. In more concrete terms, he posits 
that “the combination of the likes of Iraq, aspects of the War 
on Terror such as rendition, targeted killings and massive 
American spying on friends and foes without discrimination 
have created a serious deficit in American moral capital” (11). 
Weiler’s analysis leads him to the conclusion that American 
politics have become visibly dysfunctional, which in turn “has 
weakened US credibility,” and has led in the end to “a reduction 
of American Global Authoritativeness” (12). 

The pendulum between liberty and terror swings 
back and forth; its arc becomes narrower with each cycle in 
contradistinction to the breach between the vision of America 
in the collective imagination and the unsettling reality. While 
expecting America to reinvent itself, yet again, and maintain 
that delicate balance between myth and reality, writers, 
journalists, and analysts are making an extra effort to explore 
how terrorism is posited against the abstract notion of liberty 
and the dream of its possible realization in America. It is an 
effort to make meaning of the dynamics between liberty and 
terror, and to find possible solutions to the current crisis 
with globalization and terrorism as the two main adversaries. 
The search for answers involves for me an exploration of 
the interconnection between terrorism, art, and culture 
with a special focus on the perception and representation of 
Otherness. The crucial questions in this context are: What is 
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the role of fiction and the artist in interpreting and translating 
the common cultural and political obsession with terrorism, 
surveillance, violence, and injustice, and in comprehending the 
way it has rearranged our perception of reality? 

Currently the dominant narrative - communal and 
personal, of polity and politics - is that of the reaction to terror. 
As DeLillo explains, “Terror’s response is a narrative that has 
been developing over years, only now becoming inescapable. It 
is our lives and minds that are occupied now” (“In the Ruins” 
33; emphasis in the original). Exposing the limits of mimesis 
and doubting the power of language to render the experience 
of terror, to compete with terror, writers realize that “it is left 
to us to create the counter-narrative,” opposing all the official 
narratives (DeLillo, “In the Ruins” 34). The main protagonist 
of this counter-narrative, in my view, is the terrorist within - 
an internal, critical, and often destructive force that can be 
interpreted on several levels. On one level, this is the image 
of America sabotaging itself in the complex tangle of liberty 
and terror as I have already suggested. On another, it refers to 
the domestic, homegrown terrorist - the alien within the gates. 
The examples are so many by now and have occurred largely 
beyond American turf. On a third level, this is the Other 
within who speaks in the voice of trauma, the voice of fear, 
the voice of hatred and retribution. As Baudrillard generalizes, 
“The antagonism is everywhere, and in every one of us. So, 
it is terror against terror” ( Spirit 15). On a fourth level, every 
writer who approaches the subject of terror and terrorism 
acts as the unsettling voice of provocation - an unrelenting 
force investigating, probing, recalling terror, positing it 
against freedom, and examining the problematic correlation 
between the two as will be discussed in the subsequent pages. 
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It is no coincidence then that Eagleton uses terms from the 
realm of literary theory and applies them within the social 
realm to define terrorism. For him it is “the ultimate act 
of defamiliarization, transforming the everyday into the 
monstrously unrecognizable. It is meant to cut the ground 
metaphorically as well as literally from beneath our feet. Shock 
and outrage are part of its meaning, not mere side-effects” 
(Holy 92; emphasis added). 

My claim is that transcultural literature will serve as the 
remaining evidence of how people across the U.S. and the 
world have reacted and attempted to make meaning of acts 
of terror such as 9/11. The current chapter does not aim to 
present an exhaustive account of this substantial body of 9/11 
American and transnational fiction, nor could it do so, but 
rather it focuses on two texts as its object of study: Don DeLillo’s 
Falling Man (2007) - a novel by one of the most prominent 
contemporary American writers who has written extensively 
on terrorism, 2 and Frederic Beigbeder’s Windows on the World 
(2003) - a French novel with an English title, chosen here for 
its transnational perspective. According to the classification 
offered by Kristiaan Versluys, Falling Man can be categorized 
as “the novel of first-hand witnessing,” while Windows on the 
World is “the novel of the outsider” (68-69). However, more 

2 DeLillo’s fiction has consistently focused on various forms and aspects 
of terrorism and violence. It is a major theme in his work, which 
resurfaces again and again in several novels: in Players (1977) about 
a terrorist cell that plans to bomb the New York Stock Exchange; in 
his novel about JFK’s assassin, Libra (1988); in Mao II (1991) about a 
reclusive writer who gets involved in a bombing and a hostage crisis, in 
Cosmopolis (2003) where a loner plots the murder of a world-renown 
financial expert, and in Underworld (1997), which features a Texas 
serial killer. 
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significantly for the purposes of the current analysis, these two 
novels add their share to the debate of the role of literature 
in documenting and interpreting historical events. They raise 
questions related to what constitutes communal history, how 
the individual relates to it, and what the limits are of the 
representation of personal stories in art - all questions evoked 
in other seminal texts by American writers about traumatic 
events in history such as the canonical postmodern novels 
Slaughterhouse 5 by Kurt Vonnegut and Beloved by Toni 
Morrison. 

Central to both DeLillo’s and Beigbeder s representation of 
9/11 is the figure of the Falling Man, who condenses fact and 
fiction, photographed image and imagination into one. The fact 
is that according to estimates as many as 200 people jumped 
to their death from the Towers on that day. Officially, this act 
has been recorded not as suicide, but as homicide. Another fact 
is that fifteen seconds past 9:41 am on 9/11 the photographer 
Richard Drew, working for the Associated Press, took a 
photograph of a falling man. The following day the photograph 
appeared in hundreds of newspapers around the world. For 
many this represented an offensive act towards a persons death. 
So fierce was the reaction that part of the media felt obliged to 
issue apologies, and most had to refrain further from publishing 
the image. 3 Media self-censorship in the name of respect 
towards the dead functioned as the erasure of death, which has 
been predominantly represented since then only metaphorically 
and/or metonymically either by images of material destruction 


3 For those who would dare to peruse it, the photograph is published 
as part of the essay by Tom Junod, “September 11: The Falling Man,” 
and appears in 9/11: The Falling Man directed by Henry Singer, a 2006 
documentary loosely based on Junod’s essay. 
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or of terrified people covered in ash amid the debris. With time, 
the critical texts and paratexts surrounding the image of the 
Falling Man and its interpretation have grown. It has become 
so much more than a photographic image, and has evolved 
into a polysemantic figure, simultaneously suggesting despair, 
death, terror, martyrdom, freedom, and courage. It has been 
largely speculated what the identity of the man is. Amplified by 
the ‘verticality’ and the almost uncanny symmetry of the frame, 
which the observer cannot fail to notice, the contrast between 
light and dark, the clean compositional lines, this photograph 
has eventually been transformed from a fervently debated ethical 
issue to a richly exploited aesthetic vision. Because of the greater 
historical significance of the moment when the photograph was 
taken, it has achieved a high level of iconicity as in the texts, 
which are analyzed here. 

DeLillo’s Falling Man presents 9/11 as a case of personal 
psychic trauma, which comes to signify the collective one. 
The novel has been studied extensively from this particular 
perspective, 4 which is not the approach applied here. The 
greatest part of the text is dedicated to the efforts of a 
dysfunctional family to come to grips with the horror of 9/11. 
The experience is rendered from the point of view of Keith 
Neudecker, a corporate lawyer, a father, and a traumatized 
survivor. In a state of shock, having escaped down the stairs 
of the North Tower, with the blood of his dead friend on 
his own body, Keith makes his way to the apartment of his 

4 See, for example, Joseph Conte, “Don DeLillo’s Falling Man and the 
Age of Terror.” Modern Fiction Studies 57.3 (Fall 2011): 560- 583; 
Sonia Baelo-Allue. “9/11 and the Psychic Trauma Novel: Don DeLillo’s 
Falling Man.” Atlantis. Journal of the Spanish Association of Anglo- 
American Studies 34.1 (June 2012): 63-79. 
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estranged wife, Lianne, with whom they struggle to renew 
their marriage, and ultimately fail. In the end, there is no 
healing for Keith, whose personal trauma remains mute. 
There is rather a deepening of the process of self-alienation for 
him, and his inability to return to normal life, to his family, 
work, and society. With no redemption for its survivor, this 
becomes a novel of failed recovery. Keith remains imprisoned 
in the terror: “the days after and now the years, a thousand 
heaving dreams, the trapped man, the fixed limbs, the dream 
of paralysis, the gasping man, the dream of asphyxiation, the 
dream of helplessness” (230). 

The awareness of the nightmarish paralysis and the 
hopelessness of the survivors are rendered on the level of the 
narrative, which is nonlinear and cyclical, for it ends where it 
begins. On the first pages of the novel, describing Keith’s flight 
down the stairs of the skyscraper amid the flying fragments, 
amid the other dazed and confused people, the idea of the 
disintegration: of human bodies, of a marriage, of a utopia, of 
civilization, is enforced even on the lexical level. The words 
‘fall’ and ‘coming down are repeated eleven times within the 
space of three pages. 

Keith is the first instance of a man ‘falling’ within the 
realm of the novel. The body of the actual Falling Man is 
beyond representation and is metonymically replaced in the 
narrative by a white shirt. In this manner, DeLillo recaptures 
both society’s refusal to look, and the inability to forget: the 
impossibility to grasp the horror and liberation of such a death. 
Keith may have seen not one, but several falling bodies during 
his own descent. However, he does not remember any of this 
within the pages of the book - his trauma remains suppressed. 
DeLillo verbalizes his character’s experience: 
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Then something outside, going past the window. 
Something went past the window, then he saw it. First it went 
and was gone and then he saw it and had to stand a moment 
staring at nothing, holding Rumsey under the arms. 

He could not stop seeing, twenty feet away, an instant of 
something sideways, going past the window, white shirt, hand 
up, falling before he saw it. (Falling 242) 

On the final page of the novel DeLillo, coming full circle, 
returns to this image: “Then he saw a shirt come down out of 
the sky. He walked and saw it fall, arms waving like nothing in 
this life” (Falling 246). It is left to the reader to reconstruct what 
the vague “something” and the “it” the text refuses to name 
actually refer to. 

The Falling Man is symbolically represented in the 
narrative not only by the image of the ‘empty’ shirt, but by 
the fictional performance artist, David Janiak, who eventually 
dies in the act of falling. Since 9/11 there have been actual 
artists who have ‘re-enacted’ the jumps, as for example, Kerry 
Skarbakka. 5 Significantly, the performance artist is the one 
within the fictional world of the text, who posits the question 
of the role of art in rendering the experience of 9/11, especially 
in comparison to the documentary non-fiction writings. 
Lianne does research online on the artist and comes across the 
following description of him: “Falling Man as the Heartless 
Exhibitionist or Brave New Chronicler of the Age of Terror” 
(220). This description is ironically rendered in academic 
parole in one of the paratexts on this iconic image, and serves 
just as another example of the failure of discourse to capture 
its meaning. 

5 His work can be seen online in the portfolio section: <http://www. 
skarbakka.com/>. 
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Moreover, through the artist in the role of the falling 
man DeLillo insists that one should not refrain from looking, 
that “the terrible gaze is necessary” (Conte 578). Driven by 
this need, after reading about the funeral of the artist, Lianne 
looks for Drew’s actual photograph of the Falling Man on the 
Internet, where it is largely available, as DeLillo prompts the 
reader to do, and so do I with my analysis of this image. This is 
how she sees him, and how many of us remember seeing this 
heavily mediated image: “Headlong, free fall, she thought, and 
this picture burned a hole in her mind and heart, dear God, 
he was a falling angel and his beauty was horrific” (222). Here 
DeLillo’s description reiterates Eagleton’s vision of the beauty 
and the horror of freedom. If the observer who does not avert 
his/her gaze, and the reader who reads DeLillo’s counter¬ 
narrative sees deliberateness, sees choice in this image, then 
death even under these horrific circumstances acquires an 
additional meaning to that of ‘flight.’ It could also denote 
flying: “a final act of personal freedom,” (Conte 579; emphasis 
added) and in that lies the possibility, however remote, of 
redemption, grace, and healing. Tom Junod, too, has made a 
similar conjecture: “If he were not falling, he might very well 
be flying. He appears relaxed, hurtling through the air. He 
appears comfortable in the grip of unimaginable motion.” As 
Junod suggests what is seen by the viewers of that photograph 
is “something discordant and therefore terrible - freedom” (n. 
pag.). Death, when seen from this perspective, is functional; it 
is deliverance, and it is absolute freedom, too. 

Later in the novel, Keith revisits the site, which is 
described as “a skeletal remnant of the tower he’d worked for 
ten years. The dead were everywhere, in the air, in the rubble, 
on rooftops nearby, in the breezes that carried from the river. 
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They were settled in ash and drizzled on windows all along the 
streets, in his hair and on his clothes” (Falling 25). Not only is 
he a surviving witness of the event - one of the stumbling ash- 
covered figures, - but he is also the one who bears fragments 
of the terrorist literally within his own body He is told at the 
hospital that this is called “organic shrapnel” - “tiny fragments 
of the suicide bombers body” (16), which become lodged in 
other people’s bodies during powerful blasts. These fragments 
then function as the real and the symbolic scars, the permeable 
membranes of bodies and selves, signifying the blurred lines 
between aggressors and victims. The writer pushes the reader 
to consider the fragments of the Other within, to identify not 
only with the survivor, but to consider the attackers, sparingly 
presented in the novel in one single character that of the 
jihadist Hammad. 

The story of the Muslim jihadist, his training, and 
preparation for the mission are portrayed scantily in three 
short vignettes inserted into the personal narrative of the 
traumatized survivor’s experience. The author’s choice of 
depicting Hammad’s life in passing requires to be examined. 
Why does the character of the terrorist make only a brief 
appearance, even though “Hammad summarizes the defining 
difference between East and West” (Vesluys 45)? DeLillo’s 
portrayal of the figure of the terrorist as the Other, despite his 
crucial position in the narrative as the protege of Mohamed 
Atta and one of the hijackers on the plane that strikes the 
North Tower, remains shallow and lacks real psychological 
depth. Could that be because of the failure of the writer’s 
imagination to conjure up the Other? Alternatively, is this 
portrait left deliberately vague and unconvincing in order to 
activate the readers’ involvement? Or could it be that the focus 
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of the narrative falls rather on the significance of the events for 
U.S. history and not in the ‘making’ of a jihadist? Therefore, 
the writer chooses to present the events in a limited way, 
exploring mainly their relevance to the American perspective 
and treating the rest with indifference. 

Still, it should be noted that DeLillo refrains from 
demonizing the terrorist as Other. On the contrary, he tries to 
humanize this character by presenting his problematic identity 
marked by the belief in religious predetermination. The author 
offers glimpses in the mindset of the young jihadist, revealing 
how Hammad ultimately resolves to destroy “the West corrupt 
mind and body, determined to shiver Islam down to bread 
crumbs for birds” (79). 

There is a crucial stage, in my view, in Hammad’s path 
towards conversion when he reaches the inner conviction that 
“death is stronger than life” (Falling 172). This stage is caused by 
Hammad’s questioning his place regarding those he considers 
his radical Others. He looks at the people in a park and even 
though they are just wasted old white men with veined bodies, 
to him they represent white supremacy. What troubles Hammad 
most is their total disregard for him as the invisible Other, for 
they are not even aware that he is standing there (173). As he 
goes through the motions of living the American way of life, he 
is struck by the mutual invisibility of Self to Other and Other 
to Self (171). Later, he feels pangs of remorse about the lives of 
Others he is about take, but he is taught, “there are no others. 
The others can exist only to the degree that they fill the role we 
designed for them. This is their function as others. Those who 
will die have no claim to their lives outside the useful fact of 
their dying” (176). In this case, the Other is not scapegoated, 
but negated. DeLillo provides an illustration of the mutual 
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exclusion in the act of Othering, where the Other ceases to exist, 
completely obliterated in the mind of the Self. 

Beigbeder’s Windows on the World (WW) equally 
foregrounds the iconic image of the Falling Man in his 
representation of the traumatic event, however, without 
including any characters of terrorists. The novel, which won 
the prestigious Prix Interallie in 2003 in France and was first 
published in English in 2004, presents 9/11 as an event of global 
importance providing a transnational perspective. Beigbeder’s 
book aims to help us “understand our own annihilation,” (WW 
193) by portraying “fragments of America” (WW 246), the 
historical facts, the data and the fictional accounts, signifying 
a failed utopia. 

The novel is rendered as a postmodern metafictional 
narrative. In my view, it can be categorized as a piece of creative 
non-fiction in the meaning attributed to it in the Preface, 
as it mixes the novelistic genre with that of the memoir, 
incorporates self-reflexivity with confessional autobiography 
and metafictional commentary. A great part of the book is 
written in the style of documentary realism, and so at times it 
reads as an article or essay interspersed with personal musings, 
and thus reveals much of what cannot be represented in the 
non-fiction writings about 9/11. Chapters alternate between 
the two protagonists positioned as doppelgangers, who form 
a composite portrait of the postmodern Everyman (WW 73). 
One is “Beigbeder” - the author-narrator, the other is Carthew 
Yorston, who finds himself in the burning North Tower with 
his two sons, and who is cast by Beigbeder in the role of the 
Falling Man. 

The author tries to make the almost impossible, and 
nearly unbearable imaginative leap by speculating about what 
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the experience of being trapped on the top floors of the North 
Tower might have been. The novel is divided into 120 short 
alternating chapters, titled as minutes, starting from 8:30 am - 15 
minutes before the first plane struck the North Tower between 
floors 94 and 98, thus cutting off all routes for escape for the 
people above those floors, and ends at 10:29 am with the 
collapse of the Tower. The writer plunges “into the depths of 
hell,” which “lasts an hour and three quarters” (WW 6), and the 
length of his novel for the reader by tracing minute by minute 
what he imagines to have happened with the clients of the 
Windows on the World, the restaurant on the 107 th floor of the 
North Tower. Beigbeder begins with the statistics: “none of the 
1 344 people trapped on the 19 floors above survived” (WW 
57), and 37 to 50 people jumped to their death (153). Estimates 
of the number of victims have been provided elsewhere, too: 
“Windows on the World, the restaurant at the top of the North 
Tower, lost seventy-nine of its employees on September 11, as 
well as ninety-one of its patrons. It was likely that the Falling 
Man numbered among them” (Junod n. pag.). 

Beigbeder offers graphic descriptions alongside deeply 
poeticized metaphors of pain, as, for example in the chapter 
entitled “9:15.” “Scraps of paper dancing in the air like the 
Fourth of July.” “United Colors of Babel.” “Hands in tatters / 
skin hanging from arms / like an Issey Miyake dress.” “Carved- 
up faces by the coffee machine.” “We roast.” “A rain of bodies 
over the WTC plaza” (150-151). The terrible poignant images 
present the horror in vivid sensory detail, which lends deep 
emotional intensity to the writing. 

In Beigbeder’s counter-narrative the central character, 
Carthew Yorston, a divorced middle-aged real estate agent 
from Texas, who has a problem with commitment, is spending 
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the day with his two sons, first taking them to breakfast to the 
Windows on the World. Yorston, like Beigbeder, is a yearning, 
sad, self-disgusted character, a self-confessed egoist, and a 
faithless man, who tries to become a hero to his children 
under these dire circumstances. He starts out with a Benigni- 
style play-acting, but that soon fails to hide the truth from his 
two sons. Nevertheless, the younger one, David, continues to 
imagine that his father might turn, in true American style, into 
a superhero, and miraculously rescue them. After David dies, 
the only possible escape for the father and the son remaining 
alive is to jump from the Tower, which they do, hand in hand. 
Carthew’s last words are “For a split second I really believed we 
were flying” ( WW 296). This resonates with Junod observation, 
as well as with DeLillo’s commentary in “In the Ruins,” “Before 
politics, before history and religion, there is a primal terror. 
People falling from the towers hand in hand. This is part of the 
counter-narrative, hands and spirits joining, human beauty in 
the crush of meshed steel” (39). 

The second iconic image that appears in both DeLillo’s and 
Beigbeder’s texts is that of the collapse of the Towers. 6 They are 
vested with multiple meanings. Alongside their monumental 
stature as architectural wonders, they reflect economic power 
and global political dominance. They serve as the emblem of 
multinational capitalism and of advanced technology. As such, 
they stand for one side of the major conflict leading to 9/11 - 
that of globalization, as outlined in DeLillo’s essay “In the Ruins 
of the Future.” Falling Man clearly presents the conflict as one 
between Islamic fundamentalism and Western materialism 
and imperialism. More than anything else, they are the symbol 

6 See Photo 15 in the Appendix. 
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of a failed utopia. It is in the words of the character of Martin 
Ridnour - the international art dealer, who used to be a member 
of a West German radical group, involved in violent activities 
in the late 1960s - that DeLillo expresses the symbolic meaning 
of both the Towers and their ultimate destruction. “Weren’t the 
towers built as fantasies of wealth and power that would one day 
become fantasies of destruction? You build a thing like that so 
you can see it come down. The provocation is obvious,” Martin 
concludes. “You are saying, Here it is, bring it down” (Falling 
116). Thus, the Towers stand for America whose image has 
been tainted by self-aggrandizement and self-satisfaction. In a 
way, DeLillo reiterates Baudrillard’s view that terrorism “puts 
the finishing touches to the orgy of power, liberation, flows and 
calculation, which the Twin Towers embodied, while being the 
violent deconstruction of that extreme form of efficiency and 
hegemony” (Spirit 59). In the novel, Martin voices such anti- 
American sentiments, alongside the realization of the demise 
of the American century, of Pax Americana, as mentioned 
earlier. In his view, the world is “sick of America,” America “is 
losing the center,” and “brings only danger” (DeLillo, Falling 
191). Martins prognosis is that: “America is going to become 
irrelevant” and further asks each of us individually: “Do you 
believe this?” For if America becomes irrelevant, if it fails to 
reinvent itself, what would happen with the fantasies of power 
and the myth of freedom? 

DeLillo suggests the imbalance of power as one possible 
motive for the acts of terror performed by the jihadists. 
However, the explanation is provided not by Hammad but by 
Martin, the ex-Cold-War spy. “One side has the capital, the 
labor, the technology, the armies, the agencies, the cities, the 
laws, the police and the prisons. The other side has a few men 
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willing to die” (46-47). It is through the character of Martin 
that DeLillo puts forward the suggestion that the terrorist is 
not only an alien and the Other, but could be ‘one of us.’ Martin 
expresses the view that the 9/11 hijackers “have something in 
common with the radicals of the ’60s and ’70s,” because “they’re 
all part of the same classical pattern. They have their theorists. 
They have their visions of world brotherhood” (147). 

This idea is developed in the second part of the novel, 
entitled “Ernst Hechniger,” which could be Martin Ridnour’s 
real name, as the reader is made to speculate. Martin might 
have been forced to change his identity, because, it is suggested, 
he participated in acts of state-sponsored terrorism during 
the time of the Cold War period. Lianne’s thoughts on this 
matter are revealing in expressing the double standards in 
our understanding about who counts as terrorist and who as 
freedom fighter: “Maybe he was a terrorist but he was one of 
ours, she thought, and the thought chilled her, shamed her - 
one of ours, which meant godless, Western, white” (DeLillo, 
Falling 195; emphasis added). 

A similar idea is suggested by the title of the first part 
of the novel, “Bill Lawton,” another name the reader has to 
decipher. Keith and Lianne’s son, Justin, is completely confused 
by the terrorist act and especially by the constant replay of 
the collapse of the Towers on TV. He keeps looking at the sky 
expecting “Bill Lawton” to appear any moment, expecting the 
event to repeat itself again and again. It turns out that the ‘alien 
name of Bin Laden is anglicized by Justin to “Bill Lawton” - a 
case of malapropism, which prompts the reader, as well as the 
boy’s mother, to reflect on the fact whether “some important 
meaning might be located in the soundings of the boy’s small 
error” (23-24). The reader inevitably concludes that the 
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imaginary Bill Lawton functions in the novel as an allegory for 
Americas hubris, which has led in reality to destruction and 
death in other parts of the world. 

Beigbeder’s portrayal of 9/11 is motivated by his deep 
affection for America. He openly declares that he loves America, 
and illustrates this by embedding excerpts from poems by 
Whitman. One of them from Leaves of Grass (1871), serving as 
an epigraph, is dedicated to the American flag, and the other is 
from the all-encompassing “Salut au Monde,” which ends with 
the following evocative image: “Toward you all, in Americas 
name, /1 raise high the perpendicular hand, I make the signal, 
/ To remain after me in sight forever, / For all the haunts and 
homes of men” (Beigbeder, WW 16). The perpendicular hand 
is that of the poet celebrating America in the world of the 19 th 
century, and that of the writer of the 21 st trying to comprehend 
the meaning and role of America. The perpendicularity stands 
for the skyscrapers, too, which in their destruction have come 
to symbolize the failed utopia (15), referenced to further in the 
novel in the quote from Genesis, XI: 4, a clear statement of 
Americas manifest destiny: “Come, let us build ourselves a 
city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and let us make a 
name for ourselves... ” (85). 

However, Beigbeder’s love for America is not blind 
admirationforitismixedwiththecandidrealization ofthe state’s 
imperialistic and chauvinistic policies, its cultural arrogance 
and isolation, which give rise not only to appreciation and awe, 
but to contempt as well. America is not just a utopia; it is a 
spectacle that seduces the world. In his signature provocative 
voice, Beigbeder concludes, “Nowadays, with nothing to 
counterbalance it, America has become the Goliath to be slain. 
America has become its own worst enemy” (120). Beigbeder 
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shares the realization that America has discovered doubt and 
that the appeal of the spectacular utopia is deeply shaken, 
which echoes the views expressed by Baurdrillard and DeLillo’s 
character. Since the U.S. has found it permissible to engage in 
acts of terror on its own part, it is also being transformed into 
the terrible, alien, and monstrous Other. 

Beigbeder’s transcultural novel examines the similarities 
between France and the U.S., how the two countries parallel 
and complement each other in terms of their historical and 
political strivings towards liberty and liberalism. Therefore, 
the novel is a translated text in more ways than one: translated 
across languages, countries (France and the U.S.), revolutions 
and utopias (the French and the American), and across time. 
The reader follows the introspective voice of the narrator, who 
is completely immersed in his material, on his meanderings 
through Paris, as he sits in the Tour Montparnasse breakfasting 
in the 56 th -floor restaurant, as he takes the Concorde and 
goes on a pilgrimage to New York and back to America’s 
past: the founding of the Republic, the French and American 
Revolutions, the utopian 1970s, and evokes the life of the 
American expats in Paris. In this narrative Beigbeder emerges 
as the transatlantic writer, a transcultural figure stranding 
continents, whom the reader follows. Beigbeder acts as the 
flaneur, the city-wanderer, looking for lost Self in space and 
time, as we all are, in the range of possible responses to 9/11. 
He speaks for all of us, “On the sidewalk, we act as if we had 
not all been seriously injured. All convalescing” (276). 

Beigbeder strikes the pose of a literary hipster and nihilist. 
His tone is alternatively elegiac, nostalgic, grievous, incredulous, 
and at times witty, at others - sardonic, deeply cynical, and 
full of self-loathing. However, behind the demonstrated 
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cynicism and auto-satire, there is a deeply moral position. He 
sees himself as a “Bourgeois Bohemain,” a “limousine liberal,” 
whose success as a writer “is invalidating his grievance” (230). 
He constantly questions his own authenticity as a writer, and 
the credibility of his own voice and that of his narrator. The 
page-long list of self-recriminations serves as the climax of 
his self-doubt as recorder, explorer, and interpreter of events, 
and mirrors the destabilization not just of the fictional world, 
but of reality’ too. “Writing this hyperrealist novel is made 
more difficult by reality itself,” he admits, because “[sjince 
September 11,2001, reality has not only outstripped fiction, it’s 
destroying it. It’s impossible to write about this subject, and yet 
it is impossible to write about anything else” (8). His attempt 
to describe the indescribable, to “show the invisible, speak the 
unspeakable” (57) is doomed, perhaps, and this is reflected on 
in many spaces of the novel including in the intentional ellipsis 
marked with “(paragraph cut)” and “(page cut).” 

Right from the first pages of his novel, Beigbeder makes 
the following ambiguous statement, deconstructing his 
efforts as a writer, “This thing happened, and it is impossible 
to relate” (9; emphasis added). It echoes in my mind the 
refrain “It is not a story to pass on,” meaning both ‘to tell’ and 
‘to forget’ in the final chapter of Morrison’s Beloved, a novel 
dedicated to the “Sixty million and more” - the unnamed, 
unidentified and dis(re)membered, who died during the 
transatlantic slave trade. Beigbeder, who dedicates his novel 
“To the 2,7049,” is deeply aware of the limitations of language, 
of reason, and of his own deep fear about writing on this 
subject matter. The reader is prompted to experience similar 
emotions, for it is impossible not to relate to the event, to 
the destruction and the trauma of those who went through 
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it and witnessed it. The writer confesses, “It’s interesting to 
be a little schizoid, interesting to write complicated books, 
books that are contradictory and even unbearable. The novel 
is truly the highest realm of freedom’,’ (Beigbeder and Genies 
39; emphasis added), where one can allow oneself to imagine 
and say what otherwise would be unsayable. 

By writing about the unidentified Falling Man, a larger 
than life figure who has come to represent personal and 
collective trauma, DeLillo and Beigbeder, save him from the 
erasure of censorship and the threat of being “disremembered” 
in Toni Morrisons terms. They offer to the reader the outcome 
of the writer’s imagination in representing 9/11, an event 
which defies any form of interpretation, because “[t]errorism 
is an assault on meaning as well as on materiality, a Dadaist 
or Surrealist ‘happening’ pressed to an unthinkable extreme” 
(Eagleton, Holy 91). Thus, both writers open a space for the 
reader to imagine the unimaginable, to consider the empathy 
and pain that goes into the act of looking inside, following the 
writer, who “tries to give memory, tenderness, and meaning 
to all that howling space” (DeLillo, “In the Ruins” 39). Both 
novels are as much about 9/11 as an event, as they are about its 
representation. Both writers aim to interpret the trauma of loss: 
the loss of the father, the loss of the family, the personal feeling 
of abandonment and insecurity, and suggest a reconsideration 
of the causes leading to the excesses of terrorism. The personal 
drama imagined by them reflects the communal tragedy, for it 
mirrors the loss of the American dream as the abstract ideal 
of freedom that is (un)realized in the particulars of liberal 
democracy, and is actually unrealizable anywhere in absolute 
terms without compromise except in death. 
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Fundamental Instabilities 
and Lesser Evils 


[T]he spectacular buildings falling limpid, to nothing, / 
rims, aluminum, windowless, fragile staircases, / she 
wanted, wanted to whisper into telephones / its done, 
someone had done it, someone, had made up for all the 
failures, / she looked, pitiless, at the rubble, the shocked / 

.. . the flights of starlings interrupted, / the genocides of 
September insects, /... outside everywhere burned skin. 

Diane Brand, Ossuaries 26, 27 

Preventing terror means stealing its clothes. 

Terry Eagleton, Holy Terror 91 

To defeat evil, we may have to traffic in evils: indefinite 
detention of suspects, coercive interrogations, targeted 
assassinations, even pre-emptive war. These are evils 
because each strays from national and international 
law and because they kill people or deprive them of 
freedom without due process. They can be justified 
only because they prevent the greater evil. 

Michael Ignatieff, “Lesser Evils” n. pag. 

The texts analyzed in this chapter perceive 9/11 not just as 
an American event, but also as a shared global and historical 
trauma. They set out to re-examine the U.S.’s perception of 
exceptionalism and its self-appointed position of gatekeeper of 
liberal democracy by providing narrative representations of the 
post- 9/11 world, offering individual, deeply troubled stories of 
immigrants in America. The texts portray the twoness of being 
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the Other and living within the American society. Without 
resorting to simple oppositions, they offer a dramatization of 
the identity crisis of a Pakistani being cast in the role of the 
Other, and struggling to become Americanized. The main 
protagonists are torn between their Pakistani and American 
(adopted) identities, and from this split proceeds a complex 
inner struggle involving questions of self-identification, 
loyalty, allegiance, and ethics. This struggle is exacerbated by 
the societal act of stigmatizing difference. 

The focus of the analysis falls on the imbalance between 
the characters’ self-perception and their being perceived as the 
alien Others by the dominant culture. Mohsin Hamid, born and 
bred in Lahore, educated at Harvard and Princeton, currently 
based in London, is the author of the much-acclaimed novel 
The Reluctant Fundamentalist (2007). Shauna Singh Baldwin, a 
Sikh born in Montreal, Quebec, is a Canadian novelist of Indian 
descent, who currently lives in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She won 
a Commonwealth Writer’s Prize (Canada and Caribbean) for 
her novel, What the Body Remembers (1999), and was a finalist 
for a Giller Prize for Tiger Claw (2004). Published in 2007, We 
Are Not in Pakistan is a collection of ten short stories, narrated 
in a variety of voices, mostly by immigrants in the U.S., who are 
often intimidated by America’s counter-terrorist policies. I have 
included only the title story in the analysis here. 

The title of Hamid’s novel sets the tone of ambiguity 
and uncertainty that pervades the text by targeting any 
“fundamentalist” views, while never yielding definitive answers 
to the many questions about allegiance: national, religious, 
cultural, individual, which it raises. The title itself is an oxymoron, 
inverting the dominant stereotypical view on religious zealotry 
and associating it, paradoxically, with reluctance. So, right from 
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the beginning, the readers’ expectations and fixed beliefs are 
challenged and destabilized: a process, which continues to the 
final page. The title implies that this would be a tale about the 
radicalization of a young Muslim. However, there is a striking 
absence in the novel of any references to religion and to Muslim 
religious practices. Still, as the analysis will reveal, it does 
represent in a way a tale of conversion. 

Fundamentalism implies obsession, fanatic behavior, 
blindness, which is applied in the novel to beliefs and practices 
in different areas of life. Religion, corporate capitalism, 
political superiority on a global scale, even love (that of Erica 
for her deceased beloved) are all at one point or another 
interpreted as fundamentalist. For fundamentalism, in Hamid’s 
understanding, is to fanatically, fervently, and obsessively hold 
onto one perspective to the exclusion of all others. One example 
is America’s meritocratic model within the corporate system 
of the globalized economy. The word fundamentalism refers in 
this context to the very essentials on which American society 
is economically, politically, and socially founded, and is clearly 
expressed through the mantra “Focus on the fundamentals” of 
Underwood Swanson, the powerful New York-based company 
the Pakistani-born Changez works for. Further in the novel 
Changez’s decision to eventually give up his American dream 
and abandon his life in the U.S. is expressed again through a 
reference to what is ‘fundamental’: “All I knew was that my 
days of focusing on fundamentals were done,” he declares 
(175). Changez is finally led to the rejection of the economic 
fundamentalism of America’s rat race. 

Ambiguity is a defining feature not only of the title, but also 
of the entire narrative. The ambiguity regarding the characters’ 
‘real’ identity is sustained on several levels throughout the 
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novel. In the first place, the narrator is unreliable. In a one¬ 
voiced conversation, he relates his life as a student at Princeton 
University, his work and career in New York, and his love for 
Erica. The encounter between the narrator and the man to 
whom he is telling his story - the mysterious interlocutor - 
turns into hours, at the end of which it seems that the thirty- 
year-old Changez has told him, and the reader fundamentally, 
his whole life story, which bears for the protagonist the 
significance of “history.” 

But surely it is the gist that matters; I am, after all, telling you 
a history, and in history, as I suspect you - an American - will 
agree, it is the thrust of one’s narrative that counts, not the 
accuracy of one’s details. Still, I can assure you that everything 
I have told you thus far happened, for all intents and purposes, 
more or less as I have described it. (135) 

Secondly, the anonymous listener to the story is an 
American, whose identity remains unrevealed. He could be 
a random tourist, or - there is a strong suggestion, which 
however remains unvalidated until the end - he could be an 
undercover (CIA) agent on a mission to observe Changez, or 
perhaps even eliminate him, if it is established that Changez 
has now turned into a threat to U.S. security. Until the end of 
the story-telling, the roles of the narrator and narratee remain 
ambiguous: who is the follower and who is being followed? 
The novel’s ending remains open, the text implies that it is 
perhaps the American, a “foreigner,” the Other in Lahore, who 
is actually under the threat of being eliminated. 

The oxymoronic title and the sustained ambiguity 
throughout the novel serve to illustrate the thematic purpose 
of the text: to portray the conflicted identity of a Pakistani 
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immigrant to the U.S. in the post-9/11 period. It is ultimately 
a tale that dramatizes integration versus alienation, tracing 
the stages of the internal conflict faced by the main character, 
similar to the story of Mihail in Penkov’s “Devshirmeh,” and to 
that of Karabashliev’s protagonist, only in the case of Hamid the 
potential radicalization of the alienated immigrant is strongly 
suggested. Changez comes to America wishing to be ‘adopted’ 
by the country and his first step is to become an international 
student at Princeton, and then to work as an ambitious young 
financial analyst for “Underwood Swanson,” a Wall Street 
business evaluation company. He embraces the American 
dream, as it seems, whole-heartedly, zealously trying to blend 
in the melting pot. He ‘successfully’ lives it for four and a half 
years. Throughout this period, however, he is increasingly torn 
by his desire to belong, to become integrated, and the constant, 
what he experiences as unsettling, reminder of his Pakistani, 
and Muslim, origin. 

The narrative presents the protagonist as taking on 
different roles and adopting multiple personalities in his 
attempt to adapt. At one point, Changez imagines himself to 
be “a veritable James Bond - only darker, younger and possibly 
better paid” (72-73). At another, while still at university, he 
tries to pass for a Pakistani prince, which is what some of the 
other students actually consider him to be. “At Princeton, I 
conducted myself in public like a young prince, generous and 
carefree,” and so convincing was he in playing his part that 
“[m]ost people I met were taken in by my public persona” 
(12). Meanwhile, he is actually juggling between three jobs to 
sustain the extravagant lifestyle that goes with such a role. In 
many ways, Changez is like the “great” Gatsby: both a great 
pretender and a great dreamer. Changez has the propensity to 
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fictionalize his life within the matrix of the American Dream 
as in a Hollywood movie: “Princeton inspired in me the feeling 
that my life was a film in which I was the star and everything 
was possible” (3). He even perceives the American urban space 
upon his arrival as a decor against which his adopted identity 
is to be artificially construed. “When I first arrived, I looked 
around me at the Gothic buildings - younger, I later learned, 
than many of the mosques of this city, but made through acid 
treatment and ingenious stonemasonry to look older - and 
thought, This is a dream come true” (3). 

In his early days as trainee and young employee at the 
prestigious company, Changez admits that there were moments 
when he did not think of himself as a Pakistani at all. This effort 
becomes unmistakable during a business trip: “I did something 
in Manila I had never done before: I attempted to act and speak, 
as much as my dignity would permit, more like an American,” 
for he craves the respect of others shown to “the members of the 
officer class of global business” (74), the second role he takes 
on impersonating. Changezs play-acting is extended even to 
his personal life with Erica. In the love triangle formed between 
the two of them and Chris, Ericas deceased lover, the only time 
Changez succeeds in making love to her is when he asks her 
to pretend that he is Chris. Much later in his story, when his 
identity crisis reaches its culmination, Changez realizes that 
his relationship with her might have failed precisely because he 
“lacked a stable core. I was not certain where I belonged - in 
New York, in Lahore, in both, in neither” (168). 

Changez becomes aware of the fissure between his Pakistani 
identity and his American adopted persona: “I felt I was play¬ 
acting when in reality I ought to be making my way home” (77). 
His shame and anger are aroused continuously and increasingly 
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by Americas imperial hubris, which offends him, and the pride 
he takes in his own culture. The awareness of how divided he is 
internally strikes him with the 9/11 strikes on the U.S. 

I turned on the television and saw what I first took to be a film. 
But as I continued to watch, I realized that it was not fiction but 
news. I stared as one - and then the other - of the twin towers 
of New York’s World Trade Center collapsed. And then I smiled. 
Yes, despicable as it may sound my initial reaction was to be 
remarkably pleased. (83; emphasis in the original) 

Changez’s smile shocks his listener, as it does the reader, 
but it is the spontaneous, honest reaction of a person seeing 
“the symbolism of it all, the fact that someone had so visibly 
brought America to her knees” (83). His feeling of connection 
with his homeland and with neighboring Afghanistan, 
following the American attacks against it, helps his sense of 
allegiance grow, and with time he realizes the impending 
destruction of his personal American dream (107). He feels 
excluded from the intense demonstration of patriotism in 
the U.S. (130), and threatened by his being positioned as 
the radically different and alien Other when he realizes that 
“Pakistani cab drivers were being beaten within an inch of 
their lives; the FBI was raiding mosques, shops, and even 
people’s houses; Muslim men were disappearing, perhaps into 
shadowy detention centers for questioning or worse” (107). He 
tries to calm himself with the thought that such was the fate 
only of the “hapless poor,” not of “Princeton graduates earning 
eighty thousand dollars a year” (108). He tries to hold on to the 
fundamentals of the American dream, which for him becomes 
seriously undermined and finally deconstructed in the wake of 
Americas response to 9/11. 
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His growing a beard after he visits his family back in 
Pakistan assumes a special importance, which Changez explains 
in the following way: “It was, perhaps, a form of protest on my 
part, a symbol of my identity, or perhaps I sought to remind 
myself of the reality I had just left behind” (147-148). There 
are many references to facial hair in the story (1, 25, 29, 61, 
86-87, 148). The facial hair has a double meaning. On the one 
hand, it becomes Changez’s means of self-identification with 
his country of origin, with his father and older brother. On the 
other, it is seen by many in the U.S., including his colleagues, as 
an outward mark of Otherness, a stereotypical identity feature 
for terrorists. His beard makes him the target of distrust and 
xenophobia, for he undergoes careful inspection at airports, 
“being of a suspect race” (178); he becomes at work the “subject 
of whispers and stares” (148), and later is insulted by strangers 
who call him “fucking Arab” (134). 

Post-9/11 racist and discriminatory practices exacerbate 
his identity crisis. These add up to the perception of himself 
as the Other in the American environment, intensifying his 
feelings of alienation. Changez’s sense of internal division 
comes to the point of rupture during a business trip to Chile, 
where the manager of a company he is engaged in evaluating 
senses his frustration and tells him about the janissaries. “Have 
you heard of the janissaries? . . . They were Christian boys 
. . . captured by the Ottomans and trained to be soldiers in a 
Muslim army, at that time the greatest army in the world. They 
were ferocious and utterly loyal: they had fought to erase their 
own civilization, so they had nothing else to turn to” (172). 
Soon Changez comes to the realization that he has turned into 
a “modern-day janissary, a servant of the American empire” 
(173). He realizes how as an “officer” of the global empire, he 
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is serving the imperialistic ambitions of American capitalism, 
and in the process is betraying his mother country. Changez 
realizes the fundamentalist position, which America has taken, 
regarding those it has perceived or perceives as enemies. He 
reflects on his changed perception of the U.S., following his 
personal drama of alienation and withdrawal in the wake of 
Americas political decisions: 

As a society, you were unwilling to reflect upon the shared pain 
that united you with those who attacked you. You retreated 
into myths of your own difference, assumptions of your own 
superiority. And you acted out those beliefs on the stage of the 
world, so that the entire planet was rocked by the repercussions 
of your tantrums, not least my family, now facing war thousands 
of mile away. Such an America had to be stopped in the interests 
not only of the rest of humanity but also in your own. (Hamid 
190; emphasis added) 

Changez’s view of the world becomes transformed, but 
the reader is left unclear as to nature of that transformation. 
Does he intend to participate in “the stopping of America”? 
And if he does, through what means? He assures his listener 
that he is “a believer in non-violence,” “save in self-defense.” 
Further, he declares that he is only a university lecturer, who, 
however, takes on the mission to advocate disengagement of 
Pakistan from the U.S. (203), while at the same time admitting 
that he has come to function as a mentor to idealistic students 
in Lahore, some of whom are involved perhaps in more violent 
forms of protest. 

Changez claims on the first page of his story that he is 
“a lover of America” (1). Midway in the novel, reflecting on 
his own reaction to 9/11, he asserts “I was not at war with 
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America” (84), until he reaches a point where he is able to look 
at America with his “ex-janissary’s gaze”. The veil has been 
pushed back and he realizes: 

How traditional your empire appeared. Armed sentries manned 
the check post at which I sought entry; being of a suspect race 
I was quarantined and subjected to additional inspection; once 
admitted I hired a charioteer who belonged to a serf class lacking 
the requisite permissions to abide legally and forced therefore 
to accept work at lower pay; I myself was a form of indentured 
servant whose right to remain was dependent upon the continued 
benevolence of my employer. (178) 

At this point, the story bears more the features of a 
conversion narrative. The reader is left to speculate and 
consider several options. One of them is that Changez has 
perhaps reverted back not just to his home and family, but 
also to his faith of origin, and has become radicalized by his 
American experience of being scapegoated as the Other. 

Another equally self-destructive perspective on the 
traumatic search for self-identification is presented by Shauna 
Singh Baldwin in her short story “We Are Not in Pakistan.” 
By examining the intersection of private lives with political 
and cultural disturbances, Baldwin throws further light on 
the invisible terrorism of racist paranoia, especially when it 
is internalized and becomes the filter through which one sees 
oneself. The story revolves around Kathleen, a teenage girl in 
the U.S. who, because of the separation of her parents, is forced 
to live with her grandparents. Her grandfather is an American, 
while her grandmother, originally from Lahore, is a “mixed 
breed” - from a Catholic mother born in Iran and an Anglo’ 
father” (Baldwin 146). The girl resents her Pakistani Christian 
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grandmother and everything she represents, for Kathleen 
herself cannot accept her own Pakistani background. She sees 
Grandma Miriam’s world as “third world,” which has hanged 
“its stinking sandals about her family’s necks” (135), and thus 
marred them different beyond repair. Kathleen cannot accept 
her own difference, her long black hair and too-prominent 
“Pakistani nose,” for which her teachers, who consider her 
Hispanic, have called her “weird-looking.” Kathleen herself 
tries to pass for Black “Irish” like her own father. She, just like 
Changez, wishes for her Pakistaniness to become invisible 
(Hamid 82). Her inability to come to terms with her own 
identity is funneled as an irredeemable, persistent hatred she 
feels for her own grandmother, which results in her own social 
paralysis due to self-loathing. 

Kathleen fails to realize that she and her grandmother 
share a common predicament. Though Miriam feels deeply 
nostalgic for her home country, she cannot return to Pakistan 
because she is a Christian, and, therefore, unwanted there. 
So, Kathleen fears that she will become unwanted in her 
new American school, once her friends realize her Pakistani 
origin or even worse: she could become the invisible Other 
like DeLillo’s Hammad or like a Muslim classmate of hers, 
who chooses to wear the burkha to school - another mark 
of Otherness as Changez’s facial hair is - and all the students 
pretend she is just not there. 

The conflict reaches a climax when one morning Kathleen 
wakes up to find her grandmother inexplicably gone. Since 
she has not left as much as a note to explain for her absence, 
speculations arise regarding what could have happened to 
Miriam. Perhaps she went on strike for having been treated 
so badly by her granddaughter? Perhaps she has been sent 
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back to Pakistan with other “voluntary departures” (151), as 
Baldwin ironically refers to those who are being repatriated? 
Alternatively, as Miriams own daughter fears, “She could be 
wearing an orange jumpsuit along with the 9/11 detainees and 
the Afghan POWS at Guantanamo, and we wouldn’t know” 
(156). Another possibility, as Miriam’s half-demented husband 
suggests, is that Miriam might be considered “a sleeper” by the 
military, in other words a person “who gets activated by orders 
from somewhere overseas. A terrorist” (156). Now Kathleen is 
obliged to face a different and even more frightening alternative 
view: her own grandmother could be a terrorist under cover. 

Baldwin provides an absurdist and deeply disturbing 
solution to the dilemma of Miriam’s relatives. They have 
internalized the dominant racist stereotypes and prejudices 
towards them as the Other to such an extent that they actually 
decide against reporting Miriam as a missing person. In their 
reality, it is difficult to stay legal in countries where people get 
deported for possession of a bottle of garam masala, mistakenly 
taken for anthrax. Their reality is “that everybody’s names are 
on some silly list” (143); that what matters for the authorities is 
not your passport, but “your Place of Birth” (155), as Miriam’s 
daughter, who works at the airport, witnesses every day. So the 
family remains paralyzed by paranoia that the CIA, FBI, and 
Homeland Security will descend on them once they call 911 to 
report that Miriam has gone missing. Their fear is substantiated 
through the examples provided in the text of families torn 
apart by deportation, of others being held in detention centers 
or Red Cross shelters “waiting their turn along with the eight 
hundred applying to Canada for asylum” (142). 

The story is framed between the three instances when 
Kathleen, through whose eyes the events are filtered, states: “we 
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are not in Pakistan” (136,145, and 157). It is, actually, a rewriting 
of the familiar expression from Frank Baums The Wizard of 
Oz, as spoken by Dorothy: “Toto, I have a feeling we are not in 
Kansas anymore,” which has evolved into a cultural metaphor 
of the feeling of displacement in alien surroundings. In the first 
case, when Kathleen pronounces it, she is prompted by a feeling of 
false superiority towards her grandmother, while trying to repress 
her own Pakistani heritage. The second time Kathleen utters this 
sentence, she wishes to re-assure herself that such incidents as the 
inexplicable disappearance of her grandmother, who could be 
held captive somewhere under the suspicion of being a terrorist, 
could just not happen in America, which she refuses to see as a 
repressive country. However, Kathleens best friend from school, 
who is of Chilean origin, tells her what we have all come to realize 
as true: “Things like that happen everywhere, to innocent people 
all over the world. All the time” (156). 

Finally, the family resolve to resort to the informal network of 
Pakistani friends and relatives all over North America: in Calgary, 
Houston and New York, who are much more reliable in their view 
than the official federal institutions, which have been initially set up 
precisely for the purpose of the protection of the country’s citizens. 
The story ends with no resolution as to Grandma Miriams fate. 
But Kathleen, who is transformed by the experience, chooses to 
approach the Muslim girl at school; the Other everybody pretends 
is invisible. This is an act of recognition of the validity of difference 
and ultimately an act of self-recognition. Kathleens final words, 
summing up her new awareness and self-identification sound as 
a call for mutual understanding and peace: “We are all connected. 
And we just need to figure out how” (159). 

Literary texts, which reflect post-9/11 America, inevitably 
have both an ethical and a political purpose. Being fictional 
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commentaries on the experience of the Other in American 
society in the aftermath of 9/11, in my reading, Hamid’s and 
Baldwins texts, in particular, present the consequences on a 
personal level of the policy of “the lesser evil” as formulated by 
Michael Ignatieff, and the restrictive counter-terrorist reforms 
as posited by Vladislav Todorov. 

To summarize briefly his contention, on examining the 
United States’ response to 9/11, Ignatieff proposes the “lesser 
evil” approach as an answer to the question how to balance civil 
liberties and national security under the circumstances of the 
War on Terror. His argument is that “defeating terror requires 
violence. It may also require coercion, secrecy, deception, even 
violation of rights” (“Lesser Evils” n. pag.). However, advocating 
measures such as preventive detention, greater surveillance, more 
police power of search, Ignatieff poses the crucial question: How 
can liberal democracies combat terrorism “without destroying 
the values for which they stand?” (Ignatieff, “Lesser Evils” vii) 
He proposes the middle path between civil libertarianism and 
consequentialism (The Lesser Evil 7-8). 

The civil libertarian would accept no compromise 
regarding the suspension of any civil rights even for the sake of 
security and the protection of civilians from numerous deaths 
caused by a terrorist attack. In this, the civil libertarian takes 
a position of moral fundamentalism. In contradistinction, the 
consequentialist holds the opposing view that suspending the 
individual’s rights is a necessary step towards the major target 
of enhancing the collective security of the community. For 
Ignatieff the middle road of lesser evil is the right one to take. It 
would require supporting preventive war, and restrictions only 
on some rights, and only temporarily, so as not to jeopardize the 
values for which liberal democracies stand. However, though 
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this approach may seem commonsensical, and it has been 
pursued to a large extent following the adoption of the Patriot 
Act (October 26, 2001) and the ongoing war on terrorism first 
waged by the Bush administration, the fundamental question 
remains: What stance should be taken regarding the moral and 
political relativism that goes into the uneasy partnership between 
liberal democratic values, and the “lesser evils” of military and 
coercive actions? What would be the long-term effects on liberal 
democracies, where the state chooses to respond to terrorist 
attacks by carrying out repressive policies and violent measures 
against individuals and opposition groups? Even more burning 
becomes this issue should the War on Terror be used also as a 
political and ideological motive for the pursuit of American 
interests of global dominance. 

However, there is another perspective on the long-term 
outcome of the policy of lesser evils. Although it is a reactive 
policy aimed at self-protection, in actuality it is a sign of defeat 
at the hands of terrorism, and a retreat of democracy in the face 
of fundamentalism. Such a position is expressed by Vladislav 
Todorov, a writer and critic of Bulgarian origin, who did his 
PhD in Slavic Studies in the U.S., has authored several scholarly 
books on modernism, political aesthetics, performing and 
visual arts, terrorism and global governance, as well as two 
novels: Zift: Socialist Noir 1 and Zincograph. 1 2 Of the greatest 


1 The novel was a finalist for the 2007 Bulgarian Novel of the Year and 
a nominee for the “Elias Canetti” National Literary Prize. It has been 
published in English as well (2010). The screen version of Zift, dir. 
Yavor Gardev (2008) became the Bulgarian entry for 2009 foreign 
Oscar award. 

2 A movie based on Zincograph, adapted for the screen and produced by 
Todorov - The Color of the Chameleon - a darkly satirical Eastern Bloc spy 
thriller, received the Bulgarian National Film Award Golden Rose for Best 
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relevance for the purposes of the current analysis is Todorov’s 
collection of political essays written in the period from 1989 up 
to 2004, and published in 2005 in Bulgarian. VI. Todorov takes 
a socio-historical approach, tracing the origin of terrorism and 
its driving forces from 19 th -century Russia, and the subsequent 
rise of the police state as a reaction; an analysis of the terrorist 
attack on the St. Nedelya Church in Sofia organized by the 
Bulgarian Communist Party on April 16,1925; up to the events 
to September 11, 2001. VI. Todorov provides the following 
helpful definition: “Organized terrorism emerges in the 19 th 
century as an instrument available to people, ethnic groups, 
national minorities, religious communities, and oppressed 
classes who seek to assert in a militant way their unrecognized 
differences or unacknowledged existence” (Terror n. pag.). * * 3 He 
traces the evolution in the strategies and targets of the terrorists. 
Nowadays, terrorists no longer target heads of state or members 
of government as they did in the 19 th century. Also, they rarely 
resort to the method of hostage taking as an instrument of 
coercion, which was characteristic of 20 th -century terrorism. 
In the 21 st century, the basic terrorist strategy is that of the 
mass annihilation of civilians, which Todorov describes as 
“organized suicide terrorism that responds to policies of forced 
political and cultural modernization, of ethnic cleansing or 
genocidal military campaigning...” (Terror n. pag.). 

Since terrorism now strikes on such a mass scale, in 
actuality it undermines the very foundation of the civil society 

Feature Film; the Bulgarian Film Academy Awards for Best Feature Film, 

Best Directorial Debut, Best Script, Best Art Direction, Best Costumes 
Design. It was the Bulgarian entry for 2013 foreign Oscar award. 

3 The quotations are from Todorov’s text Terror and Governance, 
published online in English and which presents in succinct form the 
main ideas put forward in his book Chaotic Pendulum. 
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by instilling mass terror in the citizenry and by pushing as a 
consequence the governing institutions towards more and 
more severe measures of control, policing, and surveillance. 
Thus, “the ultimate danger of terrorism could very well hide 
in the counterterror reforms, as they could damage the body 
politic irreparably,” as Todorov concludes (Terror n. pag.). In 
their efforts to safeguard the citizenry, state institutions have 
often implemented extraordinary policies, repaired their legal 
systems accordingly, and have even taken actions betraying 
their foundational principles. Ultimately, for VI. Todorov, 
this is where terrorism strikes the hardest - at the very heart 
of civil society, for “terror-stricken people cannot function 
as citizens,” neither can governments effectively “dispel fear 
by giving up essential liberties” (Terror n. pag.). Indeed, the 
dilemma “collective safety versus civil lTOBa iberties” is similar 
to a Gordian knot that cannot be undone once tied, to use VI. 
Todorov’s metaphor. Even less successful than the regimes of 
reinforced security that restrict civil liberties, which in turn 
breed domestic discontent towards the violations of individual 
freedoms, and cause the rise of home-grown terrorism, would 
prove to be the military campaigning of the War on Terror. 
Simply because the evil of terrorism “cannot be found on the 
map, as it is not an empire but a mutating Hydra” (Terror n. 
pag.). The strategy advocated by VI. Todorov for dealing 
with terrorism is “to reengineer the social base” of those 
communities, which harbor and cherish terrorists (Terror 
n. pag.). The narratives analyzed in this chapter illustrate 
the increasingly conflicted identity of immigrants coming 
from the ‘East’ to America, and offer their deeply personal 
experiences, which are reactions to the counter-terrorist 
policies described by Ignatieff and VI. Todorov. 
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Hamid’s and Baldwins texts have been selected for analysis 
also for the reason that they comprise the writers’ response to 
what Michael Rothberg and Richard Gray have called “America 
after-the-fall.” 4 As Gray observes, there is a recurrent tendency 
in American writing “to identify crisis as a descent from 
innocence to experience” (After 2), even though the particular 
“moment of descent has been located at a number of different 
times in the national narrative” (2). The texts discussed here are 
in alignment with Gray’s observation that when “innocence is 
shattered, paradise is lost, thanks to a bewildering moment, a 
descent into darkness” (3). This is reflected in the examination 
of displacement, failed integration, disillusionment with the 
American dream, the trauma of alienation, and what it can 
ultimately lead to. 

I interpret Hamid’s and Baldwin’s writing as answers 
to Rothberg’s call for post-9/11 fictional texts to serve as 
“cognitive maps that imagine how US citizenship looks 
and feels beyond the boundaries of the nation-state, both 
for Americans and for others” (158). How does one come 
to terms with one’s own urge to belong to a country, which 
has chosen the path of “lesser evils,” and the subsequent 
awareness that one remains the alien Other within American 
culture? The transnational voices revealing what it feels 
like to live in the U.S. as an immigrant and as the Other are 
becoming stronger and polyphonic. In his book-length study 


4 On the debate concerning the major trends in American literature 
representing the 9/11 crisis see Richard Gray, “Open Doors, Closed 
Minds: American Prose Writing at a Time of Crisis,” as well as 
Michael Rothberg’s answer to Gray, published in the same issue: 
“A Failure of the Imagination: Diagnosing the Post-9/11 Novel: A 
Response to Richard Gray”; Richard Gray, After the Fall: American 
Literature since 9/11. 
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After the Fall: American Literature since 9/11, Gray espouses 
the thesis that literature, when written and/or interpreted 
from a transcultural perspective, can deterritorialize the U.S. 
by presenting “post 9/11 America as a transcultural space 
in which different cultures reflect and refract, confront and 
bleed into one another” (55). By realizing that “Americans 
find themselves living in an interstitial space, a locus of 
interaction between contending national and cultural 
constituencies” (18), some writers, such as those presented 
here, succeed in dramatizing the opposition between ‘East’ 
and ‘West,’ Christian and Muslim. 5 By focusing on hybridity 
and transition, these writers in effect respond more adequately 
than American-born ones, according to Gray, to historical 
and psychological trauma, and represent “the heterogeneous 
character of the United States, as well as its necessary 
positioning in a transnational context” (After 17). This, in 
Gray’s terms, results in the deterretorializing of America 
(17), and illustrates how a crisis in particular can lead to 
transcultural connections, instead of cultural severance. 

Rothberg supports Gray’s model of the “‘deterritorialized’ 
grappling with otherness” (153), and discovers it mostly 
in “recent immigrant fictions that open up and hybridize 
American culture” (153) defying the binary, simplistic 
us-versus-them logic common to terrorism and counter¬ 
terrorism (157). Baldwin and Hamid are united in their 
fictional act of deterretorialization of America by challenging 
the American dream from an ethical perspective, while 

5 Among the writers, who Richard Gray believes “get it right,” and 
whom he includes in the analysis in Chapters 3, 4 and 5 of his book 
are: Joseph O’Neill, Mohsin Hamid, Deborah Eisenberg, Andre Dubus 
III, Susan Choi, Lan Cao, Lorriane Adams, among others. 
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revealing the state’s hegemonic and imperial pretensions. 
The protagonists of Hamid’s novel and Baldwin’s short story 
undergo a serious identity crisis, as an outcome of their failed 
integration, which is in part brought on by the failure of the 
U.S. to accommodate difference in the face of crisis. This leads 
not just to role-playing and the creation of double identities, 
but to alienation from the American reality, and ultimately to 
the abandonment of the American dream. 
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Phantoms of Liberty 


The withheld work of art is the only eloquence left. 

Don DeLillo, Mao II 67 

You have a twisted sense of the writer’s place in 
society. You think the writer belongs at the far 
margins, doing dangerous things. 

Don DeLillo, Mao II97 

The focus in this chapter is on the role of fiction and the artist 
as intellectual in translating terrorism and violence. Two texts 
are used in this case study: Leviathan by the contemporary 
American writer, Paul Auster, and the experimental play P. O. 
Box: Unabomber 1 by the Bulgarians Gergana Dimitrova and 
Zdrava Kamenova. Though coming from quite dissimilar 
socio-political regions and cultural backgrounds, they reflect 
on the interrelation between fact and fiction, while partaking 
of the dynamic process of their fusion and opposition. Both 
texts consider the connection between literary power and 
political power, the role of art in radical politics, and of the 
artist as public conscience and a major culture-shaping force. 

Despite the many differences between the two texts in 
terms of genre, style, and language of expression they share 


1 Original Bulgarian title: npaexuduo [Praehidno]. The text of the play 
was translated in English by Atanas Igov and was performed in the U.S. 
by the Single Carrot Theater in Baltimore in 2013. Further information 
on the American performance can be found here: <https://sct.tixato. 
com/buy/po-box-unabomber>. 
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a common thematic concern. Both offer interpretations of 
terrorism across cultures not posited against liberty as an 
abstract notion, but as a commentary on the status and identity 
of contemporary America. Both focus on the exploration of 
the terrorist mind, especially where it concerns that of an 
intellectual-turned-terrorist - a writer, or an academic - who 
commits acts of domestic terrorism, described also as “lone- 
wolf” and “homegrown” terrorism. 

Both texts begin by referring in their titles to mythological 
monsters: the leviathan and the echidna, respectively, which 
are open to various interpretations. The title of the play in 
Bulgarian, Praehidno, refers not just to the monster, but also 
to the animal - the Western long-beaked echidna: an ancient, 
intelligent, egg-laying mammal who is about to go extinct. 
The echidna appeared between 20 and 50 million years ago, 
and is considered the oldest surviving mammal on the planet 
today. It was named after the “Mother of monsters” in Greek 
mythology, despite not resembling the mythological creature. 
The long-beaked variety is found only in New Guinea, while 
the short-beaked one - in New Guinea and Tasmania. There 
is a pun in the title of the play in Bulgarian with two prefixes: 
pra- ( npa-exudna ) meaning ‘proto-’ and pro- ( npo-exudna ) 
meaning ‘in support of,’ ‘for,’ implying in the context of the play 
the vulnerability of nature under the pressures of technology, 
and serving as a call to preserve and protect it. 

Similarly, Leviathan recalls the Biblical monster, as well as 
the seminal book of the same title by Thomas Hobbes (1651) 
on the role of social contracts, and the function of government 
as the central authority, guaranteeing the peace and protection 
of its citizens against anarchy, violence, and chaos. The titles 
of both texts refer metaphorically to the two “monsters” 
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waging oppression and war, wielding power through 
coercion: terrorists and the state. The monstrosity of state and 
government is foregrounded both in the Bulgarian play and 
in Auster’s novel, alongside the necessity and inevitability of 
these political institutions within the framework of the social 
contract, which requires giving up one’s rights and liberties in 
the name of the communal good, as posited by Hobbes. 

Thematically, both texts are connected to those discussed 
in the previous two chapters, as they tackle the issue of 
liberty in the state of liberal democracy and the sacrifices the 
enlightened individual is willing to make - or will be pushed 
to make - for the sake of the protection of that liberty as 
envisioned and desired. They achieve this by representing 
directly, in the case of the Bulgarian play, or indirectly, in the 
case of Auster’s novel, Theodore Kaczynski, the Unabomber, 
the most wanted terrorist in the U.S. in the period prior to 
9/11. The promising math professor abandoned his academic 
career to become a social critic, a recluse, and a long-sought- 
after terrorist. Kaczynski, the genius turned madman, was a 
child prodigy with an IQ of 170, who enrolled at Harvard at 
the age of 16, received a PhD in mathematics and became an 
assistant professor at the University of California at Berkeley - 
a job which he quit after only a couple of years, on the eve 
of President Nixon’s first inauguration in 1969 at the close of 
one of the most turbulent decades in U.S. history. 2 Kaczynski 
made feeble attempts on several occasions to return to his 
family and society, which he also eventually quit, and moved 
into the woods in Montana in a 3-by-4-meter cabin he built 
himself in a modern-day version of Thoreau’s Walden, or Life 
in the Woods (1854), adopting a life of rugged individualism, 

2 See Photos 16, 17 and 18 in the Appendix. 
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solitude and poverty. It was from here that he aimed to spur a 
revolution against the industrial system. 

Through his 17-year bombing campaign from 1978 to 
1995 the Unabomber sent out 16 packages injuring 23 people 
and murdering 3. Significantly, the word ‘wood’ appeared 
either in the names or in the addresses of his victims - mostly 
university professors, geneticists, computer scientists, or high- 
standing executives of airline companies - the creators and 
upholders of today’s technological society. Some of the bombs - 
the deadliest technology - Kaczynski put into carefully crafted 
boxes of his own design made of wood. He began his campaign 
of terror when trees began to be cut down in the remote area in 
the woods of Montana where he lived. 

P. O. Box: Unabomber fuses the themes of terrorism and 
ecology by presenting the life and notions expressed by the 
Unabomber in his manifesto, alongside a commentary on 
the destructive effect of technology through the character of 
the Western long-beaked echidna. Significantly, a quote from 
Kaczynski’s manifesto “Industrial Society and Its Future” 3 
on the corruptive effect of technology in the modern world 
appears as an epigraph to the play. 4 

“We have no illusions about the feasibility of creating a new, ideal 
form of society. Our goal is only to destroy the existing form 
of society. . . The kind of revolution we have in mind will not 
necessarily involve an armed uprising against any government. 


3 The manifesto was published by The Washington Post and The New 
York Times on September 22, 1995 after Kaczynski promised he would 
refrain from killing on the condition that his text be printed precisely in 
these papers. For more information see: <http://www.washingtonpost. 
com/wp-srv/national/longterm/unabomber/manifesto.text.htm>. 

4 See Photo 19 in the Appendix. 
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It may or may not involve physical violence, but it will not be 
a POLITICAL revolution. Its focus will be on technology and 
economics, not politics. . . The revolution against technology 
will probably have to be a revolution by outsiders, a revolution 
from below and not from above.” Excerpts from “Industrial 
Society and Its Future” aka “Unabomber Manifesto”, by 
Theodore Kaczynski, First edition, The Washington Post, 1995. 
(Dimitrova and Kamenova 3) 

The Bulgarian play focuses on the globalizing tendencies 
of the technological society, where technology becomes the 
dominant agent of control and destruction. The central theme 
is the clash between natural life and life-threatening technology, 
which requires not only that one take a stand in the debate, 
but also that one make a choice instrumental to one’s own 
survival. The mosaic of stories presented in the play creates a 
pre-apocalyptic atmosphere where humanity is rendered as an 
endangered species and life itself is perceived under the threat 
of obliteration. There are many textual and visual references to 
technology in the play, especially regarding the conquering of 
space as the new frontier and the building of the space elevator: a 
science-fiction idea, which was initially developed by the Russian 
scientist Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, later appeared as a motif in 
science fiction: Arthur Clarke’s The Fountains of Paradise (1970), 
and is currently an actual scientific project under development 
by research teams both in the U.S. and in Japan. The space 
elevator serves as the emanation of technology in the play, which 
raises the ethical questions concerning its application. 

Technology is ubiquitous, as the text of the play 
underscores, by reminding us of the satellites orbiting our 
planet, incessantly watching. The word satellite is repeated 10 
times, elevator - 18 times, space - 20 times, bomb - 6 times. 
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The technological substituting the biological, the natural 
being exchanged for the artificial becomes a recurrent motif 
in the play and serves as a refrain of a song performed by 
the actors: “Nanoparticles, small, small nanoparticles, nano- 
nano-pre-pre-pro-pro-yo-yo, and so on, until the end of the 
world!” (16). At one point Kaczynski’s son in the play wonders 
if God is perhaps a satellite (23). The unrelenting presence 
of technology is transformed into an epistemological and 
ontological question spoken by a child: 

Today at school they told us about satellites, they fly very high 
above the Earth, they observe and scan, they are like eyes that 
never let you out of their sight. They know for sure who is good 
and who is bad. I wonder if God is a satellite? And is it possible 
to reach God if you use daddy’s space elevator? And when you 
reach Him does that mean you are dead? (23) 

The play constantly destabilizes our perception of reality, 
which is continuously metamorphosing into cyber-reality, for 
example, by incorporating intertextual references to Heinz 
von Koerster - the famous cybernetician and constructivist, - 
which are interspersed among the text, as for example his 
solipsistic rhetorical question, “Reality? Where is reality, can 
you show it to me?” (19) 

In this context, Kaczynski’s bombs are interpreted as 
warnings of the devastating force of technological society. In the 
reading offered by Kamenova and Dimitrova, Kaczynski tried 
to defend in a radical way the rights and freedoms of people 
crushed by the technological system, as illustrated for example 
by the inclusion in the text of the following paragraphs from 
his manifesto on the inevitable biological change: “160 .. . The 
Industrial Revolution has radically altered man’s environment 
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and way of life, and it is only to be expected that as technology is 
increasingly applied to the human body and mind, man himself 
will be altered as radically as his environment and way of life 
have been” (15). A similar idea is expressed in paragraph “123. 
If you think that big government interferes in your life too much 
NOW, just wait until the government starts regulating the genetic 
constitution of your children. Such regulation will inevitably 
follow the introduction of genetic engineering of human beings, 
because the consequences of unregulated genetic engineering 
would be disastrous,” writes Ted Kaczynski” (20). 

However, Kaczynski remains in history an anarchist and 
eco-terrorist. He called for a traumatic cleansing of technology, 
which he saw as a trap and a prison, narrowing peoples 
choices, and for a return to wild nature in the true American 
Romantic tradition. There is no denying either his pathological 
behavior or his exceptional intelligence, for he managed to 
elude the police and the FBI for 18 years, yet there is also the 
underlying motivation to kill for philosophical reasons. As 
Kaczynski himself wrote in code in his diary (a code which the 
FBI could not decipher for 10 years after his arrest, but finally 
found the key to amongst Kaczynski’s own writings): “These 
days it is fashionable to ascribe sick-sounding motivations to 
persons who commit anti-social acts. Perhaps some people 
will deny that I am motivated by a hatred for what is happening 
to freedom. However, I think I know myself pretty well and I 
know they are wrong.” 5 For him the more technological society 
has become, the less autonomy the individual has. Freedom 
becomes nominal and since the system cannot be reformed, it 


5 As quoted in the documentary Special Edition. Ted Kaczynski, 
Unabomber on 20/20, ABC TV Channel, May 4, 1998.< https://www. 
youtube.com/ watch?v=wGfb AEi5Byk>. 
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needs to be demolished. Hence, Kaczynski became an elusive 
reformer driven by revenge and dogma, who wished through 
terrorist acts to dismantle modern technological society. 

On the one hand, Kaczynski’s voice in the play resounds 
clearly as one of pro-freedom, anti-establishment, and anti- 
technological determinism. The playwrights foreground 
several paragraphs from the pamphlet by having them appear 
at times on a large screen on the stage precisely with the goal 
of examining the role of terrorism, paradoxically, as an act of 
safeguarding what is natural. For example, the following ones 
are used by the authors as part of their argumentation: “72. 
We can do anything we like as long as it is UNIMPORTANT. 
But in all IMPORTANT matters the system tends increasingly 
to regulate our behavior” (6), and “94. Freedom means being 
in control ... of the life-and-death issues of one’s existence; 
food, clothing, shelter and defense against whatever threats 
there may be in one’s environment.... the power to control the 
circumstances of one’s own life,” he wrote” (9). 

On the other hand, Kaczynski’s deadly deeds of 
destruction, few of which are actually mentioned in the play, 
resound deafeningly in the pitch of violent terrorism. Thus, 
the demarcating line between terrorist and freedom fighter 
does get blurred depending on the ideological positioning of 
the audience, giving rise to moral relativity and confusion. 
This blurring appears even in some of the smaller details 
of Kaczynski’s acts: he carved the initials FC, standing for a 
non-existent anarchist group Freedom Club on some of his 
self-made bombs and sent his manifesto signed by the FC 
group to The New York Times demanding its publication in a 
letter. There was no such group, as later became obvious, for 
the Unabomber acted on his own. 
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Another important detail, which brings to the fore 
the blurred lines between fact and fiction, art and life is that 
Kaczynski seems to have strongly identified with the character 
of “the Professor” from Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent, and 
even advised his family to read the novel in order to try to 
understand the motivation for his own actions through the 
character with whom he felt such an affinity. 6 A copy of the 
book was found in Kaczynski’s hut. The Unabomber revealed 
to FBI agents that he had read the novel a dozen times, and 
that he had sometimes used the names Conrad, Konrad, 
and Korzeniowski (the writer’s original surname) as an alias. 
Remarkably, Conrad’s novel, too, was based on a real life-event: 
the Greenwich Observatory bombing of 1894. An excerpt 
from the novel seems to recapitulate Kaczynski’s philosophy 
of terrorism: 

Murder is always with us. It is almost an institution. The 
demonstration must be against learning - science. But not 
every science will do. The attack must have all the shocking 
senselessness of gratuitous blasphemy. Since bombs are your 
means of expression, it would be really telling if one could throw 
a bomb into pure mathematics. (Conrad 36-37; emphasis added) 

Where language fails as a means of expressing what one 
considers important, other methods are sought - this idea 
is further explored later in the chapter. It should be noted 
that soon after 9/11 Said, too, recognized that Conrad had 


6 David Foster cited in Douglas Evander Oswell, The Unabomber and 
the Zodiac (2007), 140. See also Serge Kovalevski, “Unabomber ‘Based 
His Life on a Novel’” Guardian Weekly (July 1, 1996), and Margaret 
Scanlan, “Epilogue: Conrad and Unabomber,” in Plotting Terror: 
Novelists and Terrorists in Contemporary Fiction (2001): 155-62. 
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captured terrorism’s affinity for abstractions like ‘pure science’ 
(and by extension for ‘Islam’ or ‘the West’). 7 It was Conrad, in 
Said’s view, “who understood that the distinctions between 
civilized London and ‘the heart of darkness’ quickly collapsed 
in extreme situations, and that the heights of European 
civilization could instantaneously fall into the most barbarous 
practices without preparation of transition” (Said, “Clash” 
n. pag.). The barbarous practices Said writes about form the 
essence of Tsvetan Todorov’s exploration of the meaning of 
barbarism versus civilization. In his book-length study The 
Fear of Barbarians, Tsv. Todorov finds that “Barbarity results 
from a characteristic of the human being that it would be 
illusory to hope could ever definitively be eliminated. ... It is 
within us, as well as being in others; no people, no individual, 
is immune to the possibility of carrying out barbaric acts.” (21). 
Thus barbarity, often characterized as inhuman, is in actuality 
a part of being human. Barbarians, according to Tsv. Todorov’s 
definition, are “those who do not recognize the full humanity 
of others” (20). Being civilized would constitute doing just the 
opposite. However, the Self would not admit to the fact of the 
barbarity within. Suppressing it, this trait would be attributed 
by transference only to the strange Other. 

The text and its multimedia performance function 
as a shocking piece of transgressive art, which aims to 
provoke and scandalize the audience, and push them to 
reconsider these issues. Dimitrova directs her four-person 
ensemble allowing the actors to read the text, which they 
do unabashedly. In fact, the act of reading, whether into 

7 In “The Clash of Ignorance” Said examines critically Huntington’s 
thesis of the causes behind the recent world conflicts developed in The 
Clash of Civilizations. 
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microphones, or a bullhorn, or without a device heightens 
the presentational style of the performance into Brechtian 
alienation. In the performance, the generic features of 
drama are subverted by allowing for experimentation with 
artistic freedom in alternative non-theatrical spaces, mixing 
sound and visuals, animation and video. The final effect is 
one of fragmentary surrealism. 

The performance includes several large screens, on which 
demographic maps of the world, maps of the Milky Way are 
projected - all scattered astronomical terms comprising an 
incessant flow of data. 8 This serves as a background, mirroring the 
constant technological ‘noise’ that accompanies our daily lives. 
There are continual references to specific geographical locations 
related to Kaczynskis whereabouts, as well as to specific dates, 
which place the action in the 21 st century. At certain points the 
screen becomes almost transparent - just a thin film of nebulous 
light with the faint outlines of a planet against which the human 
figures of the actors are barely visible. 9 Mixing the textual and 
visual elements, the performance serves as a reaction to the 
exhaustion of more traditional models of artistic and intellectual 
criticism. It looks for alternative venues for expression. The 
jumble of fragments perceived by the audience are presented 
and explored in such a way as to trigger the active involvement 
of the spectator in the act of meaning making. 

The role of art and the writers function in exploring the 
dialectics between freedom and terrorism is the focus of Paul 
Auster s Leviathan as well. Written at the height of the campaign 
to track down and arrest Kaczynski (1978-1995), the novel 
was published before the mathematician-terrorist was caught. 

8 See Photo 20 and 21 in the Appendix. 

9 See Photo 22 in the Appendix. 
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Critics hypothesize that its central character, Benjamin Sachs, 
was modeled on Kaczynski, as Auster imagined him to be. 10 

Auster’s novel probes deeper into the political and ethical 
issues related to the liberal democratic position, on freedom, 
non-violence, civil disobedience, and terrorism. Ben Sachs is 
the protagonist - the “phantom of liberty” - a writer of historical 
novels, alienated by Reagans “moronic, chest-pounding 
Americanism” (Leviathan 104). Sachs is a disillusioned idealist 
turned terrorist, who plans what he believes to be symbolic 
gestures of harmless dissent as a commentary on Americas 
“loss of innocence” in Gray’s terms. The plot of the novel 
follows the FBI investigation of the bombing of replicas of the 
Statue of Liberty across the U.S. * 11 Peter Aaron, the writer on 
a quest for the truth, acting as Auster’s alter-ego, for even his 
name shares the first letters of Auster’s name, is also carrying 
out his own investigation of the disappearance of Sachs. Thus, 
Aaron, aka Auster, writes his own Leviathan, in an effort to put 
together the pieces of Sachs’s life and his fragmented identity, 
metaphorically represented by his body blown to pieces by a 
bomb that accidentally goes off and kills its maker. The author’s 
ultimate goal in writing this novel is to be able to explain to 
himself, and to the FBI agents, who are his intended audience, 
the real motivation for a writer to make the conscious choice 
to become a terrorist, to become the Other. 

The epigraph of the novel is taken from a seminal text on 
democracy, Emerson’s essay “Politics,” which builds on the claim 
that “Every actual state is corrupt”. (Emerson, 1844 n. pag.) 

10 See, for example, Emma Hegarty, “The Practice of Solitude,” in Textual 
Practice 23.5 (2009): 851; Martin Brendan, Paul Auster’s Postmodernity 
(2007), 177-213. 

11 See Photo 23 in the Appendix. 
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The title refers to the government, as presented by Thomas 
Hobbes’s Leviathan (1651), and so contributes to the tone of 
disillusionment with political beliefs, which permeates the 
novel. The opening scene of Sachs finding his death by the 
road from a self-made bomb suggests the main themes of the 
novel, many of which are recurrent in Auster’s work: the role of 
chance versus free will and deliberate choice; the search for ones 
dispersed identity; the quest for self and meaning; the political 
and ideological significance of art; as well as the function of the 
American national symbols, such as the 4 th of July and the Statue 
of Liberty in the context of American political mythology At the 
heart of the novel lies Sachs’s internal journey of fifteen years. 
One day he just disappears, as does Kaczynski, and from then 
on his life is dedicated entirely to the search for meaning, justice, 
and moral values. 

Sachs has the amazing propensity to turn facts into 
metaphors, for “he was able to read the world as though it were 
a work of the imagination, turning documented events into 
literary symbols, tropes that pointed to some dark, complex 
pattern embedded in the real” (Auster, Leviathan 24). In this, 
he represents the propensity of all of us to construct and inhabit 
fictional worlds. Taking reality to be a certain form of fiction, 
Sachs inserts special meaning and extraordinary significance 
to random events, discovering “a miraculous confluence” 
(228). For example, the fact that he was born in August 1945 
makes him the “first Hiroshima baby,” which determines, as 
he sees it, his path in his life as a terrorist who makes bombs. 
A turning point in his life, another key moment in the story, 
is Sachs’s accidental fall from a fire escape, which he considers 
to be crucial, as it happens on July 4 th . Sachs connects this 
symbolic fall with a previous major event in his life, when as 
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a child he was taken by his mother on a trip to the Statue of 
Liberty, and while climbing up the stairs, suffered from a bad 
case of vertigo. 12 This experience led to his simultaneously 
realizing his fear of heights and to his “first lesson in political 
theory. I learned that freedom can be dangerous. If you don’t 
watch out, it can kill you” (35). Later this epiphany becomes 
inverted in Sachs’s mind and posits a fundamental dilemma 
for his self-identification: How dangerous would a person allow 
himself to become in order to protect freedom? 

So, Auster, through the fictional writer Peter Aaron, tracks 
the stages in the development of a writer, who starts as a passive 
objector and Thoreau-like tacit hero, by examining the causes 
for his disillusionment. This is the beginning of a long process 
during which Sachs passes through pacifism and non-violent 
resistance against the war in Vietnam, for which he is sent to 
jail; through writing a historical novel, suggestively entitled 
The New Colossus, 13 which examines the period between 
1876-1890, and focuses on major figures such as Whitman, 
Emerson, Thoreau, the Sitting Bull; through self-imposed 
exile and estrangement from society as a tactic of opposition; 
through committing murder by accident and identifying with 
his own victim, to the abandonment of language as a means 
of expression, and, finally, to making and setting off bombs. 
In the final stage, Sachs admits to feeling “almost like a man 
who had found religion” (228). Through the acts of terrorism, 
which he orchestrates so as to be symbolic and to cause no 
deaths, the writer attempts to assume once again the role of 


12 See Photo 24 in the Appendix. 

13 This is a reference and a homage to Emma Lazarus’s sonnet of the same 
title, written in 1883 and engraved on a bronze plaque on the pedestal 
of the Statue of Liberty. 
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society’s conscience. In order to be reckoned with, he resorts to 
violence looking for lost authenticity and for lost power. When 
civil disobedience and social isolation prove to be ineffective, 
Sachs concludes, “the days of being a shadow are over. I’ve 
got to step into the real world now and do something” (122). 
This is how Sachs comes to embrace the ideology of terrorism, 
though it stands in total opposition to his previous stand on 
pacifism and non-violence. 

In time he is transformed into the “phantom of liberty.” 
His ‘harmless’ terrorist acts are morally justified for him, for 
he intends to remind the public through them of the original 
symbolic meaning of the Statue and of the New World. The 
major realization, which Sachs and Auster would like to get 
across, is that “America has lost its way. Thoreau was the one 
man who could read the compass for us, and now that he is 
gone, we have no hope of finding ourselves again” (38-39). 
Sachs’s ‘benign individualism building on the transcendentalist 
ideas, and his “quixotic activism” aim to “fill an empty self 
and recover a lost innocence he stubbornly associated with 
American ideals” (Shostak 66-87). 

In taking a radical position, Sachs, just like Kaczynski in 
the play, is driven by his philosophical, ethical, and metaphysical 
pursuits. However, the extreme radicalization of the intellectual - 
be it a writer or a scientist - is a way of giving vent to the anger 
towards political hypocrisy, reacting to the collapse of the 
political ideal of liberty and equality, and ultimately leads to the 
protagonist’s self-destruction. Sachs’s transformation from ghost to 
phantom is not just ineffective; it is absurd, for he ends up being 
rather a caricature of the hero on a quest for the unachievable 
liberty, because “the phantom” is turned into a commercial product 
and even an act in a striptease show (Auster, Leviathan 234). 
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Hence, the writer’s mission in defense of freedom turns out to be 
dangerous, farcical, futile, while freedom itself proves to be only 
an elusive project. 

In this fictional character, the reader might recognize 
an extreme version of Said’s understanding of the role of 
the secular, humanist intellectual, the writer being one. 14 An 
intellectual’s mission in life is to advance human freedom and 
knowledge. But how is this mission to be realized? Said’s answer 
is ambivalent. On the one hand, the intellectual assumes the 
position of critical distance from the institutions of power, 
remaining uninvolved and uncompromised by materiality, 
impartially in search of justice and truth. On the other hand, 
Said proposes that the intellectual be deeply committed to 
resistance in society, and play a subversive role. 

The art created by this secular intellectual has a transgressive 
function. 15 Transgressive art is necessary, for as Frank Lentricchia 
and Jody McAuliffe argue in Crimes of Art and Terror, it serves 
as a safety valve for the more destructive impulses in society. 
According to Lentricchia and McAuliffe, an artist who attempts 
to write subversive texts is motivated by the refusal to produce art 
that can be readily commodified or that preserves the status quo 
(Crimes 21). Similarly, Dimitrova, Kamenova and Auster not only 
put forward their social critique through their transgressive art, 
which is in service to the ideal of art as a form of social correction, 
but desire to impact the public consciousness in new and more 
violent ways. Lentricchia and McAuliffe suggest that “The 
transgressive artist believes himself to be the one undergraded 
opponent of a corpse world - weaponless except for the originality 


14 I am referring here to Said’s Reith Lectures 1993. Representations of the 
Intellectual (1996). 

15 See Photo 25 in the Appendix. 
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of his writing: the only humane countercultural response, whose 
failure would necessitate physical force” (Crimes 21). Their own 
exploration of the interrelation between art and life, transgression 
and the imagination, creativity and the spectacular in the West 
commences with Karlheinz Stockhausens post-9/11 comment 
that the terrorist attacks in New York were “the greatest work of art 
that is possible in the whole cosmos,” alongside an examination of 
the subsequent scandal (qtd. in Tommasini n. pag.). While most 
mistakenly took Stockhausens words to be an endorsement of the 
attacks, Lentricchia’s and McAuliffe’s interpretation focuses rather 
on the artist’s role as a politically active figure and an outspoken 
social critic. The reasoning behind their position is summed up 
in the following manner: “The surest way, in Unabomber logic, 
of recapturing the serious artist’s ideal of the writer as a culture¬ 
shaping force is to do spectacular serial murder, for the purpose 
of becoming America’s most famous terrorist within” (Crimes 24). 

The mission of a social corrective often means that 
artists and writers knowingly stand outside of society and its 
institutions. There is a prominent tradition in American fiction 
shared by writers such as Poe, Kerouac, Salinger, and DeLillo 
to a point, among others - all of them shrouded and elusive 
figures, whose unwillingness to adapt to the social machine, 
has led to their assuming in the manner of Thoreau a position 
on the margins of society, and even adopting the life of outcasts. 
DeLillo has also put forward his proposition that the writer 
needs to be a dangerous man, to relinquish the position of a 
detached critic and to play a subversive role within society: 

The writer is the person who stands outside society, independent 
of affiliation and independent of influence. The writer is the man 
or woman who automatically takes a stance against his or her 
government. There are so many temptations for American writers 
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to become part of the system and part of the structure that now, 
more than ever, we have to resist. American writers ought to 
stand and live in the margins, and be more dangerous. Writers in 
repressive societies are considered dangerous. That's why so many 
of them are in jail. (Arensberg 45-46) 

Bearing DeLillo’s position in mind, it is not coincidental that 
Lentricchia entitled the opening chapter to the collection 
Introducing Don DeLillo, which he edited, “The American 
Writer as Bad Citizen.” 

However, the decline of the artist’s power to impact 
public conscience and consciousness mingled with “a distinct 
but shameful envy towards the terrorist” (Kunkel n. pag.) 
has become a legitimate theme in many recent novels on and 
about terrorism. Worried by the eclipse of the written word 
and their dread of disempowerment, pre- and post-9/11 
writers have struggled to remain a shaping force and a voice of 
authority in society through writing about terrorism. DeLillo 
to whom Auster dedicates Leviathan has clearly expressed this 
position in Mao II, his own now-classic commentary on the 
link between plots in fiction and plots of terror, inspired by 
Rushdie’s experience after Ayatollah Khomeni issued a fatwa 
against the author of Satanic Verses in 1989. Bill Gray, also a 
writer, and DeLillo’s fictional alter ego, abandons his life as a 
voluntary recluse to help save another writer who has been 
kidnapped by Maoists in Beirut. Gray becomes painfully aware 
of the writers’ decline as shapers of sensibility and thought, 
and laments the distorted function of the novel, its fall from 
power. 16 Gray makes the following confession: “There’s a 
curious knot that binds novelists and terrorists. In the West we 


16 For a detailed analysis see Mark Osteen, American Magic and Dread. 
Don DeLillo’s Dialogue with Culture , (2000). 
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become famous effigies as our books lose the power to shape 
and influence . . . Years ago I used to think it was possible for 
a novelist to alter the inner life of the culture. Now bomb- 
makers and gunmen have taken that territory. They make raids 
on human consciousness” (DeLillo, Mao II 41). Gray ends up 
imagining that his unpublished novel could also turn into a 
secret weapon, a kind of “fiction bomb” that he could one day 
wage upon the world, which has become unresponsive to the 
power of words. 

The parallel between artist and terrorist has been the 
subject of several studies on the interconnection between 
literature and terrorism published in recent years. One such 
example is Margaret Scanlan’s book-length comparative 
analysis of novelists and the representations of terrorists in 
their novels. The terrorists’ acts within the fictional space 
of the novels provide the authors with the opportunity to 
examine their own political preferences, and to evaluate their 
own potential to reflect on and to affect political processes 
(Scanlan 7). The act of writing about terrorism can be seen 
as the author’s sublimation of his/her own warring impulses 
directed against the establishment, because “your targets are 
real,” as Kunkel hypothesizes, “even if the bomb you throw is 
imaginary” (n. pag.). Seen from this perspective, writing itself 
becomes a highly charged political act. Scanlan claims that the 
terrorist by performing radical spectacular acts of violence, 
which the general public simply cannot miss, serves as a 
fictional doppelganger of the artist. The artists can only dream of 
exercising such a grandiose effect on their audience. Therefore, 
such writers may be transformed into revolutionaries by the 
act of creation albeit in their own fictional worlds. Kunkel 
expresses a similar view: 
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In the fantasy nightmare of the terrorist novel, the terrorist was 
the public symbol maker the novelist wished and failed to be. 
He and often she did the highly novelistic work of bringing 
to light hidden and marginal subject matter, forcing us to 
contemplate tangled questions of motivation and causing the 
private and the public to collide. Terrorists might be a novelist s 
rivals, as Don DeLillo’s novelist character maintains in Mao II 
(1991), but they were also his proxies, (n. pag.) 

In a way, this is a rephrasing of VI. Todorov’s description of 
terrorists as “the self-appointed dark apostles who act in the 
name of the inert masses. The bomb, they maintain, speaks for 
the silenced, and they must mandate its explosion” (Terror n. 
pag.). DeLillo has continued to express this position in his later 
fiction, and has subsequently voiced it in several interviews. 

I do think we can connect novelists and terrorists here. In 
a repressive society, a writer can be deeply influential, but 
in a society that’s filled with glut and repetition and endless 
consumption, the act of terror may he the only meaningful act. 
People who are in power make their arrangements in secret, 
largely as a way of maintaining and furthering that power. People 
who are powerless make an open theater of violence. True terror 
is a language and a vision. There is a deep narrative structure to 
terrorist acts, and they infiltrate and alter consciousness in ways 
that writers used to aspire to. (Passaro n. pag.; emphasis added) 

However, there is an inherent paradox at the heart of 
such a position. Transgressive art and terrorism spring from 
two contrasting sources. Transgressive art is constructive - an 
act of creation, though it trespasses on boundaries, challenges 
expectations, and shatters preconceived ideas. Terrorism, 
whatever the motivating force, is destructive and most often 
deadly Transgressive art is peaceful when compared to the 
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transgressive act of violent murder, which it represents, performed 
by a rational human being, who, moreover, uses reason to plot 
violent acts. However, “the impulse to create transgressive art 
and the impulse to commit violence lie perilously close to each 
other,” as Lentricchia andMcAuliffe observe (“Interview” n. pag.). 
When the transgressive artist resorts to acts of violence, which are 
imaginary and symbolic in art, it is to achieve the same ultimate 
goal: to affect peoples consciousness. Just as DeLillo’s protagonist- 
writer who subscribes to the romantic notion of the artist as rebel 
and laments that terrorists have captured the public attention, 
states, “Beckett is the last writer to shape the way we think and 
see. After him, the major work involves midair explosions and 
crumbled buildings. This is the new tragic narrative” (Mao 77157). 

Trapped between the two contemporary hegemonic 
narratives: that of the monstrous-like leviathan states and of 
the effective, but destructive and deadly acts of terrorism, the 
intellectuals and writers - real or imaginary - find themselves 
in a powerless position. Feeling socially and politically 
marginalized, Auster and DeLillo, Dimitrova and Kamenova, 
realize the impossibility of offering any meaningful and effective 
act of dissent, so the only alternative they are left with is that 
of the transgressive violence of their art, to reveal and even to 
impersonate the Other within. By offering representations of 
the homegrown terrorist - intellectual and writer - they portray 
the successive stages of critical disillusionment of the liberal 
idealist and his or her resultant, as if inevitable radicalization. 
Therefore, by questioning the potential for political impact of 
their own art, analyzed in this final chapter, they explore the 
dynamics between art and politics, fact and fiction, look for 
possible alternatives for action, and invite their audience to 
take a position. 
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Emergence 


My conclusive remarks do not serve as a closure to the 
topic discussed, and so are not truly an epilogue, but rather a 
prelude, a promise to myself to continue the exploration and 
journey into the field of transcultural experiences and texts. 

My aim has been to explore the transcultural elements 
in identity formation “that take place at cultural interfaces” 
(Nordin ix). The crucial question this book has been concerned 
with is to trace and analyze the multifarious manifestations of 
Otherness, which though seemingly dichotomous, actually 
form a complex network of oppositions and interactions. 
I have focused on narratives, which offer a way out of the 
simplistic division between Self and Other, and which 
recognize how intrinsically and irrevocably intertwined we 
are in individual and communal interactions. Encountering 
the Other from the perspective of transculturalism, cultural 
translation, and Kristevas psychoanalytic reading of alterity 
has informed my analysis. This mixed approach has enabled 
me to perceive the Other neither as a dehumanized object to 
be dominated and suppressed, nor as a threatening force that 
could potentially dominate and oppress. A crucial component 
of Transcultural Imaginings has been to realize what the 
ethical and psychological implications are of such divisions 
within the context of migration and terrorism. An outcome 
of the analysis is the implication that the boundaries with the 
posited Other are constructed and imaginary, permeable, yet 
deeply meaningful for they uncover the confluential processes 
between individuals and cultures. 
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I envisage the sequel to this book to be a further 
exploration of writers and texts expressing the complexities 
of cultural transformations in these liquid times. I would aim 
at gaining a deeper understanding of how they contribute 
to reflecting and initiating asymmetrical cultural flows, how 
they attempt to comprehend the logics of difference and the 
logistics of living with it. The two areas, which I anticipate to be 
pre-eminent in my future research, have to do with the cultural 
translations of the interconnection between violence and ethics 
played out against the dynamic interaction between terrorism 
and freedom. I would also like to continue exploring the many 
ramifications in the process of dispatriation, and the resultant 
traversal of cultural territories in migrant narratives centered 
around the metaphor of “the white nigger,” semantically rich 
in connotations within the American cultural scene and in 
its Bulgarian appropriations in cultural texts. These future 
studies will once again involve the multiple encounters with 
the refracted ‘Other’ in the form of foreigner, alien and the 
stranger within. 
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Appendix 




Photo i. New York City. School 190. 1972. 
Photo: personal archive. 



Photo 2. Christmas 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 
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Photo 3. Destructive Creation. In step with the times Installation. 
Photo by Bulphoto Agency. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 4. Destructive Creation. In step with the times Installation. 
Photo by Bulphoto Agency. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 5. A Manifestation on the 9™ of September Square in Sofia. May 24,1973. 
Photo by Ivan Grigorov. Reprinted with permission. 



Photo 6. The members of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party on the balcony of Georgi Dimitrov’s mausoleum in Sofia 
DURING THE MANIFESTATION. MAY 24, 1973. 

Photo by Ivan Grigorov. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 7. Columbus Day Parade. October 9,1972. 

Photo: personal archive. 
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Photo 8. Columbus Day Parade. October 9,1972. 
Photo: personal archive. 















Photo 9. Easter Hat Parade on 5™ Ave. April 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 


Photo 10. Easter Hat Parade on 5™ Ave. April 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 
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Photo 11. Photo exhibition The Strange Other. 
Photo by Maritsa Koleva. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 12. Photo exhibition The Strange Other. 
Photo by Maritsa Koleva. Reprinted with permission. 






Photo 13 . Azin Naser Shamdin. 

Photo exhibition The Strange Other. 

Photo by Phelia Barouh. Reprinted with permission. 



Photo 14 . Biyar Kalash Mustafa. 

Photo exhibition The Strange Other. 

Photo by Phelia Barouh. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 15. The World Trade Center under construction in 1970. 
Photo: personal archive. 
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Photo 16. Easter Hat Parade on 5™ Ave. April 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 




















Photo 17. Easter Hat Parade on 5™ Ave. April 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 



Photo 18. Easter Hat Parade on 5™ Ave. April 1971. 
Photo: personal archive. 
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Photo 19. P. O. Box Unabomber. 

Photo: Nikolay Nalbantov. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 20. P. O. Box Unabomber. 

Photo: Nikolay Nalbantov. Reprinted with permission. 








Photo 21. P. 0 . Box Unabomber. 

Photo: Nikolay Nalbantov. Reprinted with permission. 



Photo 22. P. O. Box Unabomber. 

Photo: Victoria Atanassova. Reprinted with permission. 
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Photo 23. Statue of Liberty. 1970. 
Photo: personal archive. 


Photo 24. Statue of Liberty. 1970. 
Photo: personal archive. 




Photo 25. P. O. Box Unabomber. 

Photo: Victoria Atanassova. Reprinted with permission. 
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